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Four numbers ol tbe Journal have been published during the 
^ year^ and the contributions include papers from such eminent 
authorities as Sir George Grierson and Mr. Vincent Smith. 

Sir George Grierson has edited and also given a metrical 
translation of the Parijata Harana^^ a Mithila drama bj XJmapati 
Upadhyaya, who attended the Court of Hari, or Kara Deva^ 
whom Sir George considers to be the King of that name who 
ruled in iilithila in the fourteenth century. In a subsequent paper^ 
which is published in the December iSiunber of the Journal/' 
he further discusses the identity of this ruler and the consequent 
dale of the drama, as against a later date^ early in the eigh- 
teenth century, vrhieh has been maintained by Pandit Clietnath 
Jha, which is based on a local tradition, that Gokubiatli Upadh- 
yaya who lived in the days of Maharaja Ragliava Simha (1698— 
1724)^ was a personal friend of Umapati Upadhyaya. 

In both cases the question is one of tradition, and, until fur- 
ther evidence becomes available, it is not |x>ssible to state deii- 
nitely which, if either, of the traditions is correct. But tlie 
argument which Sir George Grierson gives in support of the 
identity of Hari Deva, and the earlier date appear inucii 
stronger than those in favour of the later one. In this plajq 
as in other dramas of Mithila, the superior male characters all 
speak Sanskrit, and the women, when speaking prose, use Saura- 
seni Prakrit ; but all the songs, whether sung by men or woineii, 
are in the Maithili dialect of the Bihari language, 

Mr. Jayaswal has contributed two papers of considomble 
interest and importance on the Hathi-gumpha inscription of the 
Emperor Kharavela (173 — 160 b. c.)^axid Mr. IL Bancrji 
has also contributed a note ^ on the same inscription, “which 
appear in the Journal for December. This inscription, which in 
point of age is the second inscription after Asoka, is, as the author 
points out, from the point of view of the Chronology of prc- 


^ J. B. 0. R. s., VoLIIL,pago 20. 

» J. B. 0. R. S., Vol IIL, page 552. 
s J.B. 0. li. B., Vol. IIL, IX m and p, 478. 
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Manryan times and the history of Jainism^ the most important 
inscription yet discov'ered^ and is also the earliesi; inscription in 
India which mentions an era, the Kala of King Mnriya*^^ 
(Chandra Gupta), Though the inscription has been previously 
read^ this is the first time that a facsimile of the inscription and 
a reading prepared according to the modern method has been 
published. Por this we are indebted to His Honour Sir 
E. A, Gait^ who, at Mr. JayaswaFs suggestion^ arranged v/ith 
the Archaeological Department to have an impression of the 
inscription taken, which was done by Mr. E. D. Banerji. The 
result has been that several new passages have been added to the 
test, and previous readings have been corrected and improved in 
several places, many of which now yield an entirely different 
meaning. This inscription contains a record of the reign and 
conquests of Kharavela, and one interesting addition to the text 
of former readings is the fact that in his first invasion of Maga- 
dhahecameto Goradhagiri, which Mr. Jackson in a previous 
number of this Journal had independently identified as in the 
Barabar Hills in Gaya.^ 

An interesting fact which is deduced from the inscription is 
that Nanda Vardhan, king of Magadha., conquered Kalinga in 
the year 44^9 b.c. 

Mr. Jayaswal, in his second note, discusses the name of 
Bahapati Mitra on ’ the inscription, whom he identifies with 
Pushyamitra of the Sunga dynasty, and concludes therefrom 
that the coins hitherto known as the Mitra coins are coins of the 
Sunga dynasty and that the discovery of these coins at Ayo- 
dhya, Panchala and Kausambi shows that those places were 
included in the Sunga empire. 

Mr, Banerji also discusses the text of the inscription and 
the new light which it throws on the history of that period. 

Another inscription, the Tezpur Inscription, on a rock on 
the Brahmaputra near the town of.Tejpur, has been deciphered by 
Mahamahopadaya Kara Prasad Shastri.^ Only the first three lines 
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.’'ll 

and the da;te.;of the previoinlr tentati¥elj 

by, Di\'P froaiainibbiiigseiit tohi ii. The present 

reading' giveshlie ■ ii3crIption complete. The iaprirtance of tae 
' ins.eriptionj which , 'Coiieeriis a local -iiiatterj lies .in |).io\ idiiig a 
; ccrtabi and, definite, fox’ 'aline of Kings of Pragjvelisua* 
and also iji 'g'miig'a'Snre testi'moiy that the Gupta era was used 
even so far East as Tezpnr in the ninth centnrT A.t)*, when it was 
generally superseded i.n India bj' the Saha and Yikraraa eras. 

In Arclueology some very interesting papers have been con« 
trlbuted* Mr. G. W. Anderson has contributed an important 
Note on Ih'ehbtorxc Stone Implem which he has found ni 

the Singhbhirm district. These . implements are pali:eoHtliiC 
and their discovery is important | as liitherto paheolithic 
implements have been almost exclusively eonfined to the JIadras 
Presidency and the Sonth of India ; only neolithic implements 
being found in Central and Kortheru India. The implements 
were*" found at different localities in the Talley of the 
Sanjai river and in tie banks scoured out by its irfijiitary 
the Binjai, but always in the same strata of gravel, wnieli lies 
at a depth of 18 feet below the surface. The jawbone of 
a sxiall wild horse or ass was also found wnth some of them. Oxx 
the analogy o! similar finds in Europe, and also from the depth 
of the strata in wiicli they are found, these implements are 
separated by a |)eriod of many thousands of years fiom the^neod- 
thic implements so generally found throughout Ciiota Nagpui 
and the Santal Parganas, which are always found, by ]}loughing 
or otherwise, near the surface: 

Mr. Jackson has investigated the route followed l>y the 
Chinese Traveller Hiuen Tsang (629—645 A. b.) in South Beliar*-' 
and has identified the Buddhavaiia ivlouiitain with the iluniia 
Hill, south-west of Efijgir, and also explains the scent of the 
Ox-head sandalwood which Iliuen Tsang describes as still 
lingering on the rocks by the side of or above the stone cham- 
bers now identified with the eaves in the Haiiriii and Chanclii 


1 J.B.O. E.B., Vol. IlL/p 349* 


Hills^ where it had been pounded by Sakra and Brahma Iiaja in 
order to sprinkle the body of Buddha, in regard to which no theory 
has been hitherto advanced by archaeologists, as being due to the 
smell of the silagit (silajit)* which is refeiTed to by Buchanan 
Harniiton, avS exuding from the rocks, and which Mr. Jackson found 
to be exuding at the present time. Mr. Jackson considers that this 
is caused by water which is accumiilated behind the cave and has 
to trickle through deposits of the excrement of bats, etc., before 
it reaches the outer surface through crevices in the rock. Dr. 
Caldwell has contributed a chemical analysis of this substance^, 
which shows that it is mainly organic, which supports the above 
theory. 

Eai Bahadur Professor Joges Chandra Eay has given us a 
very interesting and complete account of Textile Industry in 
Ancient India^ and the materials and the dyes which were used, 
derived from Sanskrit and Pali sources of information. 

Babu Jitendra Lai Bose in Notes on Club Life in Ancient 
India ^ explains certain words used in the V edas and con- 
siders that they indicate that at that time people met to- 
gether for social intercourse in the nature of Clubs. 

Mr. K. P. J ayaswal has contributed an interesting paper on 
the Chronological Totals in Puranie Chronicles audlthe Kali-yuga 
EraA 

And Mr. E. D, Banerji gives the genealogy of the Bhanja 
dynasty of Orissa ^ derived from a number of copper-plate grants 
of this dynasty, which have been brought to light during the 
last few years. 

I would also refer to the work of Excavation that is being 
carried on in this province. Dr. Spooner'’s excavations at 
Iviimrahar (Kumhrar) of the Palace of Chandra Gupta have been 
referred to in the previous A^mual Eeports. During the past 
year he has continued his excavations at Nalanda, which are still 

ISO. 

^ lUd.'g.m. 

* Ibid, p. 24G. 

*IUd, p. 3X0, 
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' iiaV ^rogresSj and^ at Biilandibagli^ has dlscoTered what, so far as 
'.present ' evidenee points./ would appear to be the timber city 
wall, of Patalipntra, wliieh is mentioned by Megastbenes^ 
and whieb is in a 'wonderful state of preservation* These exoava** 
.tions .will he..eontinned during the present rear, and may be 
expeeted, to yield- still' further important results* Excavations 
are also going to be undertaken at Belwa in the Saraa district^ 
for which the M'aharaja'.. of Hathwahas generously promised 
■Es.' 3;0,0,,0»'' 

Some interesting Sati Slemorial stones have been fouiiil in 
the Manbhnm district^ and have been brought to the Museum. 
They will jbe described in the next number of the Joumah 
Although these Memoiial stones are £rec|iieiit in Central and 
Western India; they have not hitherto been noticed in tliis 
province. 

In History some very interesting papers have been eoiitributeii 


To take them in their chronological order 

Mr. Vincent Smith ^ calls attention to a Note by Mr. E. If* 
Parker from the histories of the Tsang Dynasty of China, wlikh 
shows that the sovereignty of Tibet over Tiiimt, or Northern 
Bihai’; which began shortly after the cle.ith of King Harsha Yar-* 
dhana of Kanauj-in 617 A, i)*, lasted for only about half a een-* 
tury until 703 A. n., when both Nepal and Tirhut recovered 
their independence* The duration of Tibetan rule over Nepal and 
Northern Bihar has not been hitherto known, and ilr. Sylvain 
Levi conjeetured that 879 A. the epoch of the Newar era of 
Nepal; might mark the date when Nepal, and with it North 
Bihar, threw off its allegiance to Tibet. 

Shams-ubulania Nawab Saiyid Imdad Imam has coiitriljuted 
a paper on the Pirs, or the Muhammadan Saints of Bihar. Mr. 
E. A. Horne has given an account of the first English Factory 
in Patna, 1620-16.21 a. n./ derived from the letter book kept by 
Hughes and Parker, the first Factors who were sent from Saraf , 
which have been edited by Sir Eichard Temple and publi,sbed in 


:y J, B. 0. E. S., Yoh IIL, p, 
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the Indian Antiquary. The Factory th^ii experimentally started 
was soon given up, owing mainly to the cost and danger of trans- 
port of the goodsj and was not again started as a permanent 
Factory until several years later* 

Mr. S. C. Hill has contributed a Memoir of Major Randfurlie 
Knox ^ who died in 1764 A. D., and whose tomb stands on 
the bank of the Granges in the compound of the Patna District 
Judges's Court. This Memoir of the truly gallant major con- 
tains all the information regarding his career that can bo collected 
from historical works and oificial records in the India Office 
and the British Museum. The Memoir gives a vivid picture 
of the training of the cadets of the Royal Artillery and of the 
conditions of life in the Army in India in those days. 

Knoxes march from Calcutta to Hajlpur^ to relieve Datna^ 
was a wonderful feat; and one which would now seem almost 
impossible considering the conditions under which it was made. 

The length of this march is given as 300 mileS; and it was 
made in the intense heat of the Indian April; the roads were 
tracks enveloped in clouds of dust; the wide sandy banks of the 
Ganges had to be crossed twice; yet KnoX; marching every yard 
of the way on foot to prevent any grumbling on the part of 
liis meii; carried his party through in less than thirteen days/^ 

Examples of illustrations by the Court painters of Akbar in 
a unique History of Timur and his descendants; which belonged 
to the Emperor Shah Jalian and is now- in the Khuda Baksh 
Library at Patna have been given in the June Number and 
have been described by Khan Sahib Abdul Muqtadir.^ The 
Illustrations are signed by the artists. It is interesting to 
note that in some cases separate artists were employed for the 
drawing and for the painting of the picture. 

Mr. J ackson is making progress in editing the portions of 
Buchanan Hamilton's Journal which relate to Bihar districts 
which will be of considerable interest to this province. 


^ J, B. 0. K. a, Vol. III., p. 90. 
2 Ibid, p. 363. 
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A Pandit , lias been appointed to prepare a Catalogue of 
Sanskrit Maimscripts in the Puri disl'rict^ and 1,7 M) iiiaiiiiscripis 
in tiie Purl district; have already been catalogued. Sir George 
Grierson.' suggested . a search for two impo.rtaat Main.iserip>ts 
named respectlTely ■ the Pralmta Sarvasva and the *'* Briiiat 
IvathfG'’ of Marbandeya 'Kavindra. A manuscript copy of the 
former Vvorb has now -been secured and attempts are being made 
to secure a . copy ; of the ■ latter manuscript. A .report from 
the Pandit .as to the total number of works on each subject 
hitherto catalogued by him, with special notice of particiikrly 
valuable manuscripts is- awaited. For conducting siniihir work 
in Bihar, Government have given a grant of Es. SOtJ 'and 
arrangements have been" made in , consultation with ' the llaha- 
raja Bahadur of Darbhaiiga to employ a suitabie Pandit and start 
work at once. ' Mahamahopadyaja Hara Prasad Shastri has 
kindly offered to give necessary directions to the Pandits. 

The Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga has communicated a 
valuable paper on the marriage customs of the Maithil ErahminsP 
of which he is the head. Similar i)apers on the domestic 
usages and ceremonies of different sections of the Hindus would 
be useful for comparison with one another and with the ruh^s 
laid down in the Shastras and also with such usages amongvst the 
aboriginal races. The results of such an inquiry might i^how 
whether the existing domestic usages and practices of different 
Hindu castes in so far as they differ from the rules kid down hi 
the Shastras have any connection with similar xisagos iunoug t'he 
aboriginal tribes, and whether they have been inllucnced I)}' 
them. „ , Social contact may account for some common iis:igi‘s but 
not for all. Such an inquiry is now desirable ; as the aboriginal 
tribes are rapidly modifying their old usages and are gradually 
becoming Hincluizetb . Unless action is now taken to record their 
customs and usages,; much valuable material will soon bo 
irretrievably lost to science. 
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The cultivators^ methods of dealing with insect-pests have been 
described bj Mr. H. L, Dutt^ and their methods of treating 
plant diseases by Mr. S. K, Easu.^ The appearance or disapj)ear« 
an ce of insect-pests Is ascribed to the influence of supernatural 
agencies and the measures taken against them are therefore 
and maniras. The cultivators appear to consider insects to he a law- 
abiding class ; as Mr. Dutt notes that Another general remedy 
agains . all insects much in vogue in Bihar; is to plant a bamboo pole 
ill the affected area and to hang a notice on it on a sheet of paper, 
requesting the insects to leave the field and to go back to their 
homes. This notice must contain the names of the zamindar; 
the owner of the field, and the insect. Some fnaniras are recited 
when the notice is hungup. 

In this province, which contains so many different races and 
tribes, the field of Folklore is, naturally, large. Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Mitra has recorded a Folk-tale of a new type from 
North Bihar, ^ and coinpa ed it with two variants current in 
Chittagong; and in other parts of Eastern Bengal, respectively. 
The comparison is interesting. And Babu Sukumar Haidar 
has recorded a number of Riddles and Auguries current among 
the Hos.^ 

The Birhors and the Asurs are two very interesting tribes 
dwelling in the hills and jungles of Chota Nagpur and the 
Feudatory State of Sarguja, As yet very little is known of 
them except that they are of migratory habits and are of more 
primitive habits than the aboriginal tribes like the Mundas, the 
Santals and the Oraons, with which we are more familiar. 

Babu Sarat Chandra Roy has for some time past been making 
a detailed investigation into the customs and social organization 
of the Birhors with a view to prepiiing a monograpli on them. 
The results of his inquiries are being published serially in the 
Journal. Two of these papers were published in 191^, and 

2 Ihid, p. 564. 

3 Ibid, p. 378. 

pp. 276^and 379. 
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showed that tlie primitive institution known as Totem isni 
survives amongst this tribe in a more primitive foi’ixi than in the 
other aboriginal tribes hitherto studied in India,^ In two more 
papers ^ published in the Journal for 1917, Babu S. C. Eoy shows 
that, like their totemism, the socio-economic as well as the 
matrimonial and kinship organization of the Birhor tribe are 
more primitive than those of the more well-known Indian 
aboriginal tribes. Thus, the marriage of first cousins, whieli 
appears to have once been in vogue amongst tribes practising 
clan-exogamy, but is no longer allowed in such Indian aboriginal 
tribes as we are familiar with, is still permissible amongst tlie 
Birhors, at least theoretically under certain conditions. 

During a recent visit to Chota Nagpur, Babu S. C. Roy 
commenced studying another tribe known as the Asurs ^ and 
found that the totemistic beliefs of this tribe are even more 
primitive than those of the Birhors, and it is expected that 
a thorough study of the totemie system of the Asurs may provide 
fresh data calculated to throw some light on the origin, or at any 
rate the development and decay, of totemism. Among certain 
Asurs, Babu S. C* Roy found the same belief which the eminent 
anthropologist, Sir James Frazer, found amongst certain Austral- 
ian tribes and designated as individual totemism, in ivhich 
every individual acquires his own totem wldeh may be different 
from that of his parents. It is again to be expected that a?i 
exhaustive study of this tribe and of similar other tribes, such as 
the Korwas of Chota Nagpur and Juangs of the Orissa Feuda- 
tory States, may supply new anthropological data. 

It is necessary, too, that specimens should be collected of such 
primitive appliances, instruments, ornaments, and articles of 
domestic use and objects used in magic, as are still in partial use 
though in course of being substituted by corresponding articles 
used by more civilized people. For example, the fire drill, which k 
not even known by name to many other tribes, is still in partial 

^ '^^1* Ihj P- 250 and p, 457. 

YoJ. III., p. and p, 54S» 
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use among certain jungle tribes of Gbota Nagpur^ and a variety 
of tlie bow^ known as the hag% d/ianu, wibli which tigers are 
shot^ may also be seen in the hands of jungle tribes in the Chota 
Nagpur Hills. Since the recent establishment of a Provincial 
Museum we are endeavouring to make a collection of such 
articles. 

Since our last annual meeting additions have been made to 
our collection of ornaments and other articles of the Copper Age, 
besides a number of bronze ornaments and a few bronze utensils 
and some old pottery found in wbat are known in Chota Nagpur 
as Asur graves. As, however, no bronze weapons or implements 
have yet been found, there are not yet sufficient grounds to 
predicate the existence of a bronze age following the copper age. 
Such investigation as Babu S. C. Boy has had time to make 
would seem to show that a thorough investigation of these Asur 
sites may yield a rich harvest of early antiquities. 

The Provincial Coin Cabinet has now been attached to the 
Patna Museum, and the report of the Coin Committee for the 
past year will be incorporated with the Museum report. 

A number of silver punch-marked coins have been found in 
Patna. They will be described in the next Number of the Jour- 
nal. There has also been an interesting find at the Cape Copper 
Company’s Mines at Eakha, in Singhbhum, of a number of 
copper coins of the type which is known as Puri Kushan 
These coins, which are found on the east coast from Balasore 
in the north to the mouth of the Godaverl, are crude copies of 
the coins of the Kushan Emperors. The present find is interest- 
ing, apart from other considerations, as indicating their existence 
in another locality. The coins have been presented to the Museum 
by Mr. Olden, the Manager of the Cape Copper Company. 
They will be described in the Journal. Seven cpins of 
alloyed gold of Govinda Singh of the Eahtor dynasty 
of Kanauj (1106 — 1132 a, d.) have been found at Khukra Toll 
in Eanchi j and a number of copper coins of Ibrahim Shah 
(I4i00^ — 1410 A. n.) and Mahmud Shah (1440—1458 A. n.}, 
Sultans of J aunpur, have been found in the same district. 
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These finds are interesting as showing the iiiterciimrse wlilcli 
existed in Mediseval times between Ckota Xagpiir and the 
neighbouring States. Kliukra was a former capital of the Eajas 
of Cliota Nagpiiiv and from the Akbar-iiaina and Tiizuk-i- 
Jahaiigiri appears to have been the name by which Choia 
Nagpur was then known to Mahamniailaa writers, * 

The entire collection of articles of antiqnaiia interest eoliccj* 
ted by the Society has been formally made over to the Pruvinciai 
Museum, Several old sculptures besides a number of mineral 
specimens from this province and objects of ethnographical 
interest have since been added to the Museum collection* A 
beautiful polished stone statue of a female carrying a vchisk 
{cJiamar) and possessing the distinctive polisbj the naiuralness 
and other characteristics that we associate with ?dainTan sculp- 
ture has been recently found at Dedarganj near Patna City and 
is now in tbe Patna Musetmi. The statue was brought to light 
by the erosion of the bank of the Ganges in the Hood of last 
October^ wdiich partly uncovered the roughly hewn square has e 
of the statue* This was seen by the son of the landlord of the 
locality^ who had it dug out, thinking it to be an ordinary 
stone which would be useful for domestic purposes. As the 
digging puoeeeded^ the fact of its being a statue was rtnxaled. 
It is interesting to note that a story was at once stalled to 
account for the discovery of the statue as miraculous ; tliat a snake 
had been seen going into a hole in the bank of the river, and 
that, on the hole being dug out, the snake Wi.is found to liave 
disappeared^ and tbe statue was there in its stead ! Our thanks 
are due to Professor Samaddar for having broiiglit the dlseorery 
of this statue to my notice, so tliat steps were at once taken 
to obtain it for tbe Aluseuoi. Dr* Spooner has prumised 
to write a paper on this statue in the JotirnaL Tins 
statue, like the finds of Dr. Spooner at Kumraiiar and 
Biilandibagh, forcibly brings home to us the fact that every day 
we are treading on ground which may cover arclnnologicai and 
other remains of great historical importance* This is true not 

^ ‘‘The Muudas and- by Sarat Chandm Hoy, M.i*, B* i.j pd5J. 
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only of this City but of the whole of Bihar. Even if most of 
Tis cannot take up the spade and seek to unearth the valuable 
remaios of the past, we may each of us incur ovn way help 
forward the aims of the Society by giving information and other 
assistance to actual workers. All that we have to do is to walk 
with our eyes and ears open. I nformation as to the existence 
of old coins, old inscriptions on rocks and copper-plates, and 
valuable manuscripts may he communicated by every member. 

Any member who may come across any legend or interesting 
folk-tale may assist by communicating it to the Society. Old 
family chronicles, too, may he of interest to History or Ethno- 
logy and may usefully be forwarded to the Council of the 
Society for publication of the whole or such portions as may be 
considered suitable. 

Judges, Magistrates and Lawyers can also send notes on 
peculiar customs that come within their notice, such as the note 
on the Naek caste sent by Mr. T. S. Maepherson which appear- 
ed in the March Number of the Journal,* and by Mr. Priend- 
Pereira^ on Traces of the Couvade among the Kui of the Khond- 
mals and the Male of llaimahal, in the Journal of 1915. 

Members can also assist by sending photographs of local 
objects of archreological, architectural or historical interest. 

I am sorrv to say that the Society is losing Babu Sarat 
Chandra Boy as Secretary ; as he finds that he needs more time 
to concentrate on his researches into the Asur burial sites in 
Chota Nagpur and his Ethnological inquiries regarding the 
BIrhors and other aboriginal tribes, which also require him to 
he away from Patna, Babu Sarat Chandra Boy has been the 
Honorary Secretary since the institution of the Society and 
we are all indebted to him for the time and trouble that he has 
devoted to the Secretary's duties. We look forward to his 
further investigations in the above subjects. 

" ~ 1 J. B.O. E. S., Vol- III,, page 164, 
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X.— -Gazetteer Literature in Sanskrit. 

By MaliEmaliopadliyaya Hara Frasid SMastrl, 1I.A*, 

In tHe last- Annual Meeting of tlie. Society I annoiinced tlio 
existence of a work in Sanskrit of tke gazetteer class written 
about 250 years ago in this Eternal City. The interest it roused 
made me examine the whole of the gazetteer class literature 
during the course o? the year, and I am gmng you to-day the 
result of that examination. 

The work written at Patna is really a gazetteer. It was 
written under the patronage of a Choulian Jagirdar of four 
parganas round Patna on.'both sides of the Ganges. He enipioyed 
a learned Brahman, named Jagainohan,to giTehim. a description 
of the fifty-six countries in which the then known world of the 
Hindus was divided. The work is in the form of an interlo- 
cution between Diilala Vaijala or Deva Vaijala, the patron, and 
Jagamohan, the compiler. The patron died in the year 1050 
A. D. This date is given in three different eras, namely, Saka, 
Samvat and Kali Yoga. Saka 1572, Kali Yuga 4750 and 
. the Samvat Era is lost* We have Vikramasya ca "" but the 
chronogram is lost. It may be supposed that by that time the 
gazetteer of fifty-six countries was either comj)lete or very nearlv 
so. But the death of Vaijala was followed by disorder and the 
work was neglected. Some parts were lost and tbe \v'hole was 
in confusion. The words used in the text are-— Chinna/ 
bhliina*''', etc. Many years after his death, the Maga-Brahma- 
nas or the Slagii or the Sakadvipi Brahmanas of the village, 
which was the home of the Vaijala family, recompiled and 
revised the OTaikWe, and in doing so they added the 
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history of the intervening period. They took ten years to revise 
the work and the dates when reduced to Christian Era come to 
1718 and 1728. 

I call this really a work of the gazetteer class. The other 
works of this class are either Mandas or sections of Puranas, 
or written by human authors as the narrative of travels 
of some Pauranic hero. But the Patna work has nothing 
to do with Purauas or Pauranic heroes. It is written 
for the use of contemj)oraries and contains much useful 
information about trade, commerce^ manufacture^, agriculture^ 
his toi'j;, geography, etc.> of the countries. It professes to be 
based on another work written a century or two before at the 
request of another member of the Vaijala family^ and entitled 
VIKR AMASAGARA ^'’. I have got only a few pages of that 
work, and it seems to me that that work too was written for the 
benefit of contemporaries and afforded useful gazetteer inform- 
ation. 

The Patna work^ the name of which is ‘'^DESAVALI- 
VIVRITI proceeds to give the description of these countries 
in a perfectly business-like manner. In the preamble it says 
that it has consulted old works like Vikrama-Sagara, interrogated 
old and experienced travellers and seen things with its own 
eyes. This is perfectly scientific and rational. But in this 
gazetteer for thg^Hindus, the places of , pilgrimage^ the holy 
places and spots- figure most j)rominently. The cities of Gaya 
and Kamakhya contain long and what would now seem to be 
intolerably tedious quotations from Puranas and other 
scriptures about their holy character and about the deities wor- 
shipped there and the sacred f unctions necessary, Barinng 
this the information is absolutely useful and may even now be 
studied with profit. I will give some instances, the salt-trade of 
Tamluk in the seventeenth century is given in a short but 
informing style. The manufacture of cloth of Chandrakona and 
other places in the district of Midnapore are touched upon. The 
forts in different parts of the country , have been described in 
detail;, whether mud, stone or brick, whether surrounded by 
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treeSj baiiiboos or moats. The number of gates is given and also 
the mode of defence. The population is very often deseriheib 
sometimes as consisting of Yavanas or Piringis or Bifilnnanas 
or Kayasthas or Vaidyas or Navashakhas^ or weavers^ or traders 
or Ksattriyas of different races or Brahmanas of different .v/eie’v. 
Sometimes their character is also described : in one place it Is 
stated that they were all thieves ; one country is described as full 
of dacoits and murderers. But the most interesting thing is the 
description of the products and the articles of trade. Sometimes 
we get most interesting historical information; for instance^ 
it is stated that the city of ilidnapore ’^iras founded hy 
Medinikara, the author of the Medinikosa^ a lexicon in Sanskrit 
second only in importance to the Amarakosa, but arranged in a 
most scientific manner. It is stated that when the Gazetteer \rork 
was written^ the Bodhi tree at Bodh Gayil used to be embraced by 
all pilgrims. Probably there w^as no Sraddha under the tree as 
prescribed in 'I'aranatha Tarkavaehaspati's Gaya-Paddliati. Tlie 
writer and the reviser often name historical persons of eminence^ 
such as the Emperors of Delhg— Akbaig Jehangir, Shah Jelian, 
Aurangzib — down to Bahadur Shah. It mentions that Pondi- 
cherry w'as in the hands of the Firingis. It gives a short 
genealogy of the Mahratta family of Tanjore^ of the Hiding 
Chiefs of Ilintamborej of Bundelkhiind and other places. 

I need not dilate upon the usefulness of this most useful 
work. But I regret to state that I have not yet been able to 
lay my hand upon a single complete copy of the work. There are 
many fragments — fragments from the beginning, fragments at 
the end^ and fragments in the middle. Out of fifty-six coimtries, 
one fragment contains 18, another 23, a third 22 and other even 
smaller numbers^ and putting them together it is still far short of 
fifty-six. The countries described are [1] Anga or Bhagalpore, [2] 
Sandhidesa between Anga and Gauda (Eajmahal, Pirpainthi 
and the country around them), [S] Sekharabhirmi or Pancakota, 
[4] Eamgarh comprising Hazarlbagli, Chota Nagpur and the 
pngle mahals,[5] Kikata or Gaya, [6] Patalii>uitra, [T] Puodra- 
de&'' (here de^tib^ ;as .be|ween Pray^a and Magadha), [8J 
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Varendradesa, [9] Assam, [10] Herambadesa, [11] Jayantija, [1^] 
Srihatta, [13] Tripura, [14] Cattala, [15] Vadarayoginl (Dacca), 
[16] Bakla including Barisal, [17] Jessore, [18] Manatadesa 
(Hngli), [19] Burdwan, [20] Bhanaka, [21] Eiiitambore, 
[22] Sagara^ [23] Bhupal, [24] Bundelbbhund, [25] Kosala con- 
taining Baira and Abadhi, [26] Rajagrha, [27] Virabbumi, [28] 
Mallabbumi, [29] Bralimanabliumi, [30] G-audadefo, [31] Van- 
gade&, [32] Draticjadefe, [33] Karnaladesa, [34] Manipura, [35] 
Dungaradesa, [36] Alapasimba, [37] Mymensingh, [38] Susanga, 

[39] Sarayupara, [40] Gadbidesa (Ajamgarb), [41] Tamralipta 
(Tamliik), [42] Brajamandala, [43] Antarvedidesa. 

Tbe manuscripts seem to have been collected for tbe use of 
the Port "William College Library, for tbe library numbers on tbe 
manuscripts are written in tbe same hand as other well-known 
Port William College manuscripts. During tbe distribution of 
manuscript treasures of that college these manuscripts seem to 
have fallen to tbe share of tbe Sanskrit College, Calcutta, where 
they are still to be found. 

These manuscripts are all written in Devanagri character and 
in a bold band. I have only found a fragment in Bengali band 
from Bankiira,.and this "fragment is now tbe propierty of tbe 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

I have taken too much of your time on one manuscript, but 
I hope to be excused as tbe manuscript beongs to the Province 
of Bihar and to the City of Patna. ; 

My examination of these manuscripts has revealed tbe fact 
that for tbe last 500 years, at least, Hindus "aiid the people of 
Bihar were striving strenuously to give a full and useful de- 
scription of tbe fifty-six countries. The first in this line of work 
is no less a person than Vidyapati, tbe charming lyric j>oet of 
Mitbila whose love -songs are now, thanks to the exertions of 
Sir George Grierson, the admiration of tbe world. He was not 
only a poet but a dee|>ly-read Sanskrit scholar whose works 
on Smrti and religion are still admired in Mitbila, who was not 
only a poet and a scholar but a general and an administrator, and 
it is in the last capacity that be conceived the idea of a gazetteer of 
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the sixty-five (and not fifty-six as in otlier works) eoiin tries. 
His sources of information are Puranas, Taiitras, old 
travellers, and wliat is most important. State records— a source 
not available to bis saccessors, Jagarnobon and Raitiakavi, 
Tiioogb bis conception was that of a purely rational and scien- 
tific ebaraeter, Vidyapati could not rise superior to tbe infiiienecs 
of bis time and wrote it in the form of an expiatory tour of 
Balaram, the eider brother of Tklyapati's patron 

^iva-Siinba was then in Mitbiia, But Yklyairati was with Deva- 
Simba, Si?a-Sii|iba"s father at Naimisfiranya where tbe Idea of 
tbe book was conceived, Jsaiinisaranja was the place icliere tbe 
fois in ancient times are said to have held long sessions of Vcclic 
sacrifices, and it was during these sessions that the Sutas recited 
the Piiranas. So tbe place was still in Yidyapati^s time animated 
as It were, with a historical spirit, Balaram is said to have come 
there and killed a Suta in a’fit of anger. Bralima-hatya {this sin 
of killing a Brahinana) immediately laid hold upon Balaram in spite 
of his high and divine birth* The l||is advised him to make 
a tour round the earth and perform all the duties of a pilgrim 
in the holy places, . Balaram left Naimisa and came to Drapada^s 
country, Paficala (now Rohilklmnd), He saw Dnipada^s arsenal, 
Brupada^s capital, tbe shrines consecrated by him and bis ances- 
tors as well as villages inhabited by Yogis of modern times. 
This is the great defect of the Pauranic form of a gazetteer, 
and our great Yidyapati could not shake off a eoiineetion 
with the Puranas in a human and a modern work* From 
Drupada^s country Balaram went to Brahmfivaria, the 
place of Svayambbu-Manii and the place of so many ancient and 
sacred memories. He seems to have an idea that there are two 
Bfahmavartas, Laghu and Vrhat, and they are apart from each 
othen Prom Brahma varta.hie_ came to the hermitage of Yalmiki. 
True to his Pauranic spirit Vidyapati sticks to the old names of 
hermitages, and so on, and 'he also describes the reception of Bala-* 
in these countries, thus mixing up things, ancient and 
V^lmikPs fhm Balaram, comes to Piayiga, tlie 
My ioim4etail Thw h# 
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crosses over to Eliaradvaja^s grove and recrosses to Pratlstilianaj 
thence to Srngavera and along the north bank of the Ganges^ 
he comes to KasL From Kasi to Scarnath and the Buddhist 
remains. Thence following the route of Rama as given in the 
Raniayana he comes to Gautamasx*ama at the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Sarayu and then to Tadaka^’s plaoe^ and after that 
the hermitage of Cliyavana and to Pataliputtra. Valmiki in his 
Ramayana does not mention Pataliputtra because it did not exist 
in his time, but Vidyapati found Pataliputtra to be too well-knowH 
a place to be omitted altogether. From Pataliputtra he goes to 
Tirablmkti and thence to Mitliila, and here the p:itrioLie poet 
ravels in the description of the ancient holy places, but alas, for 
me my manuscript breaks oil here before even a third of the sixty- 
five centuries are described. 

The age of Vidyapati is well known. He belonged to the 
teenth century and ha was a long-lived man. I have ascertained 
his date from a manuscript got in Nepal. While living in a 
jungle with his patron^s family, perhaps fugitives) he got a copy of 
a Maithila commentary 011 the Kafr^a-Prakasa, and he employed 
two scribes to hastily copy it out. They did it and the two hands 
are discernible throughout the manuscript. The pvost colophon 
statement gives the date as 291 ; reduced to A. D., it will come to 
1406 or 1407. The fragment of VidjapatPs minuvscript of the 
gazetteer contains a date in the post-coloplion statement, namely, 
14S0. It is most probably the scribe^s date. So from the fif- 
teenth century the Bihar people are striving to know the countries 
around them* 

The next work in chronological order is the Vikramasa gara. 
It Vv^as also compiled by a member of the Vaijala family and was 
a work of some authority when dagamohan wrote his work. In. 
Ms colophon he often says that he (][uotes from Vikarma-Sagra. 
We have no means of verifying his statement, but we are not 
wrong if we infer that in his time Vikrama-Sagara v/as a welk 
known work. It is by a mere chance that a very small fragment 
of Yikrama-Sagara has fallen Mto 'my hands. It contains the 
Mangalacarana, the preamble and the chapter on Pataliputtra'. 
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■ '■ It says that Patalipnttra Bad a long, Barae^l Sneamlra^ who had a 

Buddhist wife and had Buddhist tendencies. He eoneeived the 
idea of conquering fifty-six countries and g^^dng eastwaaxl he eoii- 
quered Bengal, Assam, Manipur, Pegu and other countries. 

After this information is obtained the work gets mixed up with 
Jagamohan^s work. In Jagamohan^s work, too, thrM'hapter on 
Pataliputtra, though it comes in the niiddie, con tains the accounts 
of the conquests of one Sugatieandra, wdio seems to be a mere 
translation of Sucandra. M'ho the Sueandra w.is, 1 don^fe 
know. It may be a faint memory of Chandragnipta and the 
Maurjas. Sueandra is, however, a well-kiiuwn name in the later 
Buddhist tradition. He looms large in the works of Kalactik- 
rayana and he is not unknown in the Pali and Barraese literature. 

The last work of this class is Pandava-Digvijayn, east in 
the^ form of the conquest of the world by the four l>rothers of 
Yudhisthira as given in the Sablia-Parvan extended, enlarged 
and modernized by Ramakavi, a favourite poet of the Raju of 
Sekhara-Bhumi during the eighteenth century. He draws profuse- 
ly on his predecessors and enlarges upon them. He is alwmys 
fuller than Jagamohan. His book is divided into four parts 
' according to the conquests of four brothers. It is a vast 

storehouse of information from a Hindu j)ohit of vieu . But 
the condition of the manuscript fragments is deplorable. 

. ; It is divided in four parts as Yudhisthira himself did not 

' p j; ‘i go out. He sent his four brothers to four quarters for coBC|ues1s. 

He sent Bhima to the east,, Nakiila to the south, Sahaxleva to 
the west and Arjuna to the north. In ’Nakula-Digxujaya is given 
an account of Salivahana, the reputed foiinder of the Saka era. 
It is a long story. He conquered the whole of India, and last 
of all he came in conflict with Babhni-Gliotaka, a descendant* 
of Vikramaditya, the founder of the Yikraina era. Sulivrdiana 
was bom of a potter^s wife by • Taksapati Nagaraja,, the king 
of serpents. But he gained his victorhis by the grace of Siva. 
Much interesting description of countries and tribes is given : 
in the; course of the conflict with the king of IJjjain. Many 
Ksattriya"* . away^ from bis prowess to distant countries 
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on the banks of the Brahmaputra and Indus, took to other 
trades and callings and renounced the profession of arms. 

After the conquest of the whole of the Kumarikakhanda 
or southern peninsula, Nakula went to Cejlon inhabited by a 
large Buddhist population. There is an account of Buddhism 
as known in India in the first half of the eighteenth century when 
the Pandava-Dig'vijaya kavya was written at Sekharahhumi by 
Eamakavi. Folio, 13-1 B. : — 

: I 

5ITC WRRT H Wi II 

jmr ^HTJt ^ ^ftgfsrrg ii it 

’eriT^T^TcT : 8 It 

fwJTR =w It was. it 

»i:cT[^t^cn7Tt =sr ii wio 8 

stpnfHttrr^* % ctsti wfspS-Jtq i 
HT3t?rt^1sriB^55r 8 wy,\ h 

'aro^yg'pl wnrmsff ’rfa f I 

f ncr[=?t^ fw « ii 

s^iiraT=5r5ff ff ^33n^ crat sftsn’^rsf \ 
TtXKstfrorq'tsrf u^ii ^ fstct^tg g=f t » i\ii^ i 

fw i 

s :i II AV(.8v tMMMM 


OAOTTSES SAiYSKRir. p; 

¥Err^i^f a » 

■47^T51??cr ?t«T*f ^TfcTcf I 

•g gTcfifTOst SRTSRI' =9 a if- 

’g j 

wii' =gt^5raTgRt ^ scqj^jgnl^ fg a wyo «■ 
^^gfiT^nsi ^m^nsif^ciT : i 

’g?gT^ •sagi : fs)g«T3TigtT-^T ; ii xvi^ » 
sg^wcm’ I 

=sn5Tciw' eggiRratig "g a t\y.£ « 

■firfccm' ^WRci’w* •g r j 

gfg-rsTTPg^ : II37r#-rHiggT : II l\io If 

grrfsrqrt =g grgfgifirgt i 
3T^iT=^ iBfagi : a a 

f fi.mfe'gtfaTat gTfqgf i 

cfgtg5pt5fT =g ^- 12 # g w|:jt a \x\\ «. 

^*r?r[ yitctss^ ■sgq^T^ giisgt » 

sfffe : ^g '^wi{wvfk^\ 5?^ I \i4^ a 

filfcg-Rfil^ ^5551 fq-jigs: 'g I 

gigiT^s^ratsTTfgfftsiiggf^gt a ii^O 

‘gjsfl'grr ^Igr ^>1 wigr qifggl ti uAy.;a 
- fgfg^ “g gr^i f^3^5?r “g i 
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fvm i 

xrtcraiJTw jvm » Ue® i> 

CsTwt ?:=srnT » \\i^ \\ 

f^PWOTfflrt i^tcrnrf ^trra^ft i 

sf-si '•?[ wwcf : tt Wit ft 

^riVr flTsi^Ht =g fsf3iITcrqT?rinfj75TT5J I 
sssri : ft Al'Sa B 

All tlie ‘24 ^asana-devatas aro mentioned here. It sajs that 
Bhucandra preached Buddhism in Magadhi at Pioalayana and 
Lakramoca in Ceylon. 

After 2400 years from the commeneemont of the Kali Yuga 
when Suta was expounding the Bhagavata at Naiiniiaranya 

Buddhadeva was born in Kikata as the son of Saddhoahaua and 
MayadevL Ho preached that there is no soul beyond tills body 
and that death itself is Nirviina. He had many followers^ some 
of whom went to Ceylon^ some to China^ some to Kirutadesa 
and some to the eastern peninsula. At one time they defeated 
in argiiuient all the great scholars of Madliyadesa, but later on 
they were themselves defeated by Samkaracaryya, IJ dayauacary ya 
and Kumarila Bhatta and Mandana Misra. 

The author Ranikavi here confounds the Baiiddhas, Jainas 
and the Carvakas^ and says that the Bauddhas had 24 Sasana- 
devatas and believed in Navatattva. But his desoidption of 
Ceylon and the monasteries IS; full^ though not at all accurate. 
The author says that Kartika was the God much worshipped in 
Ceylon, but he was cursed by his wife and in consequence 
he was banished from Ceylon and ,, replaced. bj..BuiMha. 

Sahadeva’^s Digvijaya relates to the western countries and as 
Nakula’s task was easily accomplished and Sahadeva^s trtsk was 
very hard; Yiidhisthira commanded that they should lead a joint 
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expedition. In tliis expedition the countries conquered are 
Arab^ Persia, Bulb, Tiirkistan, Badaksan as well as Burma, the 
two Chinas and Siam. 

Bhima's conquest commences from the north of Punjab. He 
carries his victorious arms to Amrtesvara (perhaps Amaranatli), 
Jambu, Sialkot, Lahore, Sarayiipara, Gaiidak and the countries 
comprised in the modern provinces of Bengal and Bihar. In 
these two provinces ' Ramkavi seems to follow the lead of 
Jagamohan, making his description fuller, more modern and 
more interesting. 

Arjuna^s Digvijaya is given within a small compass and he 
sometimes coalesces with Bhima. The author is not very distinct 
in his geography or in his bearings. If Indraprastha is to the 
starting point of the four brothers it is inexplicable how Sahadeva 
conquers the countries on the Vitasta and Sindhti while Bhima 
conquers Jammu and Sialkot. Peshwar is given as the capital 
of Slvi Raja, 

Rambavi gives a date of his compilation in a chronogram, 
Randhrabdhinetracandraistu gaaite vatsare’^'^, i*e., 1370 of 
some unknown era. 

These are the works written by human beings for the » use of 
human beings and for terrestrial objeetsH>ut there are other works 
afSliated to the Paranas. But before taking them up I sliould 
examine the question whether the above four works were written 
in imitation of Abul PazaPs Aiii-i-Akbari and my answer is in the 
negative. Vidyapati certainly belonged 150 years before Abul 
PazaL And Vikrama-Vaijala, the author or patron of Vikrami- 
Sagara cannot come later than Abul Pazal, because in tlie first 
half of the sixteenth century Jagamoban exteusivtdy used 
Vikrama-Sagara. Jagamoban and Ramkavi may have 
borrowed something from Abul Pazal, but that borrowing 
must be very slight as his jioint of view of writing these works 
was entirely different from that of Abul FazPs. Those are in 
no sense . State docuriiente ; they are intended for the use of 
Hindu people describing as they do specially the places of 
pilgriiAage and performing ceremonies# ' 
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The great work of a Paiiranic nature is the Brahmakhanda 
of the Bhavisya Puraua. It also professes to give the 
description of the fifty-six countries to the east and west of Bengal 
and Bihar^ and it is very full from Benares to Manipur. As a 
Parana it is a great moral admonitor^ and it vehemently criticizes 
the particular vices prevailing in particular parts of the 
country. Though it is supposed to be written by Vyasadeva 
at the end of the Dvapara Yuga, it is a very modem compilation. 
It gives the story of Vidya and Sundara at Burdwan which has 
been popularized by Bharatacandra whose poem^ entitled Vidya 
Sundara was completed in the year 1753. There are other indica- 
tions also that it is a very late compilation. It speaks of the last 
Muhammadan capital of Bengal as Morasiclabad a name 
which it got from Murshid Kuli Khan in 1704. It is very 
likely that an old Pauranic work has received several revisions 
or has been seriously interpolated. 

It is a pity that we get only fragments. The order in which 
the countries have been described is not to be found anywhere. 
The jumps from Varendra to Dravida from Heramba to Rintam- 
bore appear to be inexplicable^ so until good manuscripts come 
out of the search instituted by this Society, you may get interest- 
ing extracts from these fragments, but the hope of properly 
editing the book will be a far distant contingency if it be not 
hopeless altogether. 



A new datum: 700 jcars for 
tba post-Maha Bliututa Bnha* 
drathas. 


II.— Tlie Briliadratlia Chronology 
iCir, 1727-727 B.C.>. 

By K, F* Jayaswal, BI*A. (02£on*).' 

L — The pod- JVar Kidg^. 

1. The riiraaas diinde the Brihadratha dynady of 

like any other dynasty^into two main chronological groups : (1) 
those who Sourished, before' the Mahii-Bliarata Whir aud (2) those 
who floarished after - the War* On the basis of the ealcnla- 
. tions set foith in niy paper on the 
■ Saisnnaka and Slaarya chronology^ 
for the dates of the , Sahhn.akas and 
the Maha-ldiarata *\Yar^ I caiiie to the, 
conclnsbn that the post-Waha-Bharata 
Brihadrathas covered 697 years. Now I find a uoufirmation 
of that conclusion in a Parauio datum which was not ao.esslble 
to me %Yhen. I wrote my above paper (191b)* This datum is 
found in a Tare manuscript of the Matsya Purana^ at present 
in the India OiSce Library^ (No. 334 ; Jackson colled ion).’^ 

2. The Puranas (the Vayii^ Brahman da and I^Iatsya) after 
chronieding the reigns of the Magadha Sovereigns from Sahaileva 
^ who fell in the Bharata w^'ar up to Hipufijaya give the follow- 
ing line to close the Brihadratha dynasty 

ftiT t tiff 

^ J.B.O.B..S., 1. 111-112. 1’hs accession of Malul-Xandn falls in 409 B.O.> tn4 the 
birfcli o£ Farikshlt or the end of the Maba-BIirmitx War (1015 4-400) in 1121 b.c* 

^ The Parras give l^OOO-'years to Brihadrathas. But the post-Malia-Bljarsta 
Brihadrathas are only 33 aad there are ISf'pre-Maha- Bharat i priiioes of th# 
Brihadratba dynasty. The Saisnnaka dynasty commences in 727 B.o. on tho estinc* 
tionoftho rjlhadrathas. To tho credii! of tho posft-Maha-Bharata Brihadrathas 
thus thero would be only (X424— 717) 697 years J.B.O.E.S., 1, 111-13, 

’ Bargiier, PuranaTcit, p. xxxii. 
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The latter (ele) are the 32 Future Briliadrathas. The rule 
0 f * the Brihadrathas {tesham) will indeed (cover) full thousand 
years/'^ Tesltdjm does not; as it cannot^ refer to the S2 Future 
Kings : for them: ete has been used. 

The rare copy of the Matsya referred to above omits these two 
lines and gives the following ones instead s™ 

The latter {ete) sixteen kings are known as the Tutiire 
Bnhadratlias. The reign of the above {tes/idm) (the post-Maha- 
Bharata Brihadrathas) is of seven centoieS; and their (regnal} 
age over 20 years (each)*’^ 

The employment of the different pronouns ete and iesimm 
in this case too shows that the two- statements contained in tho 
two lines refer to two independent subject-matters* 

3. Again^ the post-Maha-Bhtota Kings of the main, dynasties 
„ have been divided into three classes : for 

« Future Kiiiifs.” ^ 

instance; the post-Maha-Bbarata Briha- 
drathas are divided into the Pash'; the Tresent ^ and the ^ Future ^ 

[ = later] Brihadrathas. The dividing line between the Past and 
the Future (=ihe former and latter) kings consists of the kings 
at pre&ent reigning*. These 'present kings'^ lived some six or 
geven generations after the Maha-Bharata W ar. One of these 
kings was Adhisiaia (or Adhisama)- Krishna of the Paiirava dy- 
nasty under whose patronage the Puranic data of what was then 
considered the past history; seem to have been originally collected.® 
The contemporary of Adhisima-Krishna in Magadha was Benfijit; 
the 7th in my list of the post-Maha-Bharata Brihadrathas.® 
The narration about the Kings before Senajit is put in the 
Purauas in the past tense and that of the latter ones in the 
future. Thus these kings who came after Senajit were the 




» J.B.O.R.S., 1. lia. 


28,: 
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Future Brlliadrailms.'', As' to the aiimber ofthes3 Future Brilia- 
drathas proper, ia the list - of the post- Brihad- 
' ^ ^ , rathas I have given 15 kings {Nos, S— 

rathae/^ 22)* after Sena jit (the ^ present "" Miig), 

One more name is further clearly traceable, A manuscript of 
the Yayu (Jones M3. ^Y. 6 T;37 in the IikHa O fue Libiury) 

after Subala (or Su'iluK No. 18 of my list) : 
rctjyam SaeJiil'o hhokhshyati atki S'cUni-ja^i ^aiakJ 


4, It seems that the writer of the rare datum of the 3fatsya 

700 years against 33 or 32 had the data before him which occur in 
kings. every Puraiia, viz., that the Brlhad- 

rathas enjoyed sovereignty for full 1,000 ye trs, tbit the figure 
for the number of the kings which stool at the foot of the list 
of the posi-Maha-Bharata Brihadrathas, including both the 
Past and the Future ones, was 32 or 33, and that the whole lot of 
the 32 or so had been called '^the Future Briliadrathas The 
writer of our datum to be more accurate notes that the 
Future Brihalrathas were only 16. Likewise he considered the 
1,000 years ’^which really represents the period for the whole 
Brihadratha dynasty)/ placed at the close of the post-Mahii- 
Bharata Brihadrathas, m'sleading. So he puts down the total 
of the reigns of the post-Maha-Bharata Brihairathas as ^ seven 
centuries'' of coarse, in round numbers®. The writer seems to 
have accepted that the total number of the post-Maha-Blidrata 
Brihadrathas— those who reigned before Senajit and those after 
him, including Senajit — ^was 32 or 33, for he gives the average 
reign-period as above 20 years =i21‘2i). 

5. My calculations as observed above based on the dates for tlie 
War and the ^aisiinakas gave 607 

607 years already found ^ post-Maha-Bharata Bri- 

* hadrathas. And if we took the least 
figures for the individual reigns as they are to be found in the 

J.B.O.E.8., 1. 112. 

^P«gltet»F. T., 16,-11.83. 

• ® See ^ , 

^ CoMpara It wllh ^ a fnE tixotwad years f for tke' whole Ike^ 
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Piiranas now before ns^ we also get 697 years^ as shown in J3. 
O.E.S.;, I, 42. Against this we have 700 of the Matsya MS- 
This might be taken as a complete confirmation, considering the 
looseness implied in ^ Seven centuries ^ and the treatment of the 
fractions of a year by the Ptiranic chronicles. 697 might as well 
be treated as 698. In view of the fondness of the Hindu 
chroniclers for round numbers, it would be quite natural to 
express 697 or 698 as ^ seven centuries 

6. Mr, Pargiter^s explaJaation of the four lines of the above data 
might be considered before closing the 

Criticism of Mr. Pargiter's Subject. Both Mr. Parglter ^ ^ and 
explanation. myself ^ ^ take the full ],000 years 

to refer to the comifiete line of the Brihadrathas.^^ But 
Mr. Pargiter says that the figure 32 for the kings refers to 
the whole dynasty (10 before and 22 after the War). This 
view is untenable for three reasons : (1) The pronoun eie (These^ 
^ the last spoken of,*^ ^ the latter ’’) for the 32 can refer only to the 
post-Maha-Bharata kings who are just described above. With 
reference to 1,000 years altogether a. distinctive pronoun 
am) is used. According to the rules of Sanskrit grammar both 
cannot denote one and the same subject-matter. (2) It is pos- 
sible to describe the post-Maha-Bharata Brihadrathas as the 
^ Future^ (Later) Brihadrathas as they all come after the War 
and a very large number of them consists of the Future Brihad- 
rathas proper. But it would be impossible to describe the kings 
who reigned before the Maha-Bharata War as ^ Future Kings ^ 
as in the eye of the Puranic chronicler they pre-eminently belong 
to his Past History (his Modern History beginning with the 
Maha-Bharata War). (3) On Mr. Pargiter^s explanation the two 

Of, 360 for the exact 362 of the dynastic total for the Sasunahas. 
J.B.O.R.S., I, 69* 

Pargiter, P.T., 13. 

13 J.B.O.R.S., L, 111. 

13 That it must refer to the whole dynasty is further CTident from the 
Puranic datum counting only 1,015 years from the birth of Parikshit to the 
coronation of Maha-Nauda who was about the last sovereign of the Saisunaka 
dynasty and who flourished 318 years after the extinction of the Brihadrathas. 


gQ mHAPRATHA tIHBOirOtOCl’r. p,B.O,S.S. 

sets of statements in tlie text of the four lines qnote-l cannot be 
reoonciled. 700 or 7^-3 ‘ " years taken for the whole dynasty^ would 
discredit the full 1,000 years as rocoTjuized hy -^fr. Pargiter 
Although the learned writer says that ‘If we read mjo in /Mt. 
with that oonstmotion (treating the .itoia as containing two 
indepenlent state.nmts), the tot d poriol he 7(#0 years 

and would give an average reign of Just under '23 years which 
would be “viinsdihikarp.”^ (p. 13), he stops short. He is pre- 
cluded from reoogalzing the obvious signitbiuce that the 700 
refers to the post-Maha-Bhilrata kings and 1,000 to the whole 
dynasty, owing to his unfortunate supposition tint the 31 ‘ future 
kings ^ included also the ptisl Brihairathas wno are enuuieiated 
befoi'e the Maha-Bharata Waiv 

IL — A EeconBtructh}^* 

1 , As I liave already pointed out, tlie present receuBiou of ilio 
Puraiyas expressly iiidi eat d tliat ilioy 'Oiiiit 
The omitted kings. tlie miimportant mi nes from tlie dyrnstic 

lists, altlioujli they preserre the perlol hy inclaiai^^ in ini 
preceding or stLCceeding reiga.^^ Wo do not know how many 
names from the post-Maha-BharataBrihadralhas were origiiuilly 

oimtted. The present lists give generally only 31: 7 up to 
Senajifc (including him) audio after* The present list is thus 
short of at least 10 names (33—32). Three of them, without 
reigns, however, are clearly traceable^ 

The king next to SeitdjU is S^af-runJiZ^^i. After bairn i! jay a 
Mr. Pargiter gives Vibhu» Bat with Vibhu I gave in my list 
(J.B.OJl.S., L 112) 31aUh%^.a which on the materials then 
before me appeared to me as a distinct name. Between 
Satmfijaya aiii Vibhu the Brahmlnda gives 
M-SS. of the- Vishnu, also read Ripu and Mhpunjmia (Pargiter, 
p. 15, %. 4B), and a copy- of the Vilyu here as well as a MS. of 

. This is obtained by Hr. Pargifcei* by reading nayo of the MS. as tray^, Ap.;a‘b 
disregarding the acta al reading, the proposal disregards the esis tenet of 
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14S3 A.G. at tlie India OlBco Libraiy (No. 2103) suggests 
Ilii/iabala as a distinct king. Both th§ Brahmanda and Vayu 
do not give him any reign period although they describe him as a 
very groat king {rmidbi^cklAif ma/ia-dala-pardirama). It seems 
there l:ore clear that one name Ma/iMala-’Hi^ufiJaj/a has to 
come between Nos. 8 and 9 of my old list. 

In the Vayu we have Wirvrt^i 2Lnd 68 ye^rs^ while 

the Matsya omits JEman and retains only Nirvriti (No. 14 of my 
old list) and the Brahmanda omits Nirvriti and retains only ^King 
Eman, The period^ however, uniformly remains 58 years. 

This illustrates the method of pruning adopted by the Puranas. 

The third king who can be clearly traced is B' airunj ayin who 
is given by the MS. dated in 1483 a.d., after Subala or 
Suchak ( No. 18 of my old list) : rdjyam siicJidlo hhoh^liyaii 
atha B atTvt,%j(^fi tatali (Pargiter, p. 16, 7^.83). 

8. It has been already suggested {J.B.O.R.S., T., 112) that 

it is possible to find some of the miss- 
Variants, . . x i* ' t • 

mg names in the variants found in 

diSeront Puranas. It is possible that each set might represent 

two names of tlie same monarch. An examination of each case 

might enable us to decide whether the different Puranas have 

preserved different kings (as in the case of NirvriU and Eman) 

or one and the same. There are three sets of variant names in 

the Brihadratha list. Nos. 13, 15, and 17 of my old list. 

(1) 50, 25, 35, 25 or 50 years (different MSS, of the 

Matiya) ; Dharmanelra ^ full, 5 years ^ Brahmanda-); 

Eliarniah^lietra in the Bhagavata and Ekama in the Gariida and 
Vishnu. 

Here Dharmanetra and Sunetra seem to be identical. The pan-* 
elia (five) which has been turned into panchMi' t (50), occurs in an old 
Ivl S . dated in 1525 (India OiSice Library, No. 1 91 8) . Twm hundred 
years later we get it as Pancha-trim^at v^:nd pmcJia-vim^ML 

jBnidn has been missed by Mr. Pargifcer. P.T. 16^ « . 06. , 

In the Vayn MSS. (%5RT), T. 16n. 66, 

For a study of the misreadings see PT, 16, 
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(^) Trinetmy 28 years (Matsya) : Susyama^ 38 (Braliiiianck^ 
Vishmi; Ganida) : S'ranm (Bluigavata) : Snvraia (Vayu). 

'' :-Ia this .case the.re is no affinity in form or i.a„ ,, meaning : 'and':' ; 
, the readings also in the two sets are different: 

'(mJ against (V., Br.) It seems that the 

reign-periods of two kings are incorporated into the llgiires 28 
or 38 and that the Matsya showed preference to Trine ira while 
the Vayu and Brahmanda to Sus'rama* 

{S) MaM-netra^ 33 years '/(Matsya)'': ^0'' 

MSS., Br., 33). 

Again this appears to he a case of incorporating one reign- 
period into another, £0 or £3 years of Suimti and the reign of 
MaMneira added together into 33. The names too are different. 

Thus the two last variant sets might represent four instead 
of two kings. In that case we would be recovering tliree certain 
(§ 7), and two probable names out of the tea Brihadrathas 
latterly omitted. 

I take tins opportunity to correct a mistake. X took Apraitpa as a variant 
(J.B.O.R.S., I, 113). But it ia really a raiyspdling of Apuid^ns (No. 3) as 
pointed out by Mr. Pargiter. PT., p, 14, 
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9. We can now reconstmcfc the list of the post-War Briha- 
drathas in the light of the above discussions as follows : — 


Years,. 

Serial 

N.O, 

Kings, 

Bemar&s, 

1 

a 

3 

A 

B.C. 1727-1424 

fc. 


Pbe-Wab Beihadbathas 

1727 B.C. d. of Yasu tbo 
ckakh^-ojparichava ; acc. of 
Brihadratha and Laindatioa 
of Magadha dynasty (1,00) 
yeors be fore the Saismi^^ha 
dynasty, 727 B.C., J.B,O.R.S., 
L lU). 

About 15 genera- 
tions, as they are 
contemporaries to 
about 16 kings- 
of the Ikshvafca 
dynasty (J-. R. A. 
S., 1910, 29), 12 
naraes are trace- 
able (J.B O.R.S., 

I, in, «). 

■ 


Cir. 14?i9 B*c. d. of Jarasandlia, 
ace, of Sahadeva,- 

Cir, 14B8 B.c, Eajasuja of 
Tudhisthira, 

1454 B.o. Sahadeva d* in the' 
Maba-Bharata War. 

Date based cn 

1 that ot the Ma- 
ha-Bharatii War 
(J. E. O. R S.. 

I, no). The 

Fandavas were 
14 years in eJfile* 
before the War. 



Po sT“ Maha-Br Zeata- 
Beihabeathas. 




(t) The “ Fast Kings^* 


B. C. 1424— 1S66 

1 

Somadlii, 58 (Y., M** Br.) 

* Successor ' io 
^5ahade?a (M)., 
his son (Y, Br.), 
Capital at Girvi- 







1366—1306 2 gruf&avas, 60 (Y. ; Br. M, 

G'l). 


I Son of the above 
(7., Br.); ‘flou- 
rished in bis line’ 




cliscussiou 


above, § 8. 
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1806--1280 


3 Ayatayus, 26 (Br. M, v 


1280-1240 4 Niramitra, 40 (M. ; V. ; Br. 

. . iaiam), ■ ■ 

1240—1190 5 Subsbatra, 50 (M. ; Br. ; V: 

58, 50). 

1190—1167 6 Brihat-karman, 23 (Y. ; Br,, 

iL, 23, 22). 

(«) The Present King, 

1167 — 7 Seiiajit, ‘ at f resent ruling Reign period possi» 

no figure in Br., Y. M., 500 bly inokidecl in 
er It)5. the next reign. 

. (m) Kutxire Kings- 

—1132 8 Satrufijaya 35 (Wilson’s Y. 

35 ; V., Br. M., 40). 

1132 9 Mahabala or Eipnujava I {¥., Describei as a 

Br. ; no years given). great kbjg ^ 

* very powerful \ 

-1107 10 Yibbu, 25 (Y. 25 ; Br. 85 ; M, 

1^8), . 

1X07—1101 11 Suebi, 6(M. 58 and 6, i,e„ 

; “ 58 ” copied from anoLher 

-v ' . ' - - _ - place J Y. . 58 5 Br . 58). 

1101-1073/ ■ 12 Y, j M. 28 

1073-1013 13 Suvrata, 60 (Y., M, 60 64; 


Kings. 


Eemai'ks. 


Years. 
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Years, 

Serial 

Ho. 

Kings. 

Eemarks. 

1 

2 

s 

4f 

1008-950 

15 

16 

[58(V,Br. M.) ... 
Eman J 

See discussion 

* aboTe. Bh and 
Yi., omit both 

950-923 1 

17 

18(?) 

Trinetra* 

Susraraa, 23 (M. ; V, 68, 88, 
Br. 88). 


922>^9U 

19 

Driaiip.sena, 8 (Br., Y, ‘40 
and 10 and 8’ or, Y., ‘40 
and 100 and 8 M. ‘ 40 
and S\ i.e., 43 copied out 
from another line). 


91.4— 

-894 

20 

21(?) 

Sumati *) 20 (Y., 20, 88 ; 

1 Br. 14, 

Mahinetra,,. J 88). 

See - 1 . discussion 
above, 

894—872 

22 

Subala ... 22 {or Sachala, 

' Y„ 22 ; 
M„ .82; 
Br., 40), 


Cir. 873 

23 

Satrujayia 


—833 

24 

Sunetra ... 40 (Br., Y, ; VI., 
genem i I y 
omits). 


832-802 

25 

Satyajit ... 30(Br., 30, 

8BjY.,80, 

M. generally omits. 

V , 1* I, 1 - ' Sf ■ 

- . 

803—777 

26 

Yiavajifc ' r** -26 (Br^ YV| M.,“ 
25,35,68). 


777—737 B.C, 

27 

Ripahjaya (II) 50 (Br., Y. ;.M.) 

- , - €97, ■ ; 

An old copy of Y . , 
(1483 A. 0.) says, 
igf Mem 
: (^aime 

, were nery power- 
ful kings ’’ in- 
stead of the read- 
ying 32 Mugs/*-''"' ^ 


III.— Tlie Terms “Annsamyana,” “Bajii- 
kas” and “ Former Kin^s ” in Asoka’s 
Inscriptions. 

By K. P. Jayaswal. 

^ ‘Anm-samyana* ' 

Tins term occurs in ' Rock Edict ^ III and in tke two sepa- 
rate ‘ Edicts ’ o.f Kalinga (Jangadh and .DliauUV Er. Kern gave 

ittlie meaning “ torn- of inspection and others, “ assembly^^ 
Eoth interjiretations are unsatisfactory. 

The ‘ assembly ’ interpretation is opposed to the context. 
Every time anusaipyana occurs it is coupled with a verb ‘ to go 
out% ‘to be turned out’; 

UhauH. Jaxigmlh. 

{a) ill) uf'g’a 

•q=53 Tf=g3 

\j> , -or vjl ■ 

(6) fT ^ 

vc) % jT’fTnicfi ftsfjWfcr (c) 

sEf^^jsrpr’ cf^ 9!i'g'T'?f^3 "93??^ grir 31 

SETCJ^ 36'ji teyf fll 'siTfq 

n; ■ V ; : : ■ -t' 

“ Rock Edict III ”— 

(Kalsi)=f'fT$ll<5 (Girnar) =f5IOTH 
■•.■.;««*^-;r.(Shahbazgarhi) =f*r«3Tn (Manscra) arfipKTn^ (Ka- 
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If wc comjiai-e the passages mai'ked {a) of Dhauli and Jan- 
gadh above, we find ‘ going out ^ or ' being turned oiit ’ (causa- 
tive) is treated as equivalent of ann-samr^ana. Exit cannot 
denote 'coming together ■'or ‘assembling Anu-sam-yanaiheve^ 
fore has not been used in the sense of ‘ assembly’. Literally it 
means going together'’, ‘ departure ’ {sam-yana) in sequence ’ 
or ‘ regularly ’ {anu) . Now the passage marked [b] contem- 
plates the departure of the whole body {varga). This collective 
body was the body of High Ministers or maha-matras according 
to passage (fi). Would the whole body of the High Ministers, 
who as at Tasila and at tJjjain were charged with the govern- 
ment of the Presidency or Vieeroyalty, ‘ go out ’ or ‘ be turned 
out together’ for the purposes of going on an official tour? 
The result would be that the capital would be without a single 
minister during the alleged ‘ tour The object of the ‘ going 
out as stated in the Kalihga records, conclusively negatives the 
‘ tour ’ interpretation. The High Ministers owing to the me- 
thod of ‘ going out ’ were e.vpected to remember their business 
and not to neglect it (passage C), and according to the passage 
preceding (u) ' the going out ’ was necessary to stop oppression 
to the ^ citizens of Tosali i — 

^cIT% ^ (etc., then follows passage (a) — 

Why should the Ministers go out on toni/rom the capital 
while the idea is to stop oppression on the men 
in (Tosali) the capital ? Why should the whole body of Ministers 
‘ go out ’ or' be tui-ned out ’ on a tour to stop oppression to the 
‘ city-body ’ or “ city-men ” (capital-men, Nagara-jana) ? 
Why should the provision of going out on tour make the minis- 
*ters mindful of their business ? 

Hindu Polities and the Divyavadana explain the riddle; 
The “ going out ” is going out of office or an official transfer. 

The Sukm-nUi provides for the transfer of cabinet ministers 
with their two under-secretaries every three) five, seven, or ten 
years, for “ authority in the hand of any one should n5t be long. ” 




ASOKA’S ihsoeiptions. 


m{mT< ^ 2 n 3 i^« ^ T^' ** 

. ; „ ■ 3]X« aI..!® 

• 1 J! , fivp-vearly transfer in Orissa. But he 

. e.L .0 Mi.«« .t 

Tasila to three years : ^ ^ 

^ 'g ’sgf^raxnfe^ 

%i?g gi[f 5 tgn^f^ 

, 1 rTio rpvolt of the Panra-jana or the 

Tlie ri»ya»»dsm tjites 

CapWW of S« com.* tor^^ 

toTrtlXg” bot agafa.t the wicted-„ioM Minuter. 

„J» lid mne and -"bo hai inraM tban. 

.am OTtot ^ traiftwn 1 

1 => 

Here there is a clear reference to newly-come mimsteis. 
Alolttis inscription enjoins on ^ra at Ta.Ja not to 

overstep the ^rhe nTted, assures the 

people oSSjrid the Capital-body at Tosali that 
Le to go out every five years in accordance with ^ 

is «/fl-fA«ma or principles of government. Thereby he wo 
lessen the chances of oppression to the City-body. Asoka deck 

tta. to tee that a. Capital-body i. not P“‘ Xill 
, sudden e xcitement 

. • tot *W ecft^lare sense, compare jatwnb 
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AsoicA»s imcmBnom^ 


according to dharma make the Ministers go out ^ and those 
will become Ministers who are not rough and violent^ 

J'm, 

Ab the capital-body or citizens of Taxila were more sensi- 
tive to insults^ ^ from ministers the tenure of office was made 
shorter* A defined period of office was regarded as a salutary pro- 
vision as reminding the Ministers of their limited sojourn and 
making them mindful of their responsibility. 

( 2 ) 

Transfers and Direction to Accounts 
Department. 

In view of the above interpretation ' Rock Edict ■’ III should 
be translated now as follows t— » 

?t ?:«r im 

IclT Girnar] 

TT^w ^pr^Tpr' ^ccciw swraT 

^sjT w ^*iT?f£r 

jpwfe I 

After the twelfth year of my coronation^ 1 issued this order .* 

^ All O'ver my coimiry my offloers^ both the Rajukas and the 
Pradesikasj every Jive years mmt go out of office regularly and 
together (in a body). 

The Council (of Ministers) shall also direct the officers, 
in the Ganaua Department in this, as in any other matter, as ’ 
well as in the matter of the following dharma-recommendation/'* 

[I have thankfully adopted the interpretation of ga^amsj 
as proposed by my friend Mr. Bhandarkar. It is in accordance 
with the data in the Artha-Sastra.] 

The general order for a five-yearly transfer was passed in the 
13th year. It was applicable to the whole empire. The excep- 
tions with regard to Taxila and Ujjain would, therefore, come later. 
The Kalinga proclamations were thus of a date subseq^uent to the 
l^th regnal year elapsed. 
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The Department of State- Accounts (the Ganana) was required 
to take note of the order of the five-yearly transfers, 'going 
out.*' They were expected to insist, in their own way, on its 
compliance# They, according to the Artha-Sastra, received from 
the Maha-matras collectively despatches and statements relating 
to their collective responsibilities (page 64). 

The second order of the Emperor in ' Edict III is that 
a particular dkamdnusaBii should be also brought to the notice 
of the Ganana service. The Emperor expects the Council to in- 
struct in the matter of the dharma-anusasti as they instmct the 
Department in ordinary matters of business. Why this semi- 
religious order along with the administrative order of the transfer- 
rule ? The anusasti is apparently some quotation or injunction 
of the Dharma or Buddhism. Obedience to parents, liberality, and 
sacredness of life are coupled there with 'economy ^ {apavvayatd 
and apa bhdndatd). Bhmddgdra in Pali means ' Treasury 
(Jataka, I. 504), hkdnda would thus be money. In the language 
of the Maiiryan Secretariat, it meant revenue or surplus-revenue 
sent by Provinces under seal and with yearly statements (Artha- 
Sastra, page 64)‘ Apa-ihanidla, therefore, means 'keeping away 
from balance ^ and apa vyayatdy ' keeping away from expenditure^, 
both denoting ' economy in State-expenditure. The old interpre- 
tation, ' avoidance of bad language ^ cannot stand as the word is 
Ihdnda, not hlianda (see Girnar where long forms are preserved) , 
The dharma passage would have meant ordinary, home economy. 
But the quotation could yield the technical connotation and 
suited the emperor and his state finance. He pointed out, to 
practise economy was as sacred according to the Dharma as 
Reverence to parents. TheEmperor was thus telling the Ganana 
Department that to. keep a" watchful eye on items of State-expendi- 
ture was a sacred duty. It is probably implied that no allowance 
to the Ministers after the fifth year is to be sanctioned by the 
Department, as that would be unlawful expenditure. 

* m’ET wraft; ftraft: ■g' ^ m, 

^ 
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( 3 ) 

Rajukas. ’ ■ 

The Pratlesikas correspond to the Maha-matras at Ujjam, 
Taxila, etc. In other words, they were the “ Provincials or the 
Provincial Ministers.* If the Pradesikas were the Provincial 
Ministers, the Eajukaswho are more important than, and who are 
contrasted with, the Pradesikas must be the Ministers at the seat of 
the Central Government. This view is confirmed by Pillar Pro- 
clamation IV which says that the Rajfikas ruled over lacs and lacs 
of people, that the Emperor in the 27th year gave them complete 
independence in the matter of dan4a Si.ndL abhihara, tuxd. that the 
Emperor having made over his subjects (praja) .to them felt sure 
as a mother does having assigned her child (praja) to the care of a 
known nurse. The points to be noticed are that the people (Jana) 
and subjects (Praja) (who were lacs and lacs) were in the 
charge of the RajAkas as a child is in that of a nurse— with full 
control. The ‘ People ' and ' Praja " denotes that the whole of the 
People were under their rule. Asoka had become free from the 
anxieties of administration. The Rajukas thus could not have 
been ‘ commissioners,' or superior officers of a few districts (as 
supposed by Mr. V. Smith), or mere Revenue officers (Biihler), or 
Judicial officers as recently proposed. Their ' going out ' of office 
every five years also suggests that they were of the class of 
High Ministers. Now take the terms iai4ct. and aiUkara, in 
respect of which their authority was declared supreme in the 
27th year by the Emperor. European scholars have rendered 
them as “punishment and honour But alUhdta means 
' attack, ' ‘ taking up arms,' as well. The technical meaning 
of d,ay\4a, ‘ government, ' is now known from the study of 
Hindu Politics. Danda and abhihara will thus mean ‘ govern- 
ment ' and ' military operations,' Peace and War. The EajAkas 
were given complete independence in matters of Govern- 
ment and Military undertakings— both in matters of Peace and 
War, home government and foreign relations. Such powers 
can only be held and exercised by the Imperial High Ministers. 

* See ChUders, wi ‘ raja ' where Putfew is ingest adwiaistrative area in 
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The Eajhkas (' P- E ” authorized to grant the ‘ anu- 

grahas ’ privileges to the J ana-pada Body. Now we know ^ 

to grant to the Janapada. The Artha-Sastra also 

assumes that the king granted f ® J 

pada bodies (page 394). ^he Eajhka’s junsdic ^ 

V -E IV) to do the same is a further proof of the fact that they 
axercised sovereign authority in government from the year ^ 7 t,h 
of Aloka’s coronation. 

Schotas We taken rajil, as a deimtive of ryjo, K>pe. Bat 
Eajk is. know. Pali fom. (Mtaka, 1 US.fOl), in tie .ens. 
of ‘ ruler, ’ ‘ king '. The citizens of the republican Lichehhavi 
State are' called raids (I. 179), and seven kings who attacked 

Benares were called raians and rajds. The Eajukas of Asoka 

thus were 'the inilers ^ or B,,lerB-31irtiders, the committee 
of rhe Parisa vested with real executive powers over the 
whole empire. Such a committee or smaller body of the 
ministers are called in the Maha-Bharata, Mantra-Grahas, ' those 
vested with the policy of Stateri* Compare rajumm raja- 
maha-maiUnam of the Vinaya. They are not viceroys because 
the Eaidkas were ^wtas, i.e., members of the executive 
service (ministers), and Hike the Provincial ministers they 
were subject to the rule of transfers and the viceroys (uparajas) 
were to see to the transfers of the corresponding Pradeslkas. 
No provision for the transfer of the viceroys was made. 

Mju is a diminutive form of Bdjd in spoken Hindi. The 
form ro /4 is connected with ray’s. But it is wrong to suppose 
that it is au optional form of raja itself. Philologically an 
independent lease, ray 4, is necessary. Rdjukoi may mean holder 
of the reins'* (of government, cf. «ii^raS/;ara). But it never 
occurs in that sense in Eterature, while maha-matras are called 
^ rajas ^ (Childers 

(4) 

. The year 27th. 

- the aeth year elapsed or the 27th year current of 

HsaMiishek»,'^ A^k|&,^® 5T.t. ’ that year he composes the 

■*S5nti, 83,.,60X&|a6akoi^'i3.)'' ' " 

t J.B. 0. 
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Pillar Proclamations and the next year he surveys Ills past 
good acts (P. E. VI.) According to the rule that coronation 
took place in the 25th year ( Kharavela's inscription),* the 27th 
year of consecrated reign was Asoka's 5lst year of life. He 
thus practically retires from official life after his 50th year, t 

^ Pillar Edict ^ VI shows that some predecessors of Afoka 
on the Magadlia throne had been heterodox. They are said 
by Asoka to have desired the spread of the Dharma, which, 
to be judged by the description of his own achievements in 
that connexion (P. E. VI), appears to have been of a heterodox 
nature. It aimed at the abolition of sacrifices. Even Bimbisara J 
would have been regarded by Asoka as one of such sovereigns. 
The reference may be to him, to any of the Nan das, or to them 
and to Chandra Gupta who is said to have retired as a Jain ascetic. 
The kings who wanted to discourage sacrificial killing of 
animals had been more than one, or rather two, as Asoka refers 
to them in the plural. 

J. B. O. E. s.. Ill*, 4t38. "V 

f Cf. Bivyavadana, page 432, winch says that the Empei’or was deprived 
of ‘ authority ' by the ministers. 

J A passage in the Bivyavadana actually describe Aloka referring to the reli- 
gious work of Bimbisara and ‘ others ' (page 898). 


IV.— Gholam *Ali Rasiklii 

By Klian Bahadur Saiyid Zaiuir-ud-dln Ahmad. 

At the downfall of the Moghul Empire in. India when the 
.Government of Bengal^ Bihar and Orissa was changing hands 
there was bora in the district of Patna a mm named Gholaiii 
‘^’Alb afterwards known hj his pen-name ^ Rasikh \ who was des- 
tined to leave his mark in the domain of Urdu poetry. 

He was horn in 1162 A. H. (1749 A. D.). There is no re- 
corded account of his family to trace his descent. It is said that 
his grandfather came to Bihar from Shahjahanabad (Delhi), 
and settled here. They say that ^ Rasikh ^ was born at a village 
called ^ Sain ^ which is at a distance of ten or twelve miles from 
Banlvipore, but in his early years he permanently removed to 
Patna to take his abode there. Up to his death, however, he 
never built a house of his own and lived in a tenanted building. 
It is said that his first teacher in poesy was one ^ Mirza Sharer \ 
Later on he became a pupil of Mir Taqi ^ Mir ^ of Delhi, who 
then ruled in India as the enthroned King of Urdu poets. Both 
Muhammad Husan Azad and ^Ali Muhammad ^Shad^ in 
their books say that ^ Rasikh ^ went to ^ Mir ^ to sit at his feet, 
but when the latter saw his verses he told him that he need not 
bother himself to be his pupil as, he himself, to tell the truth, 
was a past master of poesy. However, on the insistence of the 
young poet, he simply changed a word or two in one of his verses, 
and thug Impressed upon him his Hall-mark which entitled him to 
pass as a recognized poet of the Urdu language. In his various 
verses ^ Rasikh prides upon his being a pupil of ^ Mir On 
the death of the latter ^ Rasikh ^ was recognized as his true suc- 
cessor. All the other poets of his time recognized him as their 
^ Ustad.** . used to flock at his place and take lessons from 
Mm at this in his wious Yoxses, 
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In connection with his writing verses it is worth mentioning 
that he never wrote verses unless he first refreshed his mind with 
the sweet melody of music. He was a very skilful singer and 
had a singular taste for music. In him ^ music ^ and ^ muse ^ 
were combined together. He had a. very tender heart. It is 
said that whenever he read his ^ ghazals in ^ mosha^iras ^ (parties 
held for reciting ghazals by several poets) tears dropped down 
from his eyes and he became so much overpowered by emotion that 
he could hardly control himself and read out his ^ ghazals to 
their finish. 

He was well-read in ^ Sufism ^ He was fully familiar with 
the writings of Mukhdum Shurf-nd-din Ahmad of Bihar^ one of 
the greatest saints of the Muslim world, and during his closing 
days, as he himself writes to Shah Abul Hassan ^ Fiird ^ Sajja- 
dahnashin of Phulwari, he had given himself up to reading books 
on ^ Sufism.*' This gives a clue to his being so full of pathos 
and of love and sympathy for mankind and God 's creatures in 
general. 

Lack of recognition of the indigenous talents and abilities, 
which is a slgnific 2 int characteristic of the Province^ compelled 
him to go abroad and knock at the doors of men of other pro- 
vinces for help and support.^ No doubt he got some rewwds for 
h*s poems, as he h’mself hints at it, from some of the grandees 
of his native place, but they were by fits and starts and too 
insignificant to be of any substantial help to him. He was not 
a rich man— rather he passed his life in pecuniary difficulties. 
Wo find him complaining of this in his various ^ Alusnavies,'’ and 
also in the letter ho wrote to Shah Abul Hassan ^ Furd \ He 
writes to the latter that he was compelled by the vicissitudes of 
fortune to seek fresh fields and pastures new, and not to stick io 
his native place — Patna. This letter was written when the writer, 
as he mentions in the letter, was close xipon 70 years of age. 
He visited several cities of Upper India, and once in his closing 
days he went to Calcutta also. He waited upon Ghazi-ud-din 
Hayder and Asif-ud-Daiila of Lucknow, and presented a.: 
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"Mnsnavi" to each of them. But it is evident that Ms talents 
and merits were not fully recognized and rewarded there. Had 
it been otherwise he would have been fixed to their courts as it 
was then a customary thing. The reason seems to be this that 
he did not belong to Upper India^ but was a Bihari whom 
till then and till a long time after the Upper Indians did not 
consider as their peer in the Urdu language. "While in Calcutta 
he was so hard-pressed for money and was reduced to such 
serious straits that he could not even pay for his expenses back to 
his home. He was at last introduced there by Quazi Seraj-nd-diii 
Khan ^Mujid^ the Quaziul-Qnzzdt of Calcutta and Manlavi 
Rashid pen-named "ArshiKU, the Mufti of Calcutta to Maharaja 
Jagurnath Bahadur. The latter appears to have been a patron 
of men of letters. ^ Rasikh ^ wrote a ^ Musnavi ^ and presented 
it to the Maharaja wherein he fully described his straitened 
circumstances and appealed to his generosity and sympathy. 
This must have had its jDroper effect, because we find ' Rasikh-' 
giving expression to his sense of gratitude in some of his 
" Ruba'is ' for the help rendered by ^ Mujid ' and ^ Arshad/ 

As^ to his religions belief there is a controversy. Both 
Siximies ' and ' Shi'as " claim him to be one of their own sect. 


There are many verses in his writings in which he praises ^ ■'‘AH 


but at the same time there are verses wherein he praises other 
" Khahfs ' too. It must be pointed out here that he has not 
written anything in praise of ^ ^Ali' which runs counter to what 
' Siinnies 'ascribe to ' 'Ali ' or which , is in excess of what they 
think of him. As far as I have been able to deduce from his 
writings, I cannot but say that he was a Sunni ' and ^ Sufi out 
and out. The Sufi sect generally adore 'Ali as he is the 
fountain head of their sect. It is hence that they are so profuse 
m his praise. With both ^ Sunnies ' and ^ Shias ' love of the 
descendants of the Prophet is a cardinal principle of their tenets. 
The difference is simply this, that while one recognizes '^'Ali^' as 
one of the ^Khalifs', the other recognizes him as the 

Over and 


aaid. n ;fefeeir,z^I 


above 



. would- not have 
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recognized a Siinni ^ as his ^ Miirshid ^ (monitor). We haTa it 
in his own handwriting that he was a disciple of a Phulwari 
' Sajjadahnashin/ His letter is still preserved in Phulwari. It 
is written in his own handwriting, and I had the privilege and 
permission, while I called at the Phulwari ^ Khanquah " to read 
it with my own eyes. A copy thereof was also supplied to me 
which I still possess. 

An ariicle on ^ Rasikh ^ published in the defunct Urdu paper 
^Alpuneh'’, published in 1903, says that up to 1221 A. H. 
(1806 A. D.) ^ Rdsikh ^ passed his life in shifting from one place 
to another, but in 1222 he returned to Patna not to leave it 
again till his death. He died at Patna in his 76 years of age on 
the 26th Jamadi IT, 1238 A. H. (February 1823 A. D.) and was 
buried at Lodi Kiitra, where his tomb, though in a dilapidated 
condition, still exists. 

A complete collection of his writings is to be found in the 
Bankipore Oriental Library, ap.d a small collection of his works 
W’-as published about twenty-five years ago by one Aiirza Imdad 
Husain of Patna. The latter no doubt betrays a cruel hand 
of some plagiarists, still the j)ublisher deserves gratitude of the 
public for giving an access to ^ IldsiklFs ^ writings. 

Easikh as a PoaT. 

Rasikh was a born poet. When a striking event occurred or 
an unusual feeling moved him, his poetic genius wa>s stirred up 
and burst forth in verses. His j^oetie flight soar high to the 
domains of religion, love, heaven, destiny and the world at large. 
His light is pure, ^dry light free from the ^ humours^ of habit, 
and purged from consecrated usage. While no place and no 
heart is free from ^ love,^ Rfeikh'^s heart which bore the Hall- 
mark of it and was wounded and tortured by the treacherous 
treatment of the world, was a mine of pathos and emotion. 
His verses carry with them cogent proofs of it. 

He lived >t a time when there were still to he found, though 
more or less faint, traces of the Moghul Empire in the 
country. Till then foreign manners and customs had not 
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eclipsed tlie polish and refinement of the Moghul Courts and 
the etiquettes of the Muslim Indian Societies. This had an 
influence over his language which had assimilated the Court 
polish by the process of conscious imitation but without mimicry. 
He had exquisite felicity of choice, his dictionary had no 
vulgar word in it, no harsh one, but all culled from the luckiest 
moods of poets, and with a faint but delicious aroma of associa- 
tion, he had a perfect sense of sound, and one idea without 
which all the poetic outfit is of little avail — that of combination 
and arrangement. He had no hesitation in his anxiety to 
gain his end, even to use pure Hindi words, and he did so with 
such masterly precision that it imparted to his verses a fl ivour 
of its own. I shall quote here two couplets from his writings 

Xt _j — AJl M jA— ^ — ! J) ( I J 

'-(p <Ly> (ji je- ^ i. jA x~! ^ ( r ) 

The most striking feature of his verses is that if their metre 
and rhyme be done away with, they read just like very nicely 
composed prose. This proves his complete mastery over the 
language and composition, e.g : — 

£. CjK-aj — i _j — j U — ij ^ UL^ y Xy (r ) 

^ ^ .q cLy bu.. ^ ^ ^ j 

c=-i^ X JA cy q oaU J, ^ ( s) 

He was a happy mixture of originality, elegance, sense and ima- 
gination. He wrote with a beauty of design and finish that 
are of no time. He tried to satisfy not merely some fleeting 
fancy of the day, but a constant longing and hunger of»human 
nature. He did not tease his words int o a fury in order 

(1) I found its vicfcims conf ounded ; 

Those that came over this side were done with. 

(2) By its commumon men have parted from themselves ; 

They went to seek union but turned into hermits. 

(3) When hast thou recognized a friend ? 

Thou art not an acquaintance, rather a stranger, 

- ‘O a muairii: (one who takes a partner for God > 

‘ I id not expect this from thee, 

(6> Dostmn ^nbt the power of nourishing of the Providence f 
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to mrusa them with the deliberate heat oO his matured 
coucoption, and strived to replace the rapture of the mind 
with a fervid intensity of phrase. He was the original man 
who contrived to be simply natural. His ' ghazals ^ bear 
the stamp of maturity as well as youthful freshness. He 
puts hfe into the words and retains the attention of the readers. 
In the mam he is more a subjective poet than an objective one. 
His versos brim over with subjective matters. A large number 
of them fullj indicate tuat he was brooding over his own 
internal states and that he owed his success more to his in- 
tolleetuil world than the outside and material one. 

For similes and metaphors he has not to travel to regions 
unknown, but he seizes upon the things around and makes them 
serve his purpose which gratifies certain known habits of 


(1) If nob a begg^ar at tliy door, ^ 

Wliy then when it gets darh ? 

(2) With her silver bowl 

The full moon comes to thy door. 

(3) It (i 0 ., Heaven) has made mo a flower of game, 

This blach -faced is so much bent upon my injury. " 

(4) How far-reaching is the sight of these eyes ! 

I found this lance across the heart. 

(5) That origin of life is com; 

As the veil of words 
(d) Why should not the flam- 
It has been fanned i 

( 1 ) As within the soeds tho forms of plants are hiddenl 

So in the knowledge of tho Creator was that which lus now bean 

created. 


worm m such a way , 
is covering tho face of meaniDg, 
of the flro of joiy heart r*isa up ? 
up with tho shirt of thy eyelashes, 
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in using allusions he does not confine himself solely to those 
eTcnts, stories and persons that play parts in Arabic and Persian 
literatures, but he draws upon the Hindu traditions and mytho- 
loo'y also. In one of his mumavies named ‘ Hnsn-o Ishque " 
fReaiitv and Love) where he deserihes the triumph of ' love ", he 


m. 


VJJ 

T 






Jj 


rb^ 

(1) 


>1 v;j 

Go J 


(f ) 


b Djjjj 



(r) 



vjof w 

iji 

(f) 


There are many verses in his writings wherein he touches 
upon the social, moral and economic conditions of his time, ^ 

e.g. 

J-itj: Hi. ^ 5 ( B ) l‘ 

' I 

y w) u:^ " 




(V) 


B £. Hi- ^ 

dAfta. K ^ 'A'J { A ) 


if I ,fu 


i^ytb ^kiwNO ^ 


(1) Tlie liomo-comforb was lest by * Dauiun/ 

‘Kul ' left home on fcby account. 

(5) * Kamrup ^ at last became bemit fuv tbec, 

He in tbc end lost bis colon? and beauty. 

(B) Tliou made him shed tears in streams, 

Tbou made him wander about in tbe woods. 

(4') Thou showed him such a drchin, 

Which dieam created a mischief. 

(6) , Men of low position used to show respects to those of high position in life, 

A mean fellow couldn^t dar$ to seek precedence over an honourable 
man. 

(6) The old order has changed. The contrary exists now, ' 

Villains are better offi and the virtuous are in ruin and disgrace, 

(7) ^ Lowly men are more highly placed than meo of respectability. 

They ocenpy a higher poaition than men of birth. 

(8) Tbpso tiiaiarei^ lo the lowest 

Ctften occupy 
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S’ c>^ £ii*J ! 0^7^^ 


^ Uw: jJ fcy^U iJ G JJ ]j Jb 

111 Ills versos lie has touohed on various oocasions upon philo- 
sophical subjects, too, such as ^MVhat was the object of the 
Creation ? '^Everything of the Universe proves GocUs existence.'’^ 
" This world is alluring but at the same time fickle and transi- 
tory etc., etc, I shall give below some of his verses on the 
points :— 

^ ^ lijS ( *} ) 


<£i ^ 5 ^ ^ j.— ; j ( A ) 

(1) Those that deserve tlie fronfe place in Societiy, 

Ifc is wifcb cliiliculty that fehoy got even a place in the back seats, 

(2) Where is olden time ? Now the villains arc in ascendance. 

No ^ Ea’iS ’ is now to be found who does not favour a mean fellow, 

(3) What time is it that men call an honest man a fool ? 

Now he who tells a lie is considered a wise man, 

(4) Do not search for a faithful friend in this age. 

There are many friends bat a faithful one i§ more rare than an ^Anha, 

(5) The object of the creation was only His own exhibition. 

For looking at Him this mirror was needed. 

(6) He had in a way to represent His own glory. 

Hence He became maker of the mirror of the Universe, 

(7) No doubt some one is the organizer of the lively congregation of the 

world. 

Unless there is an organizer, a "congregation cannot be so superbly 
organized. 

(8) There is some active soul hidden, 

The method of this scene of activities (ire., world) indicates this, 
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jdij ■<L ^ aV'® ls^ y ^ ^ ^ 

^ w^ :j ; uW. ^ ) 

- ^ uM ^ u^--^ v^U| ^ gb ( r ) 

bb,^lA.w (jdi) ^I.XamK i^jisL. |«A^j j->^ ti^bx tUL ljV' ( ^ } 

jfr^'® ^ J?^ H^la. 0“i!f® U'^V ^ J> ^ J*** ( ^ } 

Verses eiiibodjiag admonition and advice are also very 
copiously met with in his writings. He misses no opportunity 
to convey liis sound counsel and advice to Iiis readers^ and does 
so in a very effective manner. Here are some suck verses : — 

^ ij ^ y }y^ " ^ 3 c>.'«Lju sS ( 1 ) 

ti ^J^l y ij — ‘b — li si^^'8 j-4.f (v) 

^ ^lo ^ cjnV^ ^ j ! lii ^ IXa bx lib ( A ) 

,5 CX-jj. ^ U* i xJ^,V Y*^' ^ j ) 

— A ^ ^ LJ vi b ^\ ^Sj ^ i ^ { I* ) 

y </ L/"* j)^ j (« O 

^ fix-tb ^ I 

(1) I found oufc the latent m the patent, 

The painter became visible to mo in the painting. 

(2) We are morning lamps. What is the value of staying here ? 

Traiisitoriness of this fleotiug congregation (i.e., world) is too apparent. 
{3) The expanse of the heart of this garden is very tidy, 

Here under the cover of each colour a net is placed. 

(4) The spectator gets from here nothing but a wound, 

I found this orchard totally a bed of loXa (which looks covered over with 
blood). 

(5) I have not come to the marhotplaco of existence by my ownself | 

Some one has brought me here in order to exhibit himself. 

(6) By no means oppress any one i 

Hever think of doing a bad turn. 

(7) Bo nob waste thy life in tyranny, 

I mean In this transitory world. 

(8) If thou aimest at Immortality after death, 

And in the ftitee’lif^*'|s^rAdi«^"" ■ ' 

(9) Leave bch ind thee a good name. 

Carry with thee reward of good deeds. 

(10) Only this one advice suffices thee. 

; ., Keep it in thy mind, and be happy, 

(11) nht ^ ^ 
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jA ^ j j ^7* ^ ( O 

^ ^ I Jl-*" 


^ ^ f ubj ^ ( ** )' 

^ ; uV. ^ V ^ 

y y ii. u^,^ »; ^ w.^.^ »jU ( r ) 


^ ^ dii-Mi ^ y>3 Ci^b ai j..< ^yt.■^ ( t* ) 


^y lA^J_-.a>i lx— .u-Xi. J^.lT'-^ (o) 


j^ y A l/ ( 1 ) 


y ^A u^?, ^U.iCxv.y J? ^(y ^u ^.) (y y 


r)^ ^lA ^y k ^ ^ ^ ^'b/ (^) 


y^yy y j?, yy y '"'^ yAL^.'^'^u ( ^ ) 

(1) O inean-miadcd ! do DOt bother thyself so much to- hoard money. 

Think of its result from the story of Qmritn^s account. 

(2) In this Karvansarai (i.o., this world) there is but fuss and bustle of 

departure, 

It is a place to take a lesson from and not to stay in. 

(3) Yes, plead guilty before God, 

Such is the condition of reverence, albeit thou'mayest be not guilty, 

(4) So try that thou maye^t gather religious wealth, 

0 yo, woaltliy ! how much and what amount is the riches of this world f 

(5) Set a value even no v on these cracked glasses. 

Have consideration for the broken heart of the man of faith. 

(6) Do not be enamoured of the beauties of the orchard of the world, 

If thou bass any brain give thy heart to the embellisher o f the orchard, 

(7) Stay on in this garden like the aroma of dower,' _ . ,;; ^ 

So that there may be no difficulty t% thy departure*, 

(8) 0 friend ! do not tread blindly on the path of seeking ’(your object). 

Beware ! not even a thorn be crusli^ under thy feet. 

(9) Yirtue is indoijendcnt of apiireciation, • 

Ho matter if there is none to appreciate it, but try to be a gem. 
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In his several works he has touched on many ahstruso sub- 
jects also. Here are extracts from what he has written on 
‘ Speech ’ ) and ‘ love'’ ( ) 


ti /-— o 


15 " yig dL— — > 


».C„ I 


fjyUw ^ 


^ (jsi c-.jjjjA f r ). 

ls* <aL ■ (r};, ,: 

^ a ^ k&^ (0 y 


^ it#— ^ ^ ^ ( V ) 

jt_f_t| _;— <j^ J> ^ ^ ) f f J ( A ) 


CJJ ■ r ^ 

Ai -d i: 


(-1) 


f (J^“) ^ 

X <iL^ 1 ^ d" L^t U- 


^ iiiN' iiiimA- ■ — o j ^L»«.vih5 , ( 1 y 


^ (^j e? j U< ^ 


f j-3^ <1" U’^t 


4Sr3SECHA 


(1) Tlo world would be a ruined 

If tbe Kingly * speecbi * be not tlicro, 

(2) If there be no ‘ speech/ 

The whole inauifesttition will bo topsytury. 

(3) 1 1 is the thread of * speech ' which binds tightly. 

The eeds of the stitching of the two worlds. 

(4) The soul of the bodies of the man and the genie is * speech/ 

It is the s.veetheai't who knows the temper (of the lover)* 

(5) It is the wine which is congenial to the soul, 

Its elation is the support of the soul. 

(6) Ifthoulookestdeep, 

The silence of the dead man, 

(V) Speaks that * speech * is life, 

^ * Speech’ is sokee of the lovers, 

(S) It Hfe be no- *'»p«8e^*_how befove the sweetheart 
The .lover can ponr hk heat fc ? 

(9) The photo of the lover’s yearnings, . . 

Is fully visible in this mirror, . 

' (XO) / Speech ’ is a gom from the treasure of life, 

Th^ mfew W/ife owes its rofiection to thia, 
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mi 


^ J — W u s ^ 


~ — i 


> is jX'^ 




(t) 


K—--^ ! jA_— .L—j j jy* ( ^ ) 




uy c=>«^ j «lii. UJ^ c=^J J '■^ <t. ( *' ) 

^ y5 ^ji} Jiix j^^AJ ^ <iiL ( ^ ) 

^ ^ W'"* j--^ L^y ^ ^ ^ ^ ) 






tw j.^ w/ } 


M j e. uy ^y.'^ ^ ^ 


j 


/ (o') 
(•I) 


lasjXi'^ yy^ ^ y laxo^J sS-^y ^ 


iLiJ 


J 


(V) 




y? 






-jy A' 




(J a <iii (<•) 

(1) It is glow o£ war and peace, 

This magic is fully eSectivo, ^ : ; , :. 

(2) Its mode is sometimes love exciting. ■ - /" - . 

Its device is sometimes quarrel- causing. . ’ 

LoV2. 

(1) Lo ! what au extraerdiuary thing is love. 

How dear arc its pain and wound 1 

(2) One is worth concealing in the heart. 

One is worth grappling to the breast. 

(3) Love keeps aloof from the 'wise, 

Wit has no power to grasp it. 

(d) Love is intimate -with the wild. 

Love is lire for the barn of leputation. 

(6) Madness is its agent, 

Lunacy is it3*intimatc friend. 

(6) It has intimacy with mad men. 

It has communion with those that have torn collars* 

(7) The posiilon of ^ love ’ is very high , . 

How can imagination and wit comprehend it ? 

(8) Ho who has even comprcheiidod a hit of it, . . . ■ ‘ ' 

Is crazy, insane and lunatic. - - ' . „ • ■ 

(9) I found its victims confounded, , , c '■'. 

Those that came over this side were, done with^ ’ 

(10) By its communion men hare parted from themselves^. 

They went to seek union, but turned Into hermits^ : . - 
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several works he has touched on many abslmso sub- 

Hore arc extracts from what he has written on 
) and ‘love'’ ( ) 


SSKEOH. 

(1) Tie world would be a ruined cifey. 

If tlie Kingly ‘ spoech * be not tliero. 

(2) If tbere be no ‘ speech/ 

The whole manifestation will be topsytury. 

(3) It is the thread of ‘ speech ’ which binds tightly, 

Theeudsof the stitching of the two worlds. 

(4) The soul of the bodies of the man and the genie is < speech,* 

It is the ssreetheart who knows the temper (of the lover). 

(5) It is the wine which Is congenial to the soul, 

Its elation is the support of the soul.. 

(6) If thou lookest deep. 

The silence of the dead man. 

(7) Speaks that ‘speech ’ is life, 

‘ Speech Ms solace of the lovers. 

(8) If there be no ® speech* how before the sweetheart 

The lover can pour forth bis host t f 

(9) The photo of the lover's yearnings. 

Is fully visible in this mirror. 

(XO) ^ Speech ’ is a gem from the treasure of life, 

The mlwor of life owes its reflection to this. 


on account «>f this, 
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(1) It is glow t)f war and peace. 

This magic is fully eflcective. 

(2) Its mode is sometimes love exciting. 

Its device is sometimes quarrel- causing. 

Levs. 

(1) Lo ! what au extraerdiuary thing is love. 

How dear are its pain and wound ! 

(2) One is worth concealing in the heart. 

One is worth grappling to the breast. 

(3) Love keeps aloof from the wise, 

Wit has no power to grasp it, 

(4) Love is intimate .with the wild. 

Love is fire for the barn of leputation. 

(6) Madness is its agent. 

Lunacy isits mtimate friend, 

(6) It has intimacy with mad men, 

It has communion with those that have torn collars, 

(7) The posiiion of ^ love is very high , 

How can imagination and wit comprehend it ? 

(8) Ho who has even comprehended a bit of it, 

Is craz3^, insane and lunatic, 

(9) I found its victims confounded, 

Those that came over this side were done with. 

(10) By its communion men have parted from themselves. 

They went to seek union, but turned hermits* 
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(1) It is a wonderfully rt^belUous fiamc, 

It is a spark oifire. 

(2) Its beat melts. 

Benders stone wf.x. 

(3) It is destructor of intelligecce, 

It is enchanter and sorcerer, 

(4) Though it is cause of tho wasting of the body. 

Yet it is panacea for tho malady of the soul, 

(5) In lo ve he vi’ho is Viinquished tniimijhs, 

Love removes every ba% 

(6) Love is seeker as well as sought after. 

It is lover as well as beloved. 

(7) Its enamoured ones have perplexity. 

Love is a power and an elation, 

(8) Its inception is to wail, 

Its end is to be confounded and perplexed, 

(9) It is sum total cf the inteations of the book of beauty 

There is in the whole universe a bustle of it only, 

(10) Love ispaiLS, afliictions and trouble, 

Oh, love is a tremendous affiiction I 

(11) Love is a fund of hundred distress. 

Love is the captivity of the heart. 

(13) Love is a malady of the mind. 

It has befriended by selections. 

(13) Lovers are of divei sc conditions. 
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cis.'C ^ ^ o y^ Ls^'^'^ ( 5 ) 

^ ^ cis.^ ^ </ ^ ;; *^5 ( i' ) 

'--^■^f c^ jlil J-* ^ j.wA ifco J *— 0|JvW?j ( ^ ) 

b\G<!^^^^ ^ J ^ <1 <=-/ ( I* ) 

It must be borne in mind that the Urdu poetry was bom and 
bred in the laps of the Persian poetry. It was therefore natural 
that it derived its insinration from the latter. At the birth of 
the Urdu poetry the Persian poetry had undergone a comj)lete 
change in its dictions and thought. The Persian poets had, 
ill order to produce new effects and to give new colours to their 
verses, taken to use subtle, grave, high and remote metaphors and 
similes. ’ In their eagerness to court applause they were ready 
to sacrifice originality and to give the obscure preference over 
reality, which meant the stretching out of tlie shadowy in order 
to weave a new idea with the warp and woof of unsubstantial 
things. Hence no foreigners can thoroughly appreciate their 
verses through m ere translation. Many a gap between various 
words in a verse have to be filled up before it can be intelligible. 
The Urdu poets of the time tried to walk in their footsteps 
and fell in the same trap. Mir, Burcl, Smula, and, almost alL 
the famous jeoets of the age did not fare better. Kasikh could 
not have bean then an exception. Living at the time of these 
poeis it was natural for him to be impressed with the prevalent 
ideas of the time. dUe find hence perceptible marks of ibis 
in his ‘ ghazal k The following will bear me out : — 

/ — !> c—lyJ fci t c-^Ua ) 

^ !3^ JJ) 

(1) Lovo is an attraction— -Do not question about it (iie.> it unexplainable). 

Love is an allurement — Po not enquire ol it it is iindethiable). 

(2 ) Love is a deliglit of the Soul. 

Lo%'G is an ecstatic elation. 

(3) In love the contrariety of nature is similarity. 

The ranks of Khilsr o dtUd JPurlidd is the same, 

(4) The method of love is crushing, 

This fresh vision is beyond the comprehension of imagination. 

(5) After mo no unsympathetic hearts will please it. 

'file pleasure cf iaciirce ration of heart will weep for me long. 
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ESsikli was a copious writer. In every braiieii oi Urdu 
poetry lie lias left us enough to judge of him as a poet. There 
ai*e many Quasidas (4), Euba^is, (o)^ (iuta“'s (b) and Slxisna- 
vies (7) besides ^ghazals-* (8) which he has left as his legacy to the 
Urdd-speakiag public. But the volumes oc his ^ gliazals ^ and 
^Musnavles^ eclipse the others^ and of these two the lattcn* is more 
Yoliunuious than the former. In the printed edition of his "W'Dik 
there are to be found 14 ^ Musnavles. ^ They are as follows :~ 

(i) (Beauty aud L:>ve.) 

(ii) ('Coquetry and Sur^ plication.) 3**^^ ) 3'^ 

(iii) (Ideans of Salvation.) o’xJ 

(v) (Attractiou of Love.) 

(iv) (Magic of Love.) 

(vi) (Absorption of Love.) 

(vii) (Miracle of Love.) 3 iAc ] 

(vili) (Liglit of Eye sight.) j’dai >^! 

« (is) (Treasury of Beauty.) 

(x) (Mirror of Beauty.) 

(xi) (Love Letters.) 

(xii) (Det-vilsof Circumstances.) 

(xiii) (Ruin of a City.) 

(xiv) (Lulogium.) 

Some of them had been written to orders and some by the 
neeesssity of the occasion,- , hut none of them seem to be 
laboured. In them he had not to play the x>art of a didaetio 
poet, but that of a tentative one and so he gathers as he goes, 

tl) I passed my youth merrily, now tear shines on eyelashes. 

When night closed, there appeared the morning star of old age, 

(2) The vanity of wit tries to dislodge me from my position. 

0 Lunacy ! do not tarry, Como on j this is the time for help, 

(3) Eutoglums or long odes# 

(4) , Quatrains. 

-::.y . 

, couplets rh regularly. 
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and enlarges the scope of his vision at each step he makes, 
lie does not go back upon and recast his diction^ so as to give 
his composition those lineaments of truth and nature on which 
its effect as a whole depends. For in such a work^ that which, 
above all things, the reader ought to see is the progression of 
effect^ which the study of subject, exhibited in the actual tissue 
of the poem, has had upon the mind of the poet. In language 
and finish they are superb, and fully establish his mastery over 
the matrical language. 

The Beauty and Love was written to be presented to 
VazIruLMomalik Raf^at-ud«Daula Eafial-Mulk Ghazi-nd-din 
Hayder Khan Bahadur Shahamat Jung of Lucknow. 

The Attraction of Love was written to be presented 
to Vazirul-Momalik Asif-ud-Daula Bahadur of Lucknow. 

The Details of Circumstances was presented to Maha- 
rajah Jagurnath Bahadur at Calcutta wherein the poet details 
his own straitened circumstances and appeals to the sympathy 
and generosity of the Maharajah. 

The Treasury of Beauty was written at. the instance of 
the poet'^s patron Mir Mehdi ^Ali Khan, who was Naih of Mir 
Quasim Khan in Patna and who figured so prominently in the 
battle of Patna against the English. In this poem Edsikh 
gives an eulogistic description of a songstress and dancing-girl 
named Shnrfu who appears, from the tone of the poem, to 
have been under the protection of Mehdi ^Ali Khan and with 
whom the poet himself was in love. He says * 

^ iaa> ^ ^ { } 

jiXA. jji SS 

4^1 T ( ** ) 

(1) Hy heart is enchanted only of that idol. 

Whose name, God save her, is Sh^rfo, 

(8) Love of none but that flower exists in my heart, 

This very fire is buriiiug within my body. 
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In the ^'Mirror of Beauty he gives in a very charmingly 
interesting manner description of a party given at the house 
of one Amin-nd-din Ahmad in Calcutta^ whereat the poet was 
present. The reader gets a glimpse into the state of Society 
that prevailed in Calcutta in those days. The daiiclog-gir! 
and songstress who danced and sang there has been drawn 
with a deft hand and her attraction has been depicted in 
a skilful manner^ and invested with a considerable charm. 

In ^^The Ruin of a City he laments over the ruin and 
decay — economic, social and moral — which had overtaken Patna 
in the poePs time. He gives a very pathetic account of all 
classes of people and professions. 

The Light of the Eyesight^*’ was written in imitation 
of Jamies (Subhat-ul-Asrar) and Ehtisro’s Matl-a %l 

J}mar This is rather the first and the last of its kind 

written in the Urdu language, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that Easikh has acquitted himself in it very creditably. He 
has divided the poem into various Munzers (landscapes)— each 
with a small opening for looking through at the stories he 
gives under each Miinzer^ 

The Coquetry and Supplication is the best of Rasikh^s 
Musnavies — rather the best in the Urdu Language. In language, 
in diction, in style, in rhyme, and in pathos and emotion it is 
peerless in the whole range of the Urdu literature. 

In several of his Musnavies he incidentally describes some 
of the Indian cities, such as Benares, Faizabad, Lucknow, Patna 
and Calcutta^ and the descriptions given are worth reading. 

He wrote many Qaasulas mostly in praise of the Umards 
of his time which are of very high water-mark and which 
place their author in the front rank of the Urdu poets. From 
them one can easily kno# * which of the of those days 

commanded political and social influence in the province or in 
the neighbouring and ruled over the hearts of the afflict- 
ed and the poor^ There is a Quasi da in praise of Nawab 
Shums-ud-Daula Mr. Henry Vansittart, Governor of Bengal, too. 
In ^for ' poetic 
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exaggeration^ there is much to indicate that the English Navt ab 
was held in high estimation by the people. 

Besides Qmsidas there are to be found in the Collection 
of E&ikVs works Vasokhts Mursiahs^^^ Mosudduses/^ 
Turjibimds/^ Quit^as/^ Ruba’is etc.^ ete.^ but these, 
though prove versatility of the poet^s pen, are too numerous to 
be dealt with separately and with any length; 



V.— Marriage Customs of the Birhors. 

By Sarat Cliaiidra Koy, M.A. 

(ij — Different hinds of Marriage, 

Ma^ubiagi is considered indispensaMe for every Birbur, Even 
most of tlieir spirits or deities are believed to have each a husband 
or wife as the case may be. It is only after a person enters the 
married state, that he or she is regarded as a full-fledged member 
of the tribe. 

Although instances occur in a few J aghi (settled) families of a 
girl being married as early as her eleventh or twelfth year and a 
boy as his sixteenth or seventeenth year, adult marriage is the rule 
among all Birhdrs. A boy is generally married when he is 


>r a settlement oir eucampmeat. 
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TJie Udrd'^udn bdpld is a purely elopement marriage, A 
young man and a girl form an attachment for each other^ and^ 
apprehending opposition to their union, secretly leave the village 
together and remain in hiding as husband and wife for some time. 
Subsequently, when they are found out, they are brought home, 
the customary bride-price is paid, sindur is applied, and a feast 
is provided to relatives and the tmdd people. In the Bold idpld 
or Intrusion marriage, a maiden or a widow enters (forcibly, 
if necessary) the house oE a man she loves, carrying on her head 
either a basket of the corolla oE the molim flower or a bundle of 
firewood, and stays in the house for a day or two in spite of all 
remonstrance or even persecution. She is then recognized as a 
Bold wife or a Bkuhii* In some cases it is believed that such a 
girl is attracted to her lover^s house by soma charm or medicinal 
root or powder administered to her through an intermediary . 
Generally, however, the lo verb’s people do not object to this sort 
of intrusion, but treat the girl kindly. Even if she be a spinster, 
the girFs parents have no right to the usual hride-prioe, although, 
in practice, bride-price is generally paid to conciliate them, and 
sometimes even a sum of one rupee and four annas is paid in 
excess of the ordinary bride-price of nine rupees. This money 
is spent by the bride^s people in a feast to their friends and 
relatives. The bride^’s people are also invited to a feast at the 
bridegroom^s house where vermilion is applied to the bride^s 
forehead. The Siplncldr hdj)l% is the converse of the Bolo- 
bapla. In this form of marriage^ a young man who wishes to 
marry a particiilir girl but is not allowed to do so lies in wait 
for the girl with a little vermilion diluted in oil, and when he 
meets her alone applies it on her forehead. This is sometimes 
done at a market-place or at a fair ; and, in such a case, the young 
man takes care to have with him a few friends to help him in 
resisting by force any opposition from the girFs people who may 
happen to be present. * - 

The application of the vermilion to the- forehead of the girl 
is considered to be tantamount to marriage ; and even if the girFs 
people refuse to make her over to the man, but gives her in 
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marmge to another, sitcb a later marriage will be considered 
a mngla (or second) maiTiage and will not be attended with all 
the ceremonies required to be obserYod in a regular marriage of 
a spinster. Generally, however, the parents consent to the 
sipmclir husband taking away the girl after having paid the 
usual bride-pnice and a fine of one rupee and four annas to the 
elders of the girFs tmda. The usual wedding-feast is also 
provided. 

When a man having a wife living, marries another ■woman, 
the form of union is known as Ilirum hdpld* If the second -wife 
is a spinster, the bridegroom has to pay one or two rupees in 
addition to the usual bride- j)rice of nine rupees. If this second 
wife is a widow, this form of union is known as sdnghd hdpld. 
The same name is also ai>plied to the marriage of a widower to a 
widow or to a divorced woman. In such marriages the amount 
of the bride-price is only two rupees and eight annas besides 
a The bridegroom, attended by three or five friends, 

takes the money and %dri to the bidders house, where the 
marriage usually takes place. The bride has her head well 
oiled and combed for the occasion. The bridegroom places 
on the ground an earthenware pot o? oil and a little ver- 
milion in a 5^/-leaf« The bride puts on the new and a 
female relative of hers takes up a little vermilion from the leaf, 
mixes it in oil, and with a thin reed applies it on the parting of 
her hair. The bride now salutes all present by bowing down a 
little and touching her head with the joined palms of her hand. 
The bridegroom, too, salutes all present by raising his hands to 
his forehead. The bride's parents give a feast to the guests, after 
bridegroom and Ms party return home with the bride. 

In the Kifing-jdwde Idpld (Bought son-in-law marriage) the 
expenses required for the marriage are advanced by the father-in- 
law and repaid in convenient instalments by the son-in-law. 
Although the bride is taken to the bridegroom's tmi4d after the 
raarriage, both bride and bridegroom return after a fortnight or a 

fdn4d and both remain there until 
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The GolTiat Idpla or Gud-^hadld (marriage by exchange of 
betel-ntits) is an exchange marriage for which no cash payment 
has to be madcj one family exchanging a son or nephew and a 
daughter or niece respectively for a bride and a bridegroom from 
the other family. In other words^ a man gives his daughter or 
niece in marriage to the son or nephew of another Birhor and 
takes in exchange the latter^s daughter or niece as a bride for his 
own son or nephew. With the exception of the payment of 
bride-priee^ the same ceremonies are observed as in the case of 
a regular marriage {sa'dar hdpld)^ 

In the Beng-hdrhi haplcij the bride^ owing to her parents^ 
poverty^, is taken to the bridegroom'’s house to be married. In 
other respects the ceremonies are the same as in a regular 

marriage. 

I shall now proceed to describe the procedure followed and the 
ceremonies observed at a regular Birhor marriage known as Sadar 
Bdpld (equivalent to the Kirin hahu form of Santal marriage)* 

(ii) — Marriage Negotiations, 

When the father of a marriageable boy hears of a suitable girl, 
he sends a party of friends to the girPs parents. The party usually 
consists of three ^ men. They generally start at such an hour 
that they may reach their destination a little before sunset. 
Arrived at the house, they leave their sticks outside the doorway. 
This is a notice to the inmates of the house that the party have 
come to negotiate for a bride. If the latter feel inclined to 
eaterfeiia tlie proposal, they iadioate it by takiag charge of the 
sticks aud carrying them inside the hoiise. A few female luchi* 
hers of the family now come oat with Jugs {lotas) of water and 
wash the feet of the gaests. Hunting nets are spread for them 
to sit upon, and they are regaled with powdered tobacco mixed 
with lime. After a little friendly conversation, the gaests He 

clown to sleep. ■ „ • ' ■ 

1 Sometimes tlie number is five or seven, but it must in no case be an even 
number. 



Next morning, the father of the girl informs the Nava of 
he ai-rival of the party proposing marriage. The Naya on 
leing satisfiei that it is a desirable mateh, orders the Dignar to 
ssemble the people of the tania on the open space (aagan) 
lefore the girl's father's hut. The Naya himself goes there 
tnd thus addresses the party : “ Well, friends, what brings you 

lere ? You have placed yoilr sticks at the door of this hut. 
iVhat may be your object ? The people of the tan43i are afraid 
[apprehensive of some mischief). " The spokesman of the 
strangers replies, ‘‘We have .not come to beat any one. We 
lave come to the hut where we saw the thing we liked. We are 
vaiting to see whether- the thing will become ours. " The 
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addressltho strangers ; Examine her well to see i£ she is lazy 
or lame or blind^ or has any other defects. Look welh friends ! So 
long she was with iis^ she played about and danced about. 
It mattered little whether she worked or not/^ The boy^s 
father or other relative says, We shall take up whatever has 
fallen to our lot (lit., fallen on the leaf-plate from which we aro 
eating) whether it be an idler or a decrepit one The bride 
now gets up and bows down at the feet of each one. Then she 
is carried inside the house on the arms of a relative. The digmr 
then takes up the brass-plate with the brido-prioo on it and 
presents it before each of the men of the t/mda present tliero, 
saying Look, so-and-so has been paid for to-day Every 
one of them tonehes the money with his fingers and kisses those 
fingers. This looks as if the bride-price was originally paid to 
the tmda, cominuaity as a whole. The brass-plate with the 
bride-price is next taken to the tklam or spirit-seats of the forwlit 
and each spirit is addressed, saying, Look ! this is the bride- 
price paid for so-and-so. May she fare well Finally, the 

plate with the bride-price is taken to the a^i%g of the girhs 
father^s hut and the aneestor-sjnrits supposed to, reside there are ■ 
similarly invoked, and the plate wifch the money is left there. 

Now all drink liquor purchased with the one rupee and four 
annas paid for the purpose by the boy^s people. In the evening, 
boiled rice and pulse-soup are served to all the guests ineduding the 
men of the tUndd. While they all sil] down for their meals, the 
Naya of the idnddon: (if he be not of the same clan as the bidders 
father) some kinsman of the bidders, and a representative of the 
boy^s people, are seated in the middle of the row, and a leaf- 
plate full of boiled rice and pulse-soup is placed before each of 
them. Before the others* begin eating, each of these two men 
takes up a handful of boiled rice from his plate and lets fall on 
the ground one grain after another, saying, Ne tilling emd^e- 
kilning^ jotrd gdjgur lierdl Jiujdl ne tihing do emdpeMning 
TdhcMnrJhim nutlmte ne mmdi emapekaning hongdekdmng 

This (rice) I am giving to-day> 0 so-and-so, so-and-so 
(names all deceased ancestors), and all (ancestors) dead, lost or 
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strayed, this to-day I am giving in the name o£ Tdk-clidntlii. 
This riae I am giving — I am offering 

While making this offerings the bridegruom^s fatlier addresses.' 
by name all his deceased ancestors, and tlie representutive ot the* 
bride addresses all her deceased ancestors. The boy and girl are 
also named and the ])lessings of their respective ancestor-spirits 
are invoked for their future welfare. 

Then the Naya calls Now, old and young, eat boiled 

rice in the name of Tak-chfuirM All the men now eagerly 
attack the rice and pulse placed before them in leaf-plates. The 
Nay a and the Diguai* besides eating their share {bdiodri bJidt) of 
the meals as members of the tdndd^ each iveeivos from the hands 
of the girl herself one Maid (large leaf-plate) of boiled riee and 
piiise-soiip as the perquisite of his office (called ^ NR^d^m.d^vfi^ and 
^J)igudrimdndi ' respectively), and these they take home. 

After the men have eaten, the women take their meal. Then 
all retire to bed. 

Next morning, the girl weaves three wreathes of flow'ers^and the 
DigUDT makes tln*ee garlands of (castor oil) fruit. When 

the throe guests sit down to breakfast, the girl stands behind them 
with a cup liilod with pounded turmeric diluted in water; and 
as the rneo. go on eating, she besmears until it the back emls of 
their w^aist- cloths. The Digiiar also eats that day at the hut of the 
girks father. When they have finished eating, the Diguar calls 
together the men of the tmdd^ When all are seated on hunting- 
nets laid out for the purpose, the Diguar places on the neck of 
each man of the boy s side an Erendi garland and one of the 
wneathes of flowers woven by the girl Now the people of the 
’atktfe'^giiesthto'fiLx a .date when they may visit theboy^s 
tm4diot the the seventh or 

nmfch day after the Tak-^eliafifki ceremony is fixed for this purpose. 

, guests make obeisance {sRldms)^ to their hosts (the men, 

latter return, and they then take leave 
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(iv) — Jom-mmdu 

On the day preceding that fixed for the J om^^mdndi ceremoiij^ 
the men who ai^e to go to the bridegroom'^s house for the purpose 
take out their walking-sticks {lathis) and place them at the door 
of the bride^s father^s hut. The bride takes up each stick and 
hands it over to its respective owner. The men — half a dozen 
or more in number — ask her, Which way shall we go ? The 
girl points to the direction in which the men who had come for 
the Tdh'-cJidnrlii ceremony went home to their tdncld^ 

As soon as the party arrive near the bridegroom^s house, the 
Biguar of the bridegrooin^s tdmld comes out; takes charge of the 
walking-sticks of the guests and ties them up in a bundle which 
is kept inside the hut^ Then he brings out a jar or two of water 
from which the bridegroom pours water on the legs and feet of the 
guests which the Diguar cleanses by nibbing them with his 
hands. Hunting-nets are spread out for the guests to sit upon. 
When they are seated, the bridegroom^s people ask them. 
What did you see on your way here ? The guests reply, On 
the way, we met with a girl and asked her, ^ Oh, dear, where is 
your father gone ! ^ The girl answered, ^ My father is gone to 
catch the rains of heaven"' (meaning, to gather thatching-grass)-. 
Then we asked her, ^ Where is your mother gone ? ^ The girl 
answered, ^ She is gone to take a dead person inside the house. 
(meaning, to transplant paddy-seedlings) 

The bride's people now say, O friends! A mango tree 
bore fruit ; an old woman told her husband, ^ Get me the mamgo 
by throwing a stick at it ' (meaning, get me rice-beer to drink]. 
The old man threw a stick at it and the mango fell and the 
stick came down on the other side of the tree striking down 
a doer as it fell (suggesting, let a goat be slain for our enter- 
tainment) Men 0 each party salam those of the other party 
and enq^uire about their health and well-being. Then riddles 
,of a certain type known as bhaiiita are asked and 

solved- Dor this occasion, five jars of ric^-be^r were already set 
abrewing on the return of the three' men who had gone to the 
bride's house for the TdhcUnrhi ceremony. One of the^ 
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pots of riee-boer is now brought to the tfigan, straineil, and 
distributed to the guests. This is called ' the fatigiu>-removin<» 
jar After some friendly conversation, the guests are treated 
to a meal of boiled rice, boiled pot-herbs, and pulse-soup. Then 
all retii’e to bed. 

Next morning the bride's father, the bride and the bride- 
groom and the guests bathe themselves. There, a figure like 
that in figure I on page C6 is drawn on the ground uith rice- 
flour; a copper pice is placed on each of the four eccners of the 
figure, and two saWeaf-plates are placed ■ over the figure, one to 
the east of the other. The bridegroom is seated on the leaf-plate 
to the east and the lorido's father on that to the west. The men 
of the bridegroom's party now say to those of the bride's side 


f^tiicr^ Sbiicl x’Iscs from liis sGJit on tiic slikI j)roc66tls to 

■mlam every one else present there. In the meanwhile, the father 
of the bride and the father of the bridegroom embrace each other, 
and the men on both sides talam one another. 

Two more jars of rice-beer are now brought out. Jleu of the 
bridegroom's side tell the guests, “ People lay out rice to diy, 
mushrooms to dry, bamboo shoots to dry. We are drying up 
men (by keeping you so long without food) The guests 
reply, '' No, friends ; don't say so. Our people at homo are saying 
of us, ' they are gone iox idm-maijdi, they are drinking riee-beer"; 
in a short while they will he slaying goats or deer; in the evening 

meat ■’ Now the men on 
baihfflei^t .upland embrace one another and resume their 
sats. When all are-seafeAagaiu, the Nayas of the two parties 
sit down in the middle,, each with a mug of rice-beer placed 
; and fpm this mug he offers libations to the spirits 
• bridegroom respectively andinvokiEg 
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Nayas now call upon the guests to do justice to the rice-beer 
and they fall to with avidity. 

Then follows a ceremony of great social importance to the 
tribe. The bridegroom stretches forward his hands on which is 
placed a plate made of s<i<J-leaves and over it a brass bowl {laf’%) 
filled with water. His father calls upon the men of his tanda to 
say if there is in their opinion any social taint .or social offence on 
his part to be expiated by a fine or feast. If the bridegroom'^s 
family has, been I'emiss in the past in their social duties (for 
instance^ if they have not given a feast on the occasion of a 
marriage in the family) or have been guilty of any social offence 
(e.g.j if an unmarried daughter has been guilty of an intrigue 
with a youth of the same clan or of a different tribe or caste 
which remains imexpiated), no man of the tanda will touch, the 
ld0 unless the bridegroom'’s people promise to prov:ide the 
customary feast or pay the customary fine. And in such . a 
case, the bridegroom^s father will at once give an undertak- 
ing to do what is required of him, and then, and not till then, 
will the Idta be touched by one man of each clan of the 
bridegroom'^s and also of the bidders If in the 

opinion of the people of their tanda ^ the bridegroom’s family has 
not been guilty of any, social offence or neglect of social duty, 
a representative of each clan in the tanda as also a representative 
o£ each clan in thebride^s tanddy touches the 1313, thereby 
signifying that they have no objection to drinking water and 
taking food at the hands of the members of the family, Th^n 
the bridegr Gome’s father says, you have touched “yie 

23td. Would you eat dry rice grains or;,, would yoi^ haye^ them 
«oafc©din watee^/^ !Ehkfe W ""Would 

you havannly unboiled rice to eat nr wait for rice to be boiled 
The guests reply, ""We should have rice soaked in water. How 
:ecmld we swallow dry rice ? Then the bridegmpm^s father 

look out for pot-h^rb3l(ineanmg, oy we pluck 

^ibla leaves or not (moaning, slay .a, goat or other 

Some one of the briM's 
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Ilow should we eat boiled rke without any ^ relish Look 
out for whatever ^ pot-herbs '{meaning, meat) you can get/^ A 
goat or other animal is now brought out by the bridegroom^s 
father or some other . relative. Two men. . o£, the hride^s ■, . fatlier^s . 
party step forward ; one holds the goat by the legs so as to make 
it face to the east^ the other man slays the goat by severing its 
neck with an axe. The head of the animal is then cut into 
pieces and roasted. A piece of the roasted meat is put in a 
^aWeaf cover and handed over one to each male guest. Iliee*beer 
is then distributed in leaf-cups. This is called Hhe liquor for 
the head (of the goat)b One of the haunches of the animal is 
set apart for the bride^s people to take back to their Muda* 

111 the evening, dinner is announced, and all take their scats 
in the an^an. ; the Naya of the bridegroom^s ^dndd and the 
Naja or, in his absence, some other respectable eider of the 
bride^s ^dndd sit in the middle. Dinner is served first on the 




5 ^.Meaf-pIates laid out one before each of these two men and 
then on the plates placed before the other guests. Each of these 
two men first drops on the ground some grains of boiled rice 
from their plates in the names of their dead ancestors, saying, 
as they do so, — ^^^tlo-day we have come for the jom-mdn>di 
ceremony of so-and-so (the Naya of the bridegroom^s side names 
the bridegroom, and the Naya or other elder of the bride^s side 
names the bride) ; come ye all, O Spirits of our departed 
ancestors ! you and we shall all eat together to-day. May the 
bride (or bridegroom) remain in health, and may the marriage 
be /prosperous ""b After this • the two men first eat two 
mouthfuls of food, and then ask the other guests to begin 
. eating. When dinner is finished, the guests wash their hands 
ahd .chw powdered tobacco-leaves mixed with lime. 
,Thel b J , .. 

- Next morning, wlaet' "SaiSkfaM' is ready, the men of the 
^;^ride'’s tdndd are conducted to some neighbouring spring or 
bathe. _ Then, after they have finished their breakfast 
maed with lime, ^be men of the 
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now anoints the men of the bride^s tanda, with oil and pounded 
turmericj, and places a garland of (castor oil) fruit on the 

neck and a wreath of flowers round the head of each of those 
men. 

Now the men of the bridegroom-^s im4d, in consultation with 
the men from the bidders tandd, fix a date |for bringing ^ logon, ^ 
from the bidders place. Then the Diguar brings out the sticks 
of the guests, and after an exchange of salutations with the 
bridegroom'^s people, they return to their home. The bidders 
father pays two pice to the Diguar of the bridegroom'^s tandd 
for thenga-dhaTOVini (the care he took about the sticks) and two 
pice more for gdr-dhoaimi (washing. their feet). 


Fixing the ‘ logon \ 


(v ) — Fixing the Logon , 

On the date fixed for the ^ logon \ three men of the bride- 
groom-’s tdndd go to the hrlde'^s tm/ld io 
bring ^ logon \ As on previous occasions 
the Diguar takes charge of the sticks of the guests, and the 
feet of the guests are washed. After taking their evening meal 
of boiled rice, pot-herhs, etc., and chewing powdered tobacco 
mixed with lime, the guests retire for the night. Next 
morning, the Diguar of the td,n4d conducts the guests to some 
spring or stream where they wash their faces and bathe their 
bodies. Then they go hack to the bidders house where they are 
treated to a hearty breakfast, — for the logon ceremony must never 
be performed with an empty stomach. When the guests have 
taken their breakfast, the men of the tdn4d are all assembled by 
the Diguar. The open space {dngan) in front of . the bride'^s 
house is cleaned with earth and wafer female ‘<braw 

the . ground tfius eleahed a figure like that previously 
shown, and a copper pice is placed on each of its four corners 
and two ^diJdeaf -plates are placed, over it, one to the 
of the other. The bride is brought out of the , Imt on the 
arms of a female relative and seated on the l^-p£te to the west 
with her face to the east and the pahns of her hands ioined 
together and stretched out before her, , The father or other 
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relative of the bridegroom wlio lias come to settle the logon 
takes his seat on the leaf-plate to the east with his face turaed 
west towards the bride. A female relative of the bride sits 
down behind her and covers with her hands the eyas of the bride 
so that she xnay not see anybody or anything. The man 
sitting on the leaf-plate to her east now puts on her oiit-s tret died 
palms a little d‘m% rice and two small strips of unbleached 
cotton-thread dyed yellow with turmeric and formed into five 
knots each. While the rice and threads are put into the hands 
of the girl^ she holds the joined palms of her hand in such a 
manner that the rice and the threads may at once, drop down 
through the opening between the palms on a leaf-cup placed 
on the ground underneath. The five knots in the thread indicate 
that tlie logon or wedding-day is Iked at the fifth day from 
that date. The brklegroom''s people return to their tdndd with 
one of the knotted threads^ leaving In the leaf-cup the other 
thread for the bride^s people. 

(vi ) — The Chkmm or Kissing of the Logon-thread, 

The mother of the bride^ accompanied by a few other women^ 
now proceeds to make eJmmdn (kissing) of the logon in the 
following manner. She carries in a flat basket a handful of 
dhdn or unliusked ricO; one or two blades of tender grasSj and 
an earthen lamp with a lighted wick in it^ and waves the basket 
three times in front of the leaf-cup containing the logon thread 
and then places the basket on the ground in front of the leaf- 
cup. She next takes up some paddy from the ba>sket and scatters 
it three times on the /dyJ/i-thread, and then having warmed the 
palms of her hands in the flame of the lamp places them over 
the /!a^5?«4hread. This process of chumm or ^ kissing ^ of the 
7%5^?z.-thread with the heated palms of the hand is repeated 
three times by the mother - of the bride. And each of her 
companions too successively makes clmmm of the %d?i-thr6ad 
by scattering oa it clhm from the basket three times, and by 
thrice placing on the logdn^ihie^di their hands warmed in the 
iama of the lamp"* -,:Tii6n they return to the hut with the basket* 
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(vii ) — Ascertaining the omens from iJie Logo n-iJtread. 

A mdti or magician of the tribe is now asked to read the 
^ fortune ^ of the bride from the ^<?^a?^“thread. The mMi washes 
his hands and feet, takes his seat in the angmi and begins liis 
operations with a handful of rice and two copper pice placed 
before him in a new siip or winnowing-basket. The mdti 
mutters inyocation after invocation to the spirits^ rabs his hand 
on the rice in the sup^ scatters rice several times across his otvn 
head which he soon begins to shake violently. Thus he works 
himself up into a state of ecstasy which the onlookers believe 
to be a sign of spirit-possession. Now the hrkVs father 
interrogates the spirit supposed to have possessed the 
What hli%t art thou ? he asks. The reply given through the 
mouth of the am such-and-such a hhut (names) 

The father of the bride then places a few grains of rice from 
the sup on the palm of the mdtfs hand and tells the supposed 
spirit^ — Examine the rice and reveal the future luck of so-and- 
so (naming the bride) The ?}idti now appears to con the 
rice in his hand intently^ turning his hand this way and that 
waV; and then exclaims— Go, now. It is all right. The girl 
will prosper in life He then returns the rice to the bride'^s 
father who in his turn places the Idgdfi-thvead on the hand of 
the mdtzy saying, — 0 ! such-and-such a dhut (names), thoU art 
here. Do thou examine this /dyJ/j-thread, too ? The mdti 
examines the Idgon-thieni in the same manner and gives it back 
to the bride's father, saying, — It is all right, take it to the 
sj)irit-seats {th/mis)j to all sidrits and godlings {bhdt^deds) in, 
uplands and rocky places {tdnr-tikur) and then take it into 
your hut Either the bride'^s father or some other member 
of the family or the Diguar of the tdn4^ now takes up the 
leaf-cup with the in it and_ carries it to each, spirit- 

seat {ihkdn) and exclaims, — Look, the Ugptz of so-and-so (names 
the bride) has been knotted to-day, 'May she .have good luck 
Then he returns to the hut with the tdgdn in the leaf-cup, and 
distributes some of the rice in it to Ms /{?rt<^d-follows by way of 
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JiiYitatioii to tlie wedding. Tnvifcation to friends and relatiYes 
belonging to other tanilas h issued by sending a little turmeric- 
dyed rice to thein^ sometimes with slices of betel-nuts. The 
leaf-cup with the /J^^ 3 ;^-thread in it is finally deposited in the 
sacred ailing of the hut where the ancastor-spnits are believed 
to have their seat. 

{^ii\)^dmTiaimng tie omens from and mcildng Chtmdn of the 
logon at tie Bridegroom^s tcindd^ 

Arrived at their tdndd, the bridegroom's people place the 
/5yo?i-thread on a leaf-cup on the courtyard of the bridegroom's 
hut. The courtyard^, it may be mentioned^ is cleaned before- 
hand with a coating of mud or^ in some places^ of cowdung. 
As was done at the bride's place^ a mdti tells the fortune of the 
bridegroom from the Z5^5/i-thread ; the ^ kissing ' of the logon 
is done by women ; the leaf containing the Zdyo?J-thread is taken 
to each spirit-seat in the tdndd and the blessings of the spirits 
are invoked ; and finally the Z^^d/^-thread is deposited in the 
ading of the bridegroom's hut. 

The mdti again works himself up into a state of supposed 
possession by another spirit. A little oil mixed with pounded 
turmeric is placed in a (leaf-cup) before him^ and a stone 
Idrhd (stone used in pounding turmeric and other condiments) 
is xdaeed in his hands. He then brings one "end of the 
lorld in contact with the oil and pounded turmeric in the 
do^ia and with this end of the lorhd anoints the bridegroom's 
feet^ knee-joints^ elbows and forehead with oil and^ tui’meric. 
Thenceforth every evening until the day fixed for the 
marriage, his female relatives anoint his body with oil mixed 
with pounded turmeric, 

{r£)^AdUhds of the Bridegfoom. 

On the morning of the day when the bridegroom's party is 
to start for the bride's place (which is usually the day fixed for 
the marriage)^ a party of women go in a procession to a neigh- 
bouring fetch ceremonial water. The party 
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iiicludes two s^^insterf^^ each of whom carries^ a new earthea 
pitcher (giuira)^ one woman cames a sword and another a bow 
and arrows. When the two 'girls have filled their pitchers with 
water and placed them on their heads, some woman takes a long 
tliread dyed yellow with tui'merie^ twists it three times round the 
necks of the two pitchers, and covers their mouths with a new 
piece of cloth similarly dyed. 

On their return to the bridegroom^s place the two girls stand 
before the door of the hut each with her pitcher poised on her 
head. The mother of the bridegroom comes oat with a potsherd 
containing some live charcoal and sprinkles a handful of mus- 
tard-seeds on the fire. When the mustard-seeds burst in the 
fire, the potsherd with its contents is left upside dowm on the 
court yard. As the object of the drawn sword and the bow and 
arrows appears to be to scare away evil spirits, so the object of 
the. burning of the mustard seeds would appear to be to prevent 
the evil eye of others from doing harm to the bridegroom. 
E ich of the tw^o \va.ter-caniers receives from the bridegroom^s 
mother a reward of two pice. 

The two pitchers of w^ater are now deposited in the courtyard 
on some stand, preferably a string-bed. The sister’s husband of 
the bridegroom digs a rniniature tank about a foot dee]) ancl 
two feet square and on its eastern edge plants a plantain sapling. 
On its western edge a stone-slab is placed over three bundles of 
tliatching grass. Tha bridegroom and his mother sit clown on 
this stone-slab with their faces to the cast. With mango-twngs 
brought by the bridegroom's elder sister’s husband, the trvo 
girls sprinkle water from their pitchers on the bridegroom, who 
is then bathed in the water of one of the two pitchers, and his 
mother is bathed in that of the other. The bridegroom then 
takes a meal of boiled rice, pot-herbs, etc. His mother then take^ 
up on her head a new winnowing-basket {sup) containing one 
arrow^ one lighted earthen lamp, some riee^ and four pice and 
sits down at the door of her hut Just inside the door-step. The 
bridegroom sits down facing her on the other (outer) side of the 
door-step. The husband of the bridegroom^s sister now soaks a 
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small rag witli a Httle blood drawn from tlio left-liaml little finger 
of the bridegroom* Tins rag, known is wrapped in another 

rag^ and put into the waist cloth of the bridegroom. The hus- 
band of the b,ridegroom’'s elder sister now twists into the shape 
of cigarettes each of the mango leaves with which water was 
sprinkled on the bridegroom and from these he makes six gar- 
lancis; three leaves being strung together for each.. These 
garlands are worn one on the arm and one on the leg of the bride- 
groom^ and sijiiilarly one on the arm and one on the leg of the 
bridegroom^s father and one on an arm and one on a leg of the 
brldegroom^s mother. The biidegrooinhs elder sister^s Imsband 
also threads a betel-nut on a string wbieh he slings across the 
bridegroom'''s right shoulder like the sacred thread of a Brahmam 

(x) — 'BfidefjTOomh Vli-SdMi* 

The bridegroom now puts on his bridal dress^ consisting of a 
dhoti or loin cloth dyed yellow with turmeric^ and, if possible^ 
a ehadar or wrapper for the body^ and a piece of elolli to serve as 
a pcigri or turban. He now xn’oceeds on the arms of his elder 
eister^s husband to a mango-tree on the way to the bride% 
village^ accompanied by his mother and other woiiion of the 
tcmild. The women carry* a lota or water- jug, two leaf-plates, 
besides a few leaf-cups containing'^ resi'^eetively molasses, rice 
flour, vermilion, and some unbleached thread. Arrived at the 
foot of the tree, the bridegroom with the little finger of his riglit 
hand puts a mark of vermilion on the trunk of the tree; and 
while his finger is still on the tree, a woman twists a thread five 
times round the trunk just below the vermilion mark. Some one 
* now brings down with a stick some leaves or twigs of the tree, 
and the stalks of a few of these mango leaves are handed over 
to the bridegroom who after chewing . them a little gives them 
to his mother who swallows them mixed with molasses. This is 
repeated five times. 

■ , ' . The bridegroom and his party, consisting of both men and 
women includmg the husband of one of his younger sisters or 
~ cousins, bpfc man, now start for the 
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bride^s tanda wliile liis motiier and a few other women retnm 
home. The mother remains fasting until the time for the 
wedding which generally takes place early next morning. She 
may;, however^ take any spirituous drink she pleases, 

(xi) — Circumamiulation of the Bride^s i'atdJl, 

When they arrive at the boundary of the bride^s idudd^ the 
bridegroom and his party walk round it three times and 
finally enter an enclosure {jhdmfd) of twigs and branches of 
trees made for their accommodation by the bidders people. 

(xii ). — Adhibds of the Bride, 

Now the adlilds ceremony of the bride is performed 
in exactly the same manner as the bridegroom^s adhibdi 
[vide (ix) anie\ the only difference being that blood is drawn 
from the little finger of the bidders right hand (and not left 
hand as in the case of the bridegroom), and a thread with a 
betel-nut strung on it is slung across the bidde'^s left shoulder 
(and not right shoulder as in the case of the bridegroom) . The 
bride-^s sister^s husband discharges the same fimeiions (such as 
digging the miniature tank) that we have seen the bridegroom^s 
sister^s husband performing on the occasion of the bridegroom^s 
adJiihds, A few women of the bridegroom^s party go to the 
bidders place and anoint her with oil and turmeric. She then 
bathes and puts on the bridal cloth presented by the biddegroom^s 
parents. A few women of the bidders party go to Ike bridegroom^s 
quarters {jhcmrd) with oil and turmeric and similarly anoint him 
therewith and then he bathes and puts on his bridal clothes. 

i^ii^^Afchhd^Parchkd or Weleoming the Bridegroom* 

When the bridegroom, arrives in procession before the bride^s 
father^s hut, three or fi.Ye females come out to welcome him 
They cany a new basket containing pounded turmeric and three 
or five torches made of rags soaked in oil and wound round 
stalks of mango leaves. Standing in front of the bridegroom, 
each of the women in turn holds one of these lighted torches 
in her left hand; and with her right hand besmears the temples 
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of the bridegroom with pounded turmeric. The bridegroom 
in his turn puts with his right hand pounded turmeric on the 
temples of these women. . Then the women thi-ow away then- 
torches. 

(xiv) Sprinkling the Bridegroom mith Ceremonial Water. 

Two pitchers of water have already been brought from some 
neighbouring stream, tank, or sining, by two girls with the 
following ceremonies. The girls while going to draw watei-j 
are accompanied by some married women, one of whom carries 
an axe [pJiatsd) or, if available, a sword, and another, bow and 
an arrow. Arrived at the stream, tank, or spring, one of the 
married women puts three marks of vermilion on the bank, and 
2-ives three strokes with the axe or sword on the w-ater. The 
pitchers are then filled with water and brought homo bj the ghls. 
When the bridegroom and the female relative of his bride have 
been introduced to one another by the drchhd-parehJia ceremony, 
two girls come out with these pitchers of water, and with a few 
small mango twigs sprinkle the water all over the bridegroom^s 
body. The bridegroom in his turn dips one or two mango-twigs 
into , a bowl of water held up before him by some one of his 
party. The bridegroom''s father gives two pice to each of the 
two girls. 

^s;v ) — IntroduciioTi of the Bridegroom to Ids Motherdndaw, 

Some married women of the hride^s tdndd now come out 
with a new basket containing some unhusked rice, tender grass- 
shoots, two baked rice flour cakes and a number of small round 
pellets of boiled rice flour and a quantity of pellets made of cow- 
dung. Three or five of the women (including the mother and 
paternal aunts of the bride) now take up from the basket tho 
rice flour pellets and one after another wave them round the bride-* 
groom^s head and then throw them away in the direction of the 
bridegroom^s tandd* Then they similarly wave the pellets of 
bowdung and throw them towards the hride^s hut. The bride^ 
mother noxt takes up the two rice flour cakes and touches the 
bridegroom's chiei^ .^& tiieiiiiiandilien Hsses tbe cakes and puts 
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tlieiii back into the basket. She then anoints the cheeks o! 
the bridegroom thrice with molasses^ and wipes away the marks 
with water from the Idtd* Pinally she takes up a sdmdi or wooden 
pestle^ flourishes it before the bridegroom and then strikes it on 
the ground telling the bridegroom, as she does so, Mind, if 
you do not bring home game we shall beat you in this manner/'^ 
After this the bridegroom is taken back to the jkmfd or 
enclosure where his people have been accommodated. 

(xvi) — Bride's Vli’ScMi, 

Now the bidders mother with a few other women proceed 
towards a mango-tree. One of the women carries the bride in 
her arms. This maiigo-tree must not be in the direction of the 
bridegroom^s tdndcu Should there be no mango-tree in the 
village in any direction other than that in which the bride- 
groom's is situate, a mango branch is planted in the 

ground, in a suitable direction and under that tree or branch, the 
same ceremonies are performed by the bride and her mother and 
other companions as '.we have seen performed by the bridogrooni 
and his mother and others at the bridegroom^s idi-uikliL 

[xs!ii)--^LooUng the Sard-dhoti, 

The bridegroom now returns from his ^jlidiurd ' to the bride’s 
place and stands in the courtyard. This time he has a new 
dhoti wound round his neck. The Digadr of the bride’s tdndd 
approaches him carrying on his shoulders a youager brother of 
the bride, and stands face to face with the bridegroom. Both 
the bride’s younger brother and the bridegroom now put a hand- 
ful of raw riee into their own mouths, and each blows oh the 
other the rice in his mouth. Then finally the bride’s brother 
snatches away from the neck of the bridegroom the new cloth 
known as the ^ Sara-dhoti ’ or ^the cloth for the wife’s younger 
brother,*’ 

(xYm)----&ehange of Blood, 

The bride is now brought out om a bamboo basket carried by 
three or four men. Two Weaf-plateB are placed side by ride in the 
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courtyard (and in certain clans on a mud platform known as 
‘ maroa ' erected in the courtyard for the purpose). The bride- 
groom stands on one of these plates with his face to the east, and 
the bride stands on the other with her face to the west. Two 
women hold up a cloth as a screeu between them. The bride and 
bridegroom pelt each other with unboiled rice three times across this 
screen. Then they change places. The ‘ sitiui ’ or blood-stained 
rag of the bridegroom is now put into his hand and the bride's 
sinai is put into her hand. They first Ijring their respective simis in 
contact with the earth, then in contact with their o vn necks, and 
finally the bridegroom touches the neck of the bride with his 
nnai and the bride touches his neck with hers. This process is 
repeated three times. Then they again change places, and 
exchange their garlands of mango leaves. 

(xix) — Sincluii-rakab or Anointing loith Vermilion. 

Now comes the essential and binding part of the marriage 
ceremony — the mutual application of vermilion which makes the 
psir man and wife. The bride at first has her face fully veiled. 
On the bridegroom's father or some other relative putting on a 
brass bracelet on her left arm, the bride unveils her forehead 
thus permitting it to be marked with vermilion. The bridegroom 
firfct puts three mai-ks of oil on the ground and over each of these 
marks pxxts a mark of vermilion. Then the bridegroom and the 
bride change jilaces. The bridegroom now with the finger of his 
riaht-hand besmears the bride's forehead with vermilion. Then 
the iride similarly puts three marts of oil; and over them of 
vermilion; on the ground; changes i)laees with the bridegroom; 
and with her right-hand fingers besmears the brldegroom^s fore- 
head with vermilion. In some fandas^ where the people have come 
in contact Mth' " Hindus ;or Hindui'^ed aboiigines, the spectators 
give lusty shouts ' of ^'^HariboHIati while bride and bride- 
groom are putting vermilion marks on each other’s forehead. 
Until this anointing wdth vermilion the mother of the brido; 

her ohsertes a fast 
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After this ceremony, the bride, the bridegroom 

and his Lukundi are taken to the thhans or spirit-seats of the 
fcmdcli and at each of those thhcms^ they bow down before the 
wooden and clay representations of the spirits. 

(xx ) — Barring the Boor againd the Bri(Iegfoo''i)h* 

The bride and bridegroom are now conducted from the court* 
yard towards the bidder’s hut. A few girl-friends of the bride 
take their stand at the door and prevent their entrance into the 
hut. To make them desist from obstructing their way, the 
bridegroom's father pays them a solatium of an anna or so. Then 
the pair enter the hut and arc seated on a palm-leaf mat. The 
bride^s younger sister now places before the bridogroom a high 
brimmed plate filled with water. The bridegroom places his feet 
in the water and a young sister-in-law washes them and then 
firmly clasps his legs with her hands, and will not let go until 
the bridegroom^s father makes her a present of an anna or so. 
The bride'^s mother now places a dish of either boiled or parched 
rice, together with molasses, before the bridegroom. Eut the 
bridegroom will not eat this food unless some present — either 
a brass vessel or a goat or other animal — ^is given to him. When 
he Is thus satisfied he eats the food. The girl is at the same time 
treated to the same delicacies at another part of the house. 

(xxi ) — The Marriage Feast and Touching the Zdfd 
of 

The people of the bildegroom^s party now go and bathe in 
a stream or spring. On their return to the bride^s parents'^ 
one or two of the bride'^s relatives wash their foot*. Two pots of 
rieo-bcer are then broiight out, one man on each side offers 
a libation to the ancestor-spirits as we have seen done on the 
occasion of the ^ jom-mmdi^, after which the liquor is passed 
round. The Agio, or representative of the bride’^s 
comes. forward with a brass bowr(Wp) placed on a MHeaf-plate 
in his hands. 'The bridegroom^s father or other relative asks> 

^ What is this Idid for ? The Agm replies, Our tribe-felow#' 



depart the 

father's family .remaining to be expiated by a fine or feast or 
tth no one wUl touch the im until the fine or feast demam ed 
is paid or promised. If there is no such oftence to bo expiated 

o7when he re,nired fine is paid or feast promised the bird. 
lom'B father touohestheZdtd, and says/'Ihave lost my ^ 

Lw can I eat dry rice ? " Then there is an exeaange of 
between the parties. The Agia again holds rip the /c... uith 
extended hands and asts, « Shall we an-ange for broken grains 
of rice alone, or sbould we look out for some pot-herb (moaning 
an animal) too ? " Then the hridegiWs ^th^agmn touches 
the lota and says, " Gather pot-herbs as well _ . A g ^ 
other animal is thereupon hrought out and slam Ksl ad^ 
roasted and eaten by the male guests as a relish for the 1 i . 
One of the haunches of the animal is set apai^_ as a i^sent for 

the bridegroom's party to take to their toyca uu i^ -m. 
the exenSg dinner is served in the same manner as in the jom- 
^ndi feast (vide p. 69 ante) j and Ithe same 
observed as in the offering some rue to the 

ancestor-spirits of bride and ihrldegroom, _the two ^ 

the two parties eating two morsels |of rice before tne othm 
guests begin. After this marriage-feast, the gues.s wash their 
Ws and mouths, chew powdered tobacco mixed with lime, 

and retire to bed for the night. f 

The bridegroom and his best man or Luhuwh sleep kgctliL 
that night in one humU or leaf-hut, while the bride witn her 
luhmdi (or bridesmaid) who is a younger female cousin (but 
not an uterine sister) of hers, sleeps in another hmla. 

(xxii)— Ke Ckmdn or Symholied ^Kissing’ Ceremony. 
Next morning, bridegroom and bride are conducted to the 
mxgan or open space before the main hut of the fam ily, and are 

In reality ■wMe’^^not ‘ ^ 

« . is of a niece wlfcb, the euphoaiistiC WQ of pot ^ 
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sseaied on a palni-leaf mat* To tlie right of the bridegroom h 
seated his I'ukmdi, Similarly^ to the left of the bride sits her 
lukmdi. The woiiien of the one after another^ come 

forward to make chumm first of the bridegroom and then 
of the bride in the following manner. Each takes up by turns 
a hamboo-basket containing some ixnhiisked riccj tender grass* 
shoots^ and a lighted earthen oil lamp, waves it three times before 
the face of the bridegroom or bride, as the case may be, sprinkles a 
few gi’ains of iinhnsked rice and a few shoots of grass on the head 
of the bridegroom or bride and then after warming her hands by 
holding them one on each side of the lighted lamp, touches the 
temples of the bridegroom or the bride with the warm hands 
which she then kisses herself. 

{x.xiii)->-^Begiming of the Taboo hekoeen a Birhdr ani the 
Blder Bisters and Coimns of Ms Wife, 

As each woman finishes the ehumm^ she puts down a cash 
present known as cJiamdn-p%isd {the amount varying from 
an anna ni)wards according to the circumstances of the woman) 
on a brass-plate placed before the pair for the purpose. The elder 
sisters and cousins of the bride are the last to perform the 
ceremonial chumdn of their brother-in-law. And in their case 
an additional interesting ceremony attends the ehmidn* After 
the elder sisters and cousins of the bride have performed the 
clmnm ceremony as described above, each of them by turns 
asks the bridegroom, what his name is. The bridegroom tells 
Ms name, and in his turn asks her, ^^What is your name, 
please ? She tells her own name, and then, dipping a leafy 
mango-twig in a bowl, sprinkles water on the bridegroom. The 
latter, in his turn, sprinkles water on her with, a mango* 
twig dipped in water on a brass-plate placed before him* 
As each woman finishes this ceremonial sprinkling of water 
{dd-M^irohi or jhamka^jhimM)^ she pulls the bridegroom 
by the ears, deals three blows with her fist on his back, and 
and tells him, From to-day regard me as your J etMsds ; listeii 
well with your earS; do not uttor my name again with yomr 
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lips After saying this she puts her ijresent on the plate before 
. :tlie. bridegroom and goes away. Thenceforth the ^ ha^iMi ^ and his 
may not utter eac name nor sit together on 

'41x6;, same, mat^, nor .come close to., each other, .nor, talk to each ■' 
' other,' except, on urgent and unaToidable busmeSB^. and,.. even. then 
t 'from'a respectful distance. ^ ^ t 

(xxiv ) — The 'Farewell Ceremo)vj. 

, '.Now: the 'fe to return, to his tfmla with his 

bride. The bride stands just outside the threshold of her hut 
with the palms of her hand joined together by the inner sides 
; ..and extended forward.''.''The:bridegrooiii stands behind her on.bhd, 
door-step, clasping,'.' with .his two hands " the two' '.w.rists . of the, , 
.''.'.bride; h " 

The bride^s mother stands just behind the bridegroom and .at 
the inner side of the door-step. Some other woman standing 
behind the br,ide'’s mother holds a cloth stretched out at full 
length. Another woman with a winno wing-basket, containing 
some rice, stands by the side of the bride. This woman places 
a handful of rice on the extended palms of the bride^s hands and 
asks her, Whose house are you filling with plenty, dear ? 
The bride rej^lies, am filling my brother’s hut with 
plenty a,ud at the same time throw^s away the rice over her 
own head into the cloth stretched out behind her mother. This 
is repeated t-wice more. The object of this ceremony is that the 
girl may not take away plenty and prosperity from her parents’ 
or brothers'’ family. Now the bride and bridegroom carried on 
tiio arms of women and followed hj a number of other women 
and girls, proceed in the direction of the bridegrooiT/s t and cl. 
Arrived at the outskirts of the bidder's father^s tclndd the women 
come to a halt and ask for gdti-hage or Sangchharaum ipaisa^ 
that is to say, a mlatium for giving up their companion (the 
bride) , The bridegroom^s father gives them an anna or so, and 
they return to their tmcld leaving the bride. Then the bride- 
Ml B#? towards their with the bride 
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(xxv) — L.fchJm-'ptirchJia or IFeleoming the Bride. 

Wlieii tlie bride and bridegroom reach the brklegroom^s plaecj 
the bride is welcomed with lighted torches and x^oiinded tur- 
meric in the same manner and with the same ceremonies as we 
saw at the bridegroom's drchha-parchha or welcoming ceremony 
at the bidders fatlier^s place. (See section xiii^ page 18 ante.) 
At this time the mother of the bridegroom puts an iron wristlet 
{kliaru) on the left arm of the bride and besmears vermilion on 
her forehead^ and a number of other women of the bridegrooni^s 
tdndd sing indecent songs abusive of the hride. 

daije Ceremonies at the Bridegroond s House. 

Then a number of girls take their stand at the door of the 
bridegroonhs hut and bar the entrance of the wedded pair until 
they are given a pi'esent [Budf’-chhehowni paisa). The bride'^s 
LuMmd'i pays them an anna or so^ whereupon they leave the door. 

When the |)air enter the hut^ a younger sister of the bridegroom 
washes the feet of the bride, and receives from the bidders Lulmidi 
four pice for her trouble. Then bridegroom and bride are treated to 
a meal of rice and molasses. They are next conducted to the 
miniature tank previously excavated in the courtyard at the time 
of the Adhibdsh (vide ix, page 76 ante). And there a few 
married women, whose husbands are alive and living with them, 
bathe the bridegroom and bride* 

One of the women now closes with her hands the eyes of the 
bridegroom who then takes out three cigarette-'shaped mango 
leaves which were fastened on his arm at the AdMidsh ceremony 
(page 76, ante)} and buries them with his hands in the water of 
the miniature tank. Another woman then closes with her hands 
the eyes of the bride who has now to search for the mango 
leaves with her hands aixd bring them out one after another from 
the tank b In some JaghI clans a second dnduri fdhab cere- 
mony is now performed in the following manner. The bride 
and bridegroom stand on the ^i^r^^-'Or'-.mud platform in the 
couiiyard; and the bridegroom three times anoints oil on.ti#' 
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fenders forehead and puts vermilion marks on it as in the 
unduri-fahab ceremony described above (xix^ page 8.^ above) ; 
and the bride similarly puts oil and sinclnr marks three times on 
the bridegroom^s forehead. Among the Kawaii clan of Birhdrs^ 
before bride and bridegroom enter the hiit^ a fowl is sacrificed in 
the courtyard and its blood is sprinkled on the young couple. 
The bridegroom''s mother draws with rice flour moistened wdth 
water a chain of circular figures from the angan up to the door 
of the hut. On each circular figure is placed a mango leaf on 
eaoh of which the bridegroom and after him the bride treads in 
walking to the door of the hut. 

In the evening the brldegroom^s father treats his relatives 
and fellow fnnrZi^-people to a feast and drinking at W'hich 
two of the elders in the manner already described offer 
libations of rice-beer and offerings of boiled rice to the 
ancestor-spirits before the assembled guests begin to eat 
and drink. Before they begin to eat^ the bride stands before 
them with a large leaf-cup [Mala) filled with boiled rice, and 
the elders of the tm^a ask her^ Henceforth will you always 
supply us with food in this way ? If you promise to do so^ we 
shall eat this food at your hands i if not^ we won’t take it 
The bride promises to find food for them } and they all fall to 
eating. After washing their hands and mouthS; the guests take 
tobacco powder mixed with lime and go to their respective huts* 
Bridegroom and bride sleep in separate huts that night. 

(xxvii) — The ChoutJia^Choathi Ceremony^ 

Next morning both the bridegroom and the bride change their 
turmeric- dyed clothes which are then bailed in water mixed with 
ashesj cleaned, and put out to dry. After change of clothes, the 
bride carrying on her head a basket containing about a score of 
clay marbles and in her hands a lota filled with water and cover- 
ed over with a cup-leaf containing some molasses, proceeds on 
the way to her father’s tawld^ Her husband carrying in his 
hands a bow and arrow and a leafy mango-twig follows her at 
some distance. As soon as the bride reaehesthe limits of Iiof. 




husLand^s she puts down on the ground the basket and 

the Iota and begins to run in the direction o£ her father^s tmda. 
At this^ her husband leaves his bow and arrow near the basket 
left by his wife, and gives chase to her until he overtakes her. 
Seizing hold of her hand^ he strikes her on her buttocks with the 
inango-twig in his hand^ and leads her back by the hand to the 
spot where she laid down her basket and where the women of the 
tmdd have in the meanwhile assembled. Arrived at the spot^, 
the husband takes up his bow and arroW; the wife takes up the 
lota of water covered over with the cup of molasses^ and the wife^s 
huhmdi takes up the basket containing clay marbles. The 
husband first shoots his arrow in the direction of his fdnda* All 
follow the direction of the arrow. When the husband and the 
wife reach the spot where the arrow has fallen^ the wife besmears 
the cheek of her husband with a little molasses^ then washes 
away the marks with a little water from her Idtd^ she then picks 
up the arrow and hands it over to her husband. This process of 
shooting the arrow and picking it up and anointing the cheeks 
with molasses and washing off the molasses with water^ is repeat- 
ed five timeS; so that the fifth arrow takes them near the bride- 
groom's house. 

Now the Luhmidi stands beside the bride with the basket of 
clay marbles in her hands, and the bridegroom^s luJcundi stands 
beside him with a basket of similar clay marbles. The 
husband first throws five clay marbles^ one after another, at the 
bride ; but her Lukundi^ by standing in front of her, protects her 
from being hit. Now it is the wife^s turn to throw five clay 
marbles, one after another, at her husband ; and she betrays no 
reluctance to do so. The bridegroom^s however, by 

placing himself before the bridegroom shields him from being 
hit. Then the wife returns to her hushand^s hut canying the 
basket on her head and the husband follows her with his how 
and arrow. Then they have a bath of cold water ; after which 
the bride washes the feet of her husband. Finally the couple 
together visit all the Mmb or spirit-seats in the village and 
make idjidr (obeisance) at each thhm. 
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In tills Chout^a-ClontU ceremony we appear to find a remi- 
niscence of the ancient practice of marriage by capture ’ and a 
dramatic representation of the duties of husband and wife to each 
other. 

(xxTiii)— Ficklid-seter Ceremonf, 

Three or- four days latei;, three persons from the bride^s 
lathery’s tdndd ^ — including the Uymg or husband of the elder 
sister, if any, of the bride, — come to the brklegroom^s place. 
On their arrival, the bridegroom takes charge of their sticks, and 
the bride washes their feet. Then they sit -down and are given 
powdered tobacco mixed with lime to refresh themselves with. 
While chewing tobacco, they are asked by some elder of the bride- 
groom's idnild ^ — Where do you come from ? Whei’O are you 
going They reply,— We are come to these parts to look for 
strayed cattle (meaning, the bride). A herd of cattle (meaning, 
the bridegoonris party) had gone to our parts from this side. 
We had a she-calf. She Joined the herd and came away in this 
direction, as we have found out by prognostication. The 
first speaker replies,— Look out for your calf then ; find her 
out, see whither she may have go ^^Ah! here she is-’"' 
cries one of the bride^s relatives. ''Well, then is the reply, 
" If she is your calf ; you may take her home '’A 

After this pleasant bantering, the guests are treated to dinner. 

Next morning, after breakfast, they take the girl on a temporary 
visit to her parents. 



I.— T2ie Nandas, Earlier aad Later, and 
tlieir relationship to the Mamryyas. 

By llarit Kristina Deli., 

Mr4 K* P. Jayaswal^ in his essay on the Saisunaka and Maury ya 
chronology/ has suggested that the well-known term 
applied to the immediate predecessors of Chandra- 
gupta^ should be translated as Heo-Nandas and not as the nine 
Nanclas. This interpretation involves the idea of an older Nanda 
dynasty whom the newer Nandas supplanted. The older dynasty 
is easily identified wilh the two kings generally described as 
Nandivardhana and Mahanandin^^ who preceded Maha- 
padma Nanda. In some MSS. of the Puranas^ as Mr. Jayaswal 
has pointed out; these names are actually spelt ^^Nandavar- 
dhana and Mahananda and it is possible that the former 
spellings were devised to keep the base-born Nandas distinct 
from their progenitors 

2. The Brill at-/cat lid of Gunadhya^ as preserved to us in the 
Sanskrit redactions, the Briliat-Jcatlid-manjan of Ksemendra and 
the Katha-Sarit-Sagara of Somadeva^ explicitly supports this hy- 
pothesis when it describes Chandragupta as puTvamndasufa^ i.e., 
the son (or descendant) of the eebrlier Nanda/'^ ^ 

1 J.B. & 0. B. S., Sept. 1915. 

® The Bhagavata and the Visnu Puranas generally characterize only the Base*' 
born hfandas as Nandas Some copies o£ the Vayu imply it. The Matsya 
does not know the appellation at all, , w,, 

f Ksemejidrasayft:— ‘ 
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3. Hemachandra, in Ms Parisistaparvan) places tlie base 
bom Nanda, instead of Nandavarclbanaj immediately aftej 
Udayin*. TMs mistake was an easy eonseqaenee of eonfa 
sion between the pwwanandas and the navaiiandas. That Hema 
cbaudra bad accepted the perverted meaning of tbe term uam 
nancla, is proved by Ms statement — > 

[Canto verso 3.] 

4. Both versions of tbe BriJiat-katlia agree in describing 
Cbandragnpta as a descendant of tbe older Nanda dynasty^ and ar 
silent as to tbe alleged Siklra origin of tbe founder of tb 
Mauryya empire, tbongb tbe Nandas wbo were ousted bj 
Cbandragnpta are described as sueb. ® 

5. Tbe current view, bowever, is that Cbandragnpta was a 
^■Uta, either on bis father's or on bis mother’s side. This 
view should now be abandoned. We have first-rate evidence, or 
tbe authority of Kautilya himself, that Cbandragupta was 


Somadeva 


(Bombay edition, p, 16,) 

Jacobies edition (Bib, Ind.), Canto TI, p, 46 o£ Eng. trans. 
Biribat-Katba-mafijarT, Kavyamala series, p. 17, verso 121. 
Katba-Sarit-^agara, Bombay edition, p, 12^ verse 114. 
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tigli-boiii. In answering the question : Which is better^, a weak 

but bigb-bornjking, or a strong but low-born king ? Kautilya 
remarks : — 

“ A people will naturally obey a bigb-bom king though he 
is weakj for the tendency of a prosperous people is to follow a 
high-born king. Also^ they, render the intrigues of a strong 
but base-born person, unavailing, as ^the saying is, that posses- 
sion of virtue makes for friendship. " 6 

“ The best qualities of the king are : 

Born of a high family, godly, possessed of valour, 
and possessed of a taste for discipline; these are the qualities 
of an inviting nature. ” And we know that Kantilya's enu- 
meration is generally in order of importance. It cannot be 
imagined that one who held these views helped to the throne 
a low-born Chandragiipta. 

6, The printed editions of the M^udrd'‘Taisas(t/y and consequent- 
ly many MSS. ofthe same drama, make Chanakya address Chan- 
dragupta as vrsala} i.e., Sudra. This is h priori absurd, for 
what could Chanakya hope to gain by constantly drawing pointed 
attention to his master^s low birthy even if he were actually low- 
born ? Throughout the drama, Chanakya addresses his former 
impil by derivatives of Bkavat (=yoUy French vous) and never of 
^us?/iad (=th. 0 Uy FvenGh. tu). It is preposterous to believe that 
these respectful forms of speech were combined with the o-p-pro- 
brious epithet 5*^25 Moreover, did not Chanakyay according to 
the Mndrd-rdhasa itself, pledge himself to the destruction of the 
entire race of kings born of the Nanda monarch who had insulted 
him ? It would be a contradiction to install upon the throne a 
scion of the very dynasty Chanakya had determined to uproot. 
The fact seems to be that vrsala is a misreading for vrutlha^ 
Vr^aWta is the reading in most places in a remarkable 
manuscript of the drama in the possession of the Asiatic 

® ICaufcily<Vs ArtMsasiraf trans. by Shamala&feri, p. 896. I am indebted for 
tills reference to my friend Kumar Sudhmdra CbandrA Sinbasamay B. Sc., of 
Susang. 

\ Kaufcilya^s Artl^mastrag trans. by Sbamasastrly p. 310* 
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Society oE Bengal.® It is written in the Bengali script and 
is undated. The last letter of the word is sometimes a clearly 
wi-itton hlia (^) and sometimes a letter like ^ whioh seems 
to be the nearest approach to the original Brahmi letter which 
the writer could not conddently transcribe. In some manuscripts 
of the Puranas too, this very word has, curiously enough, these 
very two variants, as noted by Mr. Pargiter.® The Asiatic 
Society of Bengal has a manuseript of the Bhag.avata Parana 
which preserves the original letter in a special symbol like c! i 
This manuscript contains many clerical and scriptal errors which 
might have been " eofrected” by the expenditure of a little 
common sense. ^ ‘ But the writer has obviously thought it fit to 
remain faithful to his original, so much so that he has reproduced 
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8. Tlie above arguments seem to warrant tbe conclusion that 
the Nandas comprised two distinct groups of monarchs 
one the illegitimate descendant of the other — correlatively 
called puTVananda and navanandaj that Chandragupta was^ 
a descendant of the former and consequently was not low-born^ 
on his father's side; that^ on the incontrovertible authority 
of Kaiitllya himself Chandraguj^ta could not have been low-born;, 
even on his mother^s side^ as tradition would have it; that 
zfsabliay not vrsalaj was the word used by Visahhadattas Ghana- 
kya in addressing Chandragupta. It is not clear^ howwerv 
•whether mahJici w-as his second name;, or was a term indicating 
royal dignity and power. The later tradition regarding 
Cliandragupta^s connexion with the newer and base-born Nandtas 
appears to have resulted from a confusion of the older with the 
newer Nandas. 

siBGG there is no third alternative. The Bltd^amia (with Ti^m) tries to avoi<S 
ambiguity by saying : — 

Tato nrpa bhavisyaiiti Sudra-praya stvadliarmikah, which seems to refer to 
the pro -Buddhist tendency of the Mauryyas. The Ehagavata verses in this 
part of the Dynastic list are entirely recast from the original, avoiding ainh'giiity 
so fur as possible. Por instance, it does not mention Kautilya by name, as the 
Matsya, Vayu and Biahindiula d but refers to him simply as Jca^cit^ in 

order not to overburden the laconic list o£ Kings by the unusual introd.ucti on of th© 
name of a minister. The Hatsya text about Kautilya might, moreover, be easily 
misinterpreted as making that minister himself rale the land for a hundred years. 

was the name of one of the sons of Kartavirya Arjuiia and 
is a common personal name in ancient literature. Trsablia vyj)S the name of an 
Indian river. (See M^’hohliamta Blits majparx) an IX). Trsahha also moans ** the 
powerful, according to the Petersburg dictionary, as pointed out to me by 
Mr. Jayasw’al. Por a definition of the term Vrsala^ see Matia'Vadhai’inasasfcra;, 
YlII, 16. Kautilya himself uses tho w^ord in a bad sense in his 
page 199 (original edition). 

Yfishala according to the MBh. (XII. 90. 15.) means a heretic (Buddhist 
Jain, etc). AS uses it in the same sense throughout (e.g., page 20, where YrMaU 
is a nun). Mr. Shamasastry's trans. of the passage at page 199 is wrong. It 
eight to be * Sakyas^ Jjivakas and others, the heretical ascetics V K* (Kd*) 



II.— A Note on the Hathigumpha 
Inscription. 


Elepeaot-ships. 

Bf K. Jayaswal, 1I»A, 

In connexion with, the mention (line 18) of the Elephant- 
ships^^ and elephants^ etc./ which were brought to Emperor 
Kharavela in the twelfth year of his reign, from the King of 
the Pandya country (in the extreme South opposite Ceylon)^ 
I would like to cite a classical authority throwing some light 
on the subject. 

iElian {Hist. Anim, XVI., IS)^ writing about the elephants 
of Ceylon (the Island of Tamraparni or Taprohane) says ; — 

These island elephants are more powerful than those 
of the mainland, and in appearance larger, and may 
be pronouncecl to be in every possible way more 
intelligent. The islanders export them to the 
mainland opposite in boats, which they construct 
expressly for this traffic from wood supplied by the 
thickets of the island, and they dispose of their 
cargoes to the King of the Kalingai/^ 

If the passage is based on Megasthenes,^ it would appear that 
there had been a sea-borne trade in elephants between Ceylon 
and Kalinga, at least 150 years before Kharavela, Probably the 
famous elexDhants of the King of Kalinga were really Ceylon 
elephants. The Ceylonese constructed ships esc^pressly for the 
export of their elephants. It seems that these were of the class 
of the elephant-ships of the inscription* The Pandya country 

^ ^ i , Vol. Ill, p. 4.58. ” 

® Tra,nslaied by McCrindle, Ancient India as deserihed MegastMncs md 
Arrian, p* 170. 

® See remarks of Sohwanbeok quoted by McCrinMe at p, 159, 
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was tlio next-door neiglibour to Ceylon ; either the Paadyas also 
built elephant-ship .3 or they took them from the Ceylonese. 
The '"Elephant-ships ” were a familiar sight in Kalinga/bnt the 
gift or trophies from the Panclya Idng in the twelfth year of 
Kharavela were extraordinary and wonderful.” 

"B11EIN6AEAS.” 

For Ihringara {ante page 445) reference be made to the bas- 
relief on the Bharhut railings representing the scene of the 
gift of the Jetavana to the Buddha’s Sangha. It is reiiroduced 
in Ehys Davids’ Buddhist Lidia at page' 99. The donor 
Anatha-pinclika is pouring water from a jug, a ceremonial 
necessary to complete the gift. The vessel is named in the 
Buddhist canon. In the Vinaya, M. 1-22-18, King Bimbisara is 
related to have held the bhringara in his hand (to pour water 
from) when he made a gift of the Voluvana garden to the 
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III.— A Note on the Cheta Bynasty ” o£ 
the Hathi-gumpha Inscription. 

By J. N. Sikdar, M.A, 

The Hathi-gumpha inscription of which Mr, Jajaswal has 
pablished a very illuminating reading in the last issue of this 
J ournalj contains a statement that king Khara-vela belonged 
to the Clieta’^ Vamm^ which is equivalent to the Sanskrit Gliaitra-^ 
Vamsa* In the Devi-mahatmya of the Markandeya Purana 
there is mention of a Ksliatriya King Suratha, who flourished 
in the Ghaitt amsn and ruled over an empire justly. In 
course of time^ ^ the destroyers of the Kolas ^ (or Cholas 

became his enemies, at whose hands, powerful though 
he was , he suffered defeat and lost his foreign 

provinces. For some time he could maintain his rule over the 
home province but there also he was attacked 

by the same enemies who finally deprived him of his kingdom. 
Having thus lost all, the king had to repair to the forest, where lie 
took shelter in the hermitage of the Sage Medhasa. There is no 
clear indication that he gained back his kingdom and most 
likely the dynasty ended with him. t 
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NOTE ON THE CHETA DYKASTV 


Accoi'dmg to tLeMarkandeya ilie Cbaitra-vaipia was foxiiKled 
!)y King Cliaitra,, of Svarocliislia one of tie 

Manns of the Solar riice. The name is, however, not fonnd in 
the carlr Solar list, {See J, B , A. S,, 1910, p. 2b-29) . It may there- 
fore be presumed that King Chaitra is to be regarded as a remote 


The Cha-itra of the Markandeja must therefore be a Chaitra of 
the Kali a.ge. It thus becomes liighly probable that the dynasty 
to wliich Khara-vola belonged is identical with the dynasty 
founded by Chaitra of the Markandeya. The identity is far- 
ther supported by the use of the epithet Aira before Khara- 
YeWs name in the inscription which Mr. Jayaswal has already 
pointed out as representing the Jila or hlanii dynasty. The 
neiglibourliood of the Kolas or Cholas, the Tamil people, implied 
in the Mtiikandeya data, also points to the x>roposed identity of 
the Chaitra of the Parana with the Chaitra of the Orissa 
inscription* 

As there is no indication of any reverses sustained by a 
predecef sor of Khara-vek in his inseriiition, it is reasonable to 
assign the date of Suratha to the time after Khara-vela. It is 
cuiite possible that the Satavahanas (Andhras) who subjugated at 
least a part of the Tamil country and to whom Khfcr-vela was 
inimical, destroyed the empire of the Chaitra dynasty. They 
grew very powerful within a century after the death of Khara-vela, 

In the Markandeya (Ch. 67) it is stated that the predecessor 
of Chaitra had seven sons or descendants, who were all rulers of 
the land^ Most likely, King Suratha was 

the seventh and the last. The mention in the Markandeya is 
casuaL It is in connection with the worship of the goddess 
Chandi. He is claimed by the Chandi cult to have been a 
fellow of Chandi. . ' 

^ Ju tkc Saaakrlt cm denote both a mn and a doiicendant. 






l^rOTES OF THE QUARTER 



-Mimutes of the Annual General Meet- 
ing, held on the 16th February 1918 
at the Council Chamber of Govern- 
ment House, Fatna. 


His Honour Sir Edward Gait, k^c.s.i.^ cj.e._, President-^ in 
the Chair. 

1. The xinnual Eeport of the Coiineil, printed copies of which 
were distributed among members^ was taken as read. 

£. His Honour the President said that owing to press of 
work; which has been exceptionally heavy of late, he has been 
unable himself to prepare the usual review of the activities of 
the Society during the year. The Hon'ble Mr. Walsh; the Vice- 
President; however; had kindly undertaken the task, and His 
Honour now called on him to deliver the annual address. This 
the Hon^ble Mr. Walsh proceeded to do. 

3. His Honour then called upon Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Kara Prasad Shastri to read his paper; and the xVI ahamahopa- 
dhyaya read a paper on Sanskrit Gazetteers of VidySpati;, 
Jagmohan Pandit; and Ranakavi of Sikharblmm, 

After the Mahamahopadhyaya had read the paper His Honour 
thanked him on behall: of the meeting. His Honour said that 
ever since the Bihar and Orissa Research Society was founded 
Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri had helped in many ways with 
advice and numerous papers. He has supervised the work of the 
Pandit who is engaged in cataloguing manuscripts in the Puri 
district; and he has promised to give similar assistance when the 
work of cataloguing manuscripts in Tirhut is taken up. The 
paper which the Pandit had just read wag very interesting and 
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instractivo, and it brought to light an entirely new formlof 
Sanstrit literaiy activity. 

The Vice-President stated that under Eule 18, the President, 
Council, and Office-bearers elected at the meeting held on 20th 
January 191 5, shall! hold office for three years, namely, up to 
December 1917. As that term has now expired the President, 
Council and Office-bearers have now to be elected for the current 
year under Rules 19 to 26. 

The Vice-President said that, as he had already mentioned in 
the annual address, Babu S. C. Roy does not wish to be re-elected 
•as General Secretary; as he finds thai be needs more time to 
-devote to his Antiquarian and Ethnological researches, which also 
require his absence from Patna. Mr. S. Sinha also does not 
wish to stand for re-election as Honorary Treasurer, though he 
is willing to serve on the Council. 

The Council proposes the following list of Office-bearers and 

Council : — 

PUESIDENT. 

His Honour Sir Edward Albert Gait, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., i.c.s. 

Vice-Peesident. 

The Hon’ble Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, c.s.i., i.o.s. 

Geneeal Seceetaey. 

K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., M.A. 

Joint Seceetaey. 

R, W. F.Shaw, Esq.,M.i. 

Teeasueee. 

Professor Jogindra Natb Samaddar, B..i. 

Bepaetmental Secebtaeies. 

Secretaries for History Section — K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m:.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, and Professor J. N. Samaddar, b.a. 

Secretary for Archaeology and Numismatics— The Hon^ble 
Mr. E, H. C. Wayb., c.3.i., i. 0 .s. 
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Secretary for Anthropology and Polk-lore—Bahu S, C. Roy^ 

H.A., B,L, 

Secretaries for Philology — Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Ilara 
Prasad Shastri, m.a., ca.E.j and Nawab Shams-ul-^Ularna 
Saiyid Imdad Imam. 

Membees of Section Sub-Committees. Othee than the 
Depaetmental Seceetaeies. 

History. — Professor Jadii Nath Sarkar, m.a.^ p.e.s. 

P. Kennedy, Esq., m.a., b.l. 

S. Sinha, Esq., Barrister‘*at-Law. 
AECHiEOLOGY— Dr. D. B. Spooner, b,a., rh.D. 

Principal V. H. J ackson, m.a* 

K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a., Barrister-at-Law. 
Anthropology,— His Honour Sir Edward Albert Gait, 
K.C.S.I., C.I.E., i.c.s. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Hara Prasad 
ShMri, M.A., c.i.E. 

Philology.— Hon'ble Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, o.s.i., i.c.s. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr, Ganga Nath Jha, 
M.A., B. Litt, 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Hara Prasad 
Shastri, M.A., c.i.E. 

Other Members of Council besibes the President, tee 
General Secretary and the Treasurer. 

The IloiPble Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, c.s.i., i.c.s. 

The Hoirible Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, c.s.i., i.c.s. 

Nawab Shams-nl-'^Ulama Saiyid Imdad Imam, 

The HoiPble Justice Sir Ali Imam, K.c.s.i. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit H. P. Shastri, M.A., c.i.F, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, m.a., d. Litt. 

V. H, Jackson, Esq., M.A. 

Dr. D. B. Spooner, B.A., ph.B, 

The HoiPble Mr. J, G. Jennings, l.c,s. 

Babu S. C, Roy, m.a., b.l. 
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S, Sinlia/Esq*^ Bamster-at-Law. 

P, Kennedy, Esq., M.A., b*l. 

Professor Jadu Nath Barkar, H.A., r-]a,&^ 

The above were tinanimcusly elected. 

It was proposed bj the Vice-President and seconded by the 
Hon^ble Mr. Oldham and carried unanimously that Rule 34 be 
amended by substituting the word February for December'*^ 
for the date of the Annual Meeting. 

It was proposed by the Vice-President and seconded by 
Hon^bie Mr, Jackson and carried unanimously that the figure 
^^ 7 be omitted from the words 7 Vice-Patrons in Rule 4. 

It Avas proposed by the Vice-President and seconded by the 
Hon'’ble Mr. Oldham and carried unaniinously that Sir Dawson 
Aliller be elected a Vice-Patron in place of Sir Edward Chamier 
Avho has permanently left India. 

It was proposed by the Vice-President and seconded by Pro- 
fessor Samaddar and carried unanimously that Raja Kamalesh-* 
\yari Prasad Singh bo elected a ice- Patron. 


Annual Report of the Council for the 
year 1917. 

The year under review has been one of steady progress for the 
Society. There has been an addition of twenty-eight new mem- 
bers during the year, but we have lost three members by death 

and .five by resignation. 

The coins and other objects of archajological, ethnological 
and historical interest collected by the Society have been 
formally made over to the Provincial Museum, which was 
constituted during the j'ear* The oflSce of the Society hag 
been transferred from Ranchi to Patna, where Grovernment 
have kindly idaced at the Society's dispsal a few rooms 
adjoining the Museum rooms in one of the Annexes to the High 
Court buildings* 

Membersuip. 

The total number of or Jinaiy members is now 331. In addi- 
tion to these we have eight Honorary members and seven Life- 
members. 

Publications. 

During the year four issues of the Journal have been pub- 
lished; and the reappears to be an increasing demand for the Jour- 
nal in learned bodies, Principal Jackson is making progress in 
editing and preparing for the Press the first volume of Dr* 
Buchanan Hamilton's Journal which deals with the modern districts 
of Patna and Gaya, and has now obtained from the India Office 
a complete copy of the Journal of Shaliabad. This publication 
will be of very great interest. A Pandit has been employed to 
prepare catalogues of ancient Sanskrit manuscripts in Orissa and 
1,740 manuscripts have already been catalogued by him, of which 
he reports that more than 100 are hitherto unpublished. Steps 
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are also being taken to appoint anoiber Pandit for similar work 
in the Bihar districts. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Kara 
Prasad Shastri has very kindly offered to give necessary directions 
to the Pandits. 

Meetings. 

During the year there were six meetings of the Council for 
the transaction of the ordinary business of the Society. 

The Council regret they have not been able to arrange for 
any ordinary meeting for the reading of papers during the year^ 
but hope to be able to do so during the current year, 

Libeabt. 

Government have generously provided the Society with a 
library of about one thousand volumes of select books and journals^ 
and a reading room has been fitted up for the use of members. 
Mr. S. Sinha wilb it is expected, shortly make over to the 
Society the books in his library, on the subjects dealt with by the 
Society, that he jiromised to present. 

Finances. 

From the abstract statement of account appended to this report 
it will be seen that the financial condition of the Society is sound. 
It is to be regretted, however, that a sum of as much as Rs. 4,265 
is still due from members on accoimt of subscriptions. 

The cost of publication of the Society's Journal has been 
Rs. 3,589-12-9 as compared with Rs. 2,526-9-6 last year, an 
increase of Rs. 1,063-3-3. The chief reason for this is the larger 
number of plates that have been published and to the fact that all 
the plates of copper-plate grants found in the Tributary States 
of Orissa in the Joui^nals for March, June and September 1916, 
were presented by the Raja of Sonepur. Of the 22 plates of 
such grants which appeared in the Journal for December 1916, 
which is included in the expenditure of the year under report, 
5 were presented by the Raja of Soneimr, but the other 17 
plates Society. 
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Tbe extra cost of paper and materials lias also added to the 
cost of publication as compared with the previous year. 

An additional item of expenditure^ Es. 538-11-0^ has also 
been required for furniture for the Society's oiEce and Library 
which has now been located at Patna. A further expenditure 
under this head will be required during the current year for 
book-cases and other equipment for the Library. 

The Council hope that others of the large body of enlightened 
zamindars, bankers, and professional men in this Province will 
emulate the generous example of Raja Kamaloslwari Prasad 
Singh w'ho helped the Society wdth a donation of Rs. 6,000 
in 191G. 
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Ahstmcl of Aecount for 1917 {/ammr^ to Beeemhr) 


Income. 


(1) Antliropologioal Secre- 

tary’s Aliowanoe 'for 
December '1916.';' aiid. 
for the year } 01 7 ... 

(2) 0:Ece Expejiiiture ... 

(3) Pay of Treasurer’s As- 

sistant up to July 
1917 ... ... 

(4) Cost of printing and 
despatching Journal ... 

(5) Furniture 

(6) Money adTancecl to the 

9C 12 0 Patna Museum for 

freight of 2 cannons 
50 0 0 from Bhagalpnr and 

some stone images 
from Manbhum 

(7) Travelling Allowance 

of M a h a m a h opa- 
dhyaya Pandit H. P. 
19 0 0 Shastri, c.i.B., from 

Calcutta to Puri and 
back 

(8) Initial expenses for 

editing Buchanan 
Hamilton’s Journal ... 

(9) Charges for advertise- 

ment for clerk 

104 6 6 (10) Bank’s commission, 
price of cheque books 
and other expenses 

incurred by Bank ... 

8,086 13 0 


(1) Government grant for 
Anthropological Be- 
search ... 


(2) Government grant for 

Journal ... 

(3) Government grant for 

search of Sanskrit 
Manuscript 

(4) Subscription from 

members 




1,6C6 10 6 


538 11 0 


(5) Proceeds of cash sale 
of Journal 

(3) Donation ... 


(7) Proceeds of sale of 
furniture of the 
Banchi Office 


(8) Bcceipt from the 
Patna Museum of 
money spent in 1916 
and 1917 for collec- 
tion and freight of 
certain ai tides for 
the Museum 


Balance in hand from 
last year... 


Balance 


Geand Total 


Geanb Total ... 15,379 15 6 


S. SmEA, 

Honorary Treasurer^ Bihar md Ormet 

lUemrch Society. 


Minutes of a Meeting of the Council of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, held at the Society’s Rooms 
on Thursday, the 24th January 1918, 
at 4-30 p.m. 


PeESE3S^T ; 

1. The Hoii^ble Mr. E. H. C. Walsh; c.SJ.^ i.c.s.; Vice- 

President; m the Chair 

2. The HoiPble Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham; c.s.i.; i.e.s, 

3. V. H. Jacksoii; Esq., H.A. 

4. S. Sinha, Esq.; Barrister-at-LaW; Treasurer. 

5. K. P. Jayaswal; Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

6. Babu S, C. Roy, m.a., b.l., Secretary. 

7. Babu J. N. Sainaddar, b. a., Joint-Secretary. 

1. The Proceedings of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

2. The following members were elected as ordinary mem- 
bers :«-«• 

(1) Babu Rashbeharilal Mandal, Zamindai; North Bhagal- 

pur vht Madhipura, 

(2) Babu Surya Prosad Mahajan, Sri Mannu LaFs Li- 
. brary, Gaya, 

(3^ Professor Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuii, B. N. 
College, Patna. 

(4) Professor Jotindranath Sifcdar, B. N. College, Patna. 

(5) Professor Subimal Chandra Sirkar, Patna College, 

Patna, 

(6) Professor Krishna Bihari Gupta, T. N. Jubilee College, 

Bhagalpiir. 

(7) Babu Ram Krishna Prosad, Deputy Magistrate, Gaya. 
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(8) Mr. W. Kahman, Demonstrator^ Patna College^ Patna. 

(9) The Hon'ble Justice Sir AH Iraam^ k.c.s.i., Patna. 

(10) J. G. Alexander, Esq., a.m i.c.E., a.m.i., Assistant 

Sanitary Engineer, New Capital. 

3. The annual report for 1917 was considered and passed. 

4. The notice of the General Meeting was approved. 

5. The Secretary noted that the amoimt so far spent on the 
publication of Buchanan Hamilton's Journal is Ks. 474<“8-6, 
Government has made a grant of Rs. 250 as an instalment 
towards the expenditure. 

Resolved, that Government be asked for a further grant to 
cover the current expenditure. 

6. Mr. Jayaswal called attention to Rule 21 which requires 
the papers submitted for the Journal to be submitted to the 
Sectional Committee for consideration. 

The Secretary stated the circumstances under which this 
rale has not hitherto been followed. 

The Council resolved that the rule Should be followed as far 
as practicable, in future. 

7. Prine'pal Jackson called attention to the fact that the 
late Dr. Burgesses library is for sale by Messrs. Heffer. 

Resolved, that the Chairman be authorized to order books up 
to the value of Rs. 1,000. 

8. Resolved, tliat rule 14 be not enforced in the case of 
members wlio are absent on War service. But that the copies of 
the Journal be not sent to them if their present address is not 
known. 



IV.— Mimites of a Meeting* of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa'’ Besearch 
Society, held at the Council Chamber, 
Government House, on Saturday, 
the 16th February 1918. 


Peesent : 

(]) The Hon^ble Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, c.s.i,, i.c.s., 
Vice-President, iyi the Chair* 

(2) The Hon'^ble Mr. C. E. A, W, Oldham, c.s.i,, i.c.s^ 

(3) Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit H, P. Shastri, bi.a., c.i.is. 

( 1) Y. H. Jackson, Esq., M.A* 

(5) S. Sinha, Esq., Barrister-at-Lavv. 

(6) K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

(7) Professor Jadn Nath Sarkar, M.A., r.ii.s. 

(8) Professor J. Samaddar, b.a. 

(9) Babu S. C. Roy, m.a., b.l. 

] . The Proceedings of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

2. The Council resolved that they should propose to the 
General Meeting that Raja Kamaleshwari Prasad Singh should 
be elected a Vice-Patron. 

3, Read a Note from His Honour the 'President regarding 
the appointment of a Pandit to catalogue Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Bihar districts. 

Resolved, that Pandit Vishnu Lai Jha Shastid, who has been 
selected by the Maharaja Bahadur of Barbhanga, be appointed 
from the 1st March on a salary of Rs, 75 per month and travel- 
ling allowance at Government rate. 
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4, The following ordinary members were elected : — 

(!) Tarini Charan Eath> Esq.^^B.A.^ District Miinsif^ Aska^ 

District Ganjam. 

(£) Pandit Mrntyunjaya Eath^ Banibhnsaii Kavj^’atirtli^ 
E. C. School; Cuttack. 

(S) Babn Devaki Prasad; b.a.; University Student; Patua 

College, 

(4) Pandit Syamaji Sarma^ Head Pandit; Patna City 

School. 

(5) Bahu ’Madhusudan DaS; b.a,; Oriya Translator to tbe 

Government of Bihar and Orissa^ Cuttack. 

(6) E. ShaW; Esq.; Registrar; Patna University. 

(7) P. E. DaS; Esq.; Barrister-at-LaW; Patna High Couri 


NOTICE 


Copies of the 'article. -on the Hathi-gnmpha Inseirlptlon of 
Ktiaravela; by Mr.-K., ?.' Jayaswal; are available at the^ Sooiety’’'s 
Office. Price;, Rs. '2 per -copy. 


B. & Q. a. i:i^7e4-3o-:49B-A. w. a 
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XiEABlNG ARTICLES. 

I.—Sites in Rajgir Associated with 
Buddha and His Disciples. 

By B. N. Sea, M,A. 

Evert hill^ dalB> ravine or torrent whicli constitutes the 
environment of Rajagrilia has its sacred associations and is 
.redolent of memories whicli are so dear to the devout Buddhist. 
Each sacred sjjot had a landmark raised bj pious hands to com- 
memorale some episode in the life of the Master, Tlioso have 
now either disappeared altogether; or are Iniried under the earth; 
or form shapeless inoiindS; not easy to identify^ and the mass of 
legends which have grown round theiU; like the luxujiant 
tropical vegetation which now covers the siles; has made it still 
more difficult to explore them successfully. Buddha spoke thus., 
to Ananda,; not long before the parviihbana : — 

Delightful; O .Ananda is Rajagaha. Delightful is Gijjhakuta 
mountain* Delightful . is Golama-Nigrodha, Delightful is 
Chorapapata. Delightful is Sattapanna Guha by the side of 
Vebhara. Delightful is the black rock by the side of Isigih* 
Delightful is Suppasonclika Pabbhara in^ Sitavana, Delightful 
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k Tapodarama. Delightf al is Kalandaka Nivapa in Yekvana. 
Delightful is Jivakambavana. Delightful is the deer forest in 
Maddakuchchhi. * 

Those were the closing days of the Master's long ministry. 
He knew that the time was at hand when he must bid adieu ■ 
to this world. His thoughts turned fondly to the Yarions spots 
in Rajagaha which were so dear to his memory. 

In another connection, the same Bames, as are giren in the 
extract quoted above, occur : 

t '' Oh, friend Dahba, aiTange our residence in Gijjhakuta, 
our residence in Chora-papata, ours at the black rock by the side 
of Isigili, ours in the Sattapanna Guha by the side of Vebhara^ 
ours in the Sappasondika Pabbhara in Sitavana^ ours in the 
ravine of the Gomati, ours in the ravine of the Tapoda, J ours in 
the mango grove of livaka, ours in the deer forest in Madda- 
kuchchhi. '' Pandava mountain, Pippala Guha^ Sumagadha 
Pokkharani, Sappinika river, Paribbajakarama, Latthivana are 
some of the other places associated with Tathagata and his 
immediate disciples. 

Qlrlbbaja^ the hill-girt city of Jarasandha, is often described 
in Pali literature as Magadhanam Giribbaja, i.e., the Giribbajaof 
the i>eople of Magadha, which suggests that there was another 
Giribbaja in a different part of India. "W e find in the Ramayana 
that the other Girivraja was the capital of the Kekayas, and lay 
to the west of the river Vipasa : 

§ Then when their course so swift and Icng, 

Had worn their steeds though fleet and strong, 

To Girivraja's splendid town, 

They came by night, and lighted down/'^ 

^ Mahaparinlbbana Sutta, page 86 (Burmese Edition). 

t Yinaya, Vol. Ill, pages 159-160 ( 01 denb 2 rg’s Edition). 

X Ti^poda — Sanslsrit Taptoda, the stream into which the water from tbe hot 
springs flowed. — K.P.l . 
f - § Griffith's Bamayanay Canto, L XVI I. 

Messengers were sent post-haste to the capital of the Kekayas to bring 
Bbirata after the death of Dalaratha and the passage quoted above describes their 
bnrricd ioamoy to, and amval at, the capital, 
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It is mentioned in the commentary on Samannapliala Suita 
that Eajagaha had ihirty-two large gate^ and sixty-four small 
oiies*^^ Eajagaha kiiadvattimsanmhadvarani chatusatthi khudda 
dYaiani Both in the Eamayanaand the Mahabherata Girivraja 
is described as a flourishing city^ with smiling fields and beautiful 
houses^ free from disease, and surrounded by welt-wooded 
mountains. In the Mahavastu Avadana, Eajagaha is described as 
a rich and delightful! y wooded city t (Eamyatananayane 
susamriddhe Magadhassa Magadhadhipasya puravare). Yuan 
Chwang found Kanaka trees with fragrant, bright golden 
blossoms on all the paths and in the woods, which imparted to 
the forests a golden hue in late spring. Hardly a tree can now 
be seen either on the hills or in the valley in which the old town 
was situated, due, no doubt, to the ruthless deforestation which 
has been going on for centuries. A thick growth of tangled, 
low bmshwood is the only thing to be seen all over the valley 
and on the slopes of the mountains which surround and guard 
it. The Eamayana mentions the name of a river which lay- 
like a garland in the midst of the five great mountains : 

Sumagadha nadi ramya Magadhan visnita yayau 
Panchanaui sailamukliyanaipmadhye maleva sobliate/^ 

It is very curious that wc find a mention, In the Sanyutta 
Nikaya, of a lake of the same name, viz., SumSfaclIia Pok- 
kharani which was situated outside the walls of Eajagaha : 

Bhutapubbam Ehikkhave annataro puriso Eajagaha nikkha- 
mitva. lokachintani chintessamiii yena Sum^adha Pokkharani 
tena upasaiikami. Upasaukamitva Sumagadhaya Polvkharanija 
tire nisidi,''-^ It may be thus rendered into English : Oh 
Bhikkhus, in the old days» a person, came out of Eajagaha 
and went to the place where the Sumagadha lake was, iii order 
to think about the people, and after having repaired to the 
place sat down on the bank of the lake Sumagadha. There is 
ample evidence of the existence of an artificial lake in those days 

^ SamannapiiaU Sutsa Afcfchakafcba (Bumes^ Bditjon), page 3. 
f MaMvastu Avadlua, Ycjl. J, lEditiw). 

J Valmild BalakS^fa,, staoaa, Iiiia.$,2u 
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on the site now known as Akhlra. The characteristic alluvial 
deposit which covers this area is a sure proof of its having been a 
lake formed by immense bunds which still exist. A river has 
now cut a “way for itself through the bunds and traverses the 
wliole of the western side of the old city. This perhaps was once 
known as Sumagadha river and the lake was made by damming 
it up. 

In the walled cities in ancient India^ there used to be four 
partS;, \ the inner parts of the King^s palace, the outer parts of 
the Kiiig'^s palace, the inner parts of the city and the outer parts 
of the city. In Eajovada Jataka, we are told that Bodhistva 
thought of finding out his own defects and in order to do this, 
he tried first to ascertain if there was among those wdio resided 
inside the palace, any person who spoke ill of him. Finding 
none inside the palace, he tried the outer parts, then the inner 
parts of the city, and after that the outer parts of the ei(y. 

Antovalanjakanamantare kanchi agunavadim aiHsva atland 
gunakathani eva sut,va, ^Ete niayhani bhayeiiapi agunam avatva 
gunarp. eva yadeyyun^ti valiivalanjako pariganhanti tatrapi 
aclsiva antonagran pariganhi, baliinagare ehatusu dvaresu 
dvaragamake pariganhi.^^ It is more than probable that Rapx- 
galia had all these four parts. It is said of Bimbisara that 
he had once to stay for some time in the outer city as tho 
gates of the inner city had been closed at evening. In other 
passages, there is mention of fields t and pastures in the outer 
city. This makes it almost certain that when the Chinese 
tevellers speak of the palace city they mean ilie palace mid 
its environments. 

f It is clear from the accounts of Bajagaha which have come 
down to us through Pali literature, that the King"’s palace 
; ■ was built of wood, although stone houses, e.g., the house of Setthi 
i? Jyotika, were not unknown. The following passage occurs in ihe 
commentary on the DhammapadaJ : ^'aho andliahalo mama 

■ifJatakn, Yol. II, page 2 (FauBbol). 
t Vimaaaviitfcha, page 308, Burmese Edition. 

^Commeiitary on Bhammapada, ToL IV, p'lge 211, Tali Text 
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piia, ; galuipaiika iiama sattarataBamaje pasade vasati ; esc raja 
liiiivil darnmaje gelie vasatiti/^ It means : Alas^ mj father 
(Bimbisara) is as foolish as a child : a householder liyes in a 
iioiise constructed of seven precious stones^ this person^ although 
a king; lives in a house built of wood “'k It is said that Jjoti- 
ka’s house was seven stories high. Probably many of the houses in 
Eajagaha were made of j^erishahle materials. There were many 
large buildings there; and eighteen big monasteries existed in 
Efijagaha during Tathagata'^s lifetime. 

Mi\ Jaclvsoii^s Notes on Old Rajgriha^’; a valuable contri- 
bution on the subject; makes it clear that; in the southern part 
of the town, there arc important ruins. It is on a higher level 
and broader in extent than the north side; is well iwotected by 
higli walls; and contains remnants of a strong fort with stone 
walls apparently of great antiquity. Mr. Jackson says 
about this fort : ^^It appears to be of great antiquity; and 

as it lies in the very limited portion of Old Rajgriha; from 
which Griddhrakula HIU is visible; it may be of interest in 
connection with the Edition that when King Bimbisara xvas 
shut in prison by his son Ajatasatru he was able to see Buddha on 
that hlll/^ In the commentary on the Samannaphala Suita, we 
are told; f So pitaram. tapanagehe pakkhipapesi (He caused 
liis father to be thrown into the heating room). Tapana gehe 
is explained as dlmmagharam or ^ smoke-room ^ (fire-room) 
made for doing some work It is said that Ajatasatru allowed 
only his mother to enter into the room in which Bimbisara was 
coniined. The heroic story of the queen who tried and succeeded 
in keeping the King alive a long time by bringing him food 
surreptitiously is well known and need not be rcj)eated here. This 
makes it almost certain that the alleged room of confinement was 
sux)posccl to be within the palace precincts and that the Vulture 
Peak was visible from there. This chain of evidence inevitably leads 
to the conclusion that the high ground round the stone fort was 
the palace precinct or palace city of the Chinese travellers. 

Notes on Old Kajgrilia, page 2C9. 
f Sumauilapli^la Bnfcta, Atfchnliatbfi/ Hnrmese Edition, page 110. 
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The only difficulty in this identifi3ation is the distance of the 
palace city from Griddhrakuta as recorded by them. But as 
they speak of the Gijjhafcu.fca and not particularly the 

>pGah, this difficulty is not iiisiirmountable. Ymn Cliwang 
locates some buildings of importance in the southern part of 
the eiiy and states that not far f mm these buildings was the 
site of the village where the wealthy Setthi Jjotika had his 
stone mansion. Thera are other reasons for considering the 
1 south-eastern part of the city as the most important locality in 
it. Bigandet in his Legend of the Bamiese Buddha^-', says 
that Tatbagata on his first visit to the city crossed a river and 
entered it by the e istern gate t and went through the first row 
of houses receiving alms from pious hands. The King looking 
from his apartments over the city saw him passing along the 
road and was much struck by his appearance and sent messengers 
who traced him to Panda v a inoiiatahi (Ratnagiri) %vhere he was 
taking his meal. It seems that he came through the Giriyak 
valley and entered the city by the east gate which was nearest to 
the most important x^art of it and contained the King^s palace* 
There was at least one good reason for avoiding the northern 
approach of the city, as, in the immediate vicinity of it, lay the 
Sitavana where the people of Rajagaha used to deposit their 
dead. The most freq^uented ent.mnces leading into the city 
appear to have been the eastern and the southern gates. It is 
also significant that Ratnagiri, w’hich is adjacent to the gates, is 
I called Bandava Mountain in the Buddhist scriptures of both the 
schools. There must have been a tradition connecting this 
mountain with the Panclavas who came to Rfgagriha disguised as 
Snataka Brahmans and challenged Jarasandha to a single com" 
bat. 

In the commentary on the Samafinaphala Sutta, ive are told 
that, Jivaka, finding that it was difficult to attend upon Taiha- 
gata twice or thrice daily on account of the great distance of 

* Pages 62 io 64 

fMr. Jaclvson mentions in his « Kotts on Old Eajgriha ** {page 208) that 
the fonndations for the. columns which ^iii>porfced a bridge at the cast gate still 
exist, I have seen these myself . 



Veluvana and Gijjhakuti., made a Vihara for the Master in his 
own mango park : Maya divasassa dvatikkhattum Buddhn- 

patthanaxp. gantabbain, Idaaeha Gijjhakutam Veluvanaip- atidure* 
Mayhaip. pana ambavanam. uyyanaipL asannataraiii. Yanuuna- 
haip ettha Bhagavato Viharaiii kareyanti/^ (I have to go twice 
or thrice daily for attending upon Buddha. This Gijjhakutx 
and Veluvana are at a great distance. My mango grove is 
nearer. Why should I not get a Vihara made here for the 
Lord ? ) Jivaka was the court physician at Eajagaha. In Chiva- 
rakkhandaka of Vinaya Pitaka, King Bimbisara is represented 
as appointing Jivaka his court physician, his duties being 
to attend upon the king, the ladies of the palace and the 
Brotherhood of Monks headed by Buddha : Tena hi bhane 

Jivaka main, upatthahi, itthagaraip, Buddhapamukhancha Sam- 
ghanti (Then he said, Jivaka, attend upon me, the ladies^ 
appartments, and Buddha and his monks J ivaka used to 

live at the time in the house of Prince Abhaya, which must have 
been close to the royal residence. Veluvana and Gijjhakuta 
were at a great distance from the palace. Consequently, he 
thought of building a Vihara for Buddha in his mango grove 
which was at a shorter distance. Here is additional evidence for 
placing the king^s palace about the spot indicated above. 

After this general survey of the old City and its environ- 
ments, I propose to take up the places of special interest which 
are associated with Tathagata and his disciples. 

Paedava Mountain. — In Buddhaghosha's Commentary on 
the Dhammapada, the following passage [occurs : ^ Mahabhinik- 
khamanam nikkhamitva, Anomanaditlre pabbajitva, anukkamen 
Rajagahain gantva, tattha pindaya chartiva Paadavapabbatapab- 
bliare nisinno Magadhararlno raj jena nimantiyamano tan patikkhi- 
pitva, etc. Here we are told that after having come out from 
his father’s palace and taken to the life of a wandering ascetic on 
the bank of the river Anoma, Siddhartha arrived, in due course, 
at Eajagaha, and having received alms in the city returned to 
the Pandava mountain where he was visited by the King of 
^ Comment aiy oa JDiiammapada, Volume II, 8o-86 (Pali Text Societj). 
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Magaddlia. The CoiBmenkay goes oii to say that Bim« 
bisara invited' Mm 'to-, share, his possessions; with hini^ but. 
could not induee the young prince to accept his proposaL 
Slddharthaj. however, . promised to^ , see : Bimbisara , again. ..after; 
attainmg Buddhahood. I have already referred above to 
.Bigandet^s Legends.. . of Burm-ese , Buddha in : .which .it is,, 
stated- that Buddha entered the city by the east gate and returned. 
again by the , .same gate- to- the Pa a dava Mountain. This. 
mountain is known at present as Raiaagiri^ 

' Lattlilvaiia..— The ' three . Kassapas,.. U mvelakassapa, Gayii- 
kassapa and Nadikkassapa, with ail the aseeiies with matted 
hair in their train, had accepted .Biildha''s disjiplesliipj. 
and after delivering the famous sermon at GayasTsa, known as 

Aclittapariyaya, Tathagata started for liaja.gaha to keep the- 
promise he had made to BImbisaiTb, With an enormous following 
he begged his way from village to village till he came to the iin- 
mediate neighbourhood of llajigaha and stopped in a palm, 
grove in Latthivana, wliich still bears the same name, Jei* 
hiaii (Skta yashti-vanii)A In the Sariputta Moggalanakatliaj^ 
Mahakhandaka, Vinaya Pitaka, the following passage occurs : 

Atha kho Bhagava Gayasise Yathavirantam viharitva yena 
Kajagahaip. tena charikam pakkami mahata Bhikhusanghena 
saddhim Bhikhu salms>sam sabbeheva pnrana jatilehi. Atha kho 
Bhagava anupubbenacharikaip. charamano j'Cna Ptajagaham tada-' 
vasari. Tatra sudaip Bhagava Bajagahe viliarati Latthivaim 
Suppatitthe Chetiye This means xAfier having resided 
at Gayasisa as long as it pleased him, he went on his round of 
begging towards lifijagaha, aceompanied by a large number of 
Bhikhus, — a thousand Bhikhus, viz., ail the -old Jatilas ''h He 
arrived, in due course, at Kajagaha, and dwelt there at Suppa- 
tittka Cbetiya (a- bo-tree), in Latthivana. lYhen Bimbisara. 
came to know of his arrival, he had it proclaimed everywhere 
in the town that the citizens were to go out in a procession to* 
receive Buddha. Orders were also issued for decorating the 
(?ity. Followed by an immense crowd of people and a well 

^ I is the Saaskrife foun of tke Pali 



fi|-;pointe(l refJniie^ amkl Hie sound of drums and bugles^ Bimbisara 
went out of iho city to meet Buddha. After going as mneli of 
tliG way as was x)ract ‘cable for cliariots, he went on foot and pre- 
senting himself before Enddba., saluted him, and sat down on 
one side. Then followed one of Buddha^s rousing sermons^ at 
the end of which Bimhisara invited him to take liis meal, next 
day^ at the palace. This was the first public recognition of 
Buddlui. His entry into the city, was a triiiinxjbal proeessiom 
The Mahavastii has given a vivid and full doscrix)tion of 
the reception of Buddha by Bimbhisara at the head of 
(lie citizens ^ BIio bhane amatya, Bbagavato Budhbasya 
pratyudgamanaip gamisliyamij Ea jagrihaip. alank a rape b 

bliadrani eba yanani yojapelii, sarbehi cha Eajagriliakelil 
Brabmaiiagribapatikelii, sarvehi cha silpayatanehi, sai’vehi cha. 
srenlhi, hnaya saha Bliagivato Buddliasya pratyudgamauaiii 
gantabyanti. O Minister, I shall go out for receiving tlie- 

Lord Buddha. Decorate liajagriha^ and get ready decent 
cliariots. All the Brahmans and householders of Rajagriha,. 
artists and giiUds are to go with me to receive Lord Baddlia/^) 
Again Atha khalu raja Srenyo Biinbisara bliadrani janani 
abbiriiliitva Magadhakelii Braliamaiia-grbapatikeki sardhain 
dvadasehi njyyuiehi samparibrito mabata rajaridbiya janakfx- 
yasya hakkarahikkat a-bheri-damaru-pa taha-sankliasainninadena 
Rajagrhato nagarato niryatva yena antagirismi Yasii- 
tliivanamudyanam teiia prayasi. Atha khalu raja Srenyo 
Bimbisara, yanato pratyarubya padasa yeva yena Bbagvan 
stenopasamkamitva Bhagavataspadan sirasa vanditva ekante 
nisindet. This means Then Raja S'reniyo Bimbisara^ j 
entirely surrounded by twelve-ninely Brahmans and house- ^ 
holders of Mag adha, drove oat of Rajagaha mounted on noble 
chariots and with all the pomp and circumstance of a great royal 
progression^ in the midst of a tumultous uproar made by the 
great crowd and tbe collective sound of l/ieris^ mridangaB) 
patahas^ and san/c/ias and made for Yasthivana; which lay in the 
interior of the mountains. Then Rrg a Bimbisara, after laving 
^ i^laliiivastu;, Volame I IT, p iges 441-143 (new Paris Edition). 
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gone as far as the ground was practicable for chariots^ dismounted 
from his chariot, proceeded on foot to the place where the Lord 
was, touched the Lord'^s feet with his head and sat down on one 

The sermon delivered by Buddha on this occasion aroused 
great enthusiasm* The King, among others, being forthwith 
converted, took refuge in Buddha, Sangha, and Bharma, and 
invited the Master to breakfast at the palace* The invitation 
was accepted in silence, and the next day he entered Esjagaha 
wdth one thousand monks# The devout imagination of Buddha^s 
followers has clothed the progress through the city in a beauti- 
ful legend, which is related ia the Sariputta Moggilanakatha, 
Mahakhandaka of the Vinayapitaka : Atha kho Bhagava 
pubbanhasamayam nivasetva pattachivarai?! adaya Eajagahaip pa- 
visi mahata Bhikkhusai|ighena saddhirp., Bhikkhusahassena, sab- 
beheva purana-jatilehi. Tena kho pana samayena Sakko Devana- 
mindo manavaka-vannam abhinimmi-nitva, Buddhapamukhassa 
Bhikkliusaijighassa purato purato gacchati imagathayo gayamano/^ 
This means : — ^"The Lord put on his robes and took his bowl ia 
ihe forenoon and entered Eajagaha with a large congregation 
of Bbukkhus,— a thousand Bhikkhus including all those who 
had been formerly ascetics with matted hair* At that time 
Sakka, the Lord of the Devas, taking the form of a boy preced- 
ed the monks with Buddha at their head, and sang this song, 
etc. The citizens were profoundly impressed by the prepos- 
sessing appearance of the child and were asking one another as 
to whom the child belonged, when Sakka sang another gatha, 
disclosing to them his identity and saying that he was a servitor 
of Sugata (Buddha) ! 

Kaldndaka-Ntvapa iti Veltivana*~This was the first fixed 
5 place. of residence for Buddha and his disciples# At the end of 
? the meal in the King’s palace, to which reference has been made 
above, Bimbisara made over Veluvana to Buddha with a solemn 
ceremony : ^ Atlia kho Eaja Magadho Senio Bimbisara sovan- 
namayam bhinkaraip. gahetva Bhagavato onojesi, et^am bhante 

^ Ytoya Pltal;a, Yol, I, p»go 30 (Oiaenberg), 
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YehivaDaip. ojyauaiiL BoddHapamukliassa BhikklmsaipLgliassa 
Patiggahesi BhagaTa; aramam This means:-— 
And them Seniyo Bimbisara^ King of the people of Magadha^, 
took a golden water jug and addressed Buddha thus^ ^ Eeverend 
sir, I offer the Veluvaoa garden to the brotherhood of monks 
With Buddha at their head/^ The Lord accepted the garden/'^ 

E(dmid&kt^Ifivapa means the place where squirrels used to 
coimc for their food. KalandaM means squirrel and mva pa^ grains 
or cereals used for food, Yeluvana was one of the most 
fhTourite places of residence of Buddha. A very large number of 
sermons were delh^ered there and many rules of Vinaya were 
laid down in Veluvana Vihara. Kings, princes, ministers, 
wealiliy merchants and ordinary householders were received 
here in audience by Buddha, and streams of men and women 
with offerings of garlands came to the VihSra in the evening 
to listen to the religious discourses of Buddha and his famous 
disciplesr It is clear from the Pali records that Veluvana Viha- 
ra was at a short distance from the north gate of the city and 
this is eorroborated by Pa Hian“^s statemeut that io was only 
three hundi’ed paces from the north gate of Eajagriha. 

Tapodarama. — In the Sanyutta Nikaya, we have the follow- 
ing 

Ekam samayam Bhagava Rajagahe viharati Tapodarame. 
Atlia kho ayasma Samiddhi rattiya pachchusasamayam pachchutt- 
baya yena Tapoda-tena upasankami, gatranaip parismehitum/'* It 
means : — Once upon a time, the Lord was residing in Tapoda- 
raina at Rajagaha. It so happened that the reverend Samiddhi 
went at dawn to the place where Tapoda was, for the purpose of 
bathing. This arama or garden was on the river Tapoda and 
hence it was named Tapodarama. Tapoda was very near Velu- 
vana as the following incident indicates : Tena Samayena Bud- 

dha Bhagava Rajagahe viharati Veluvane KaIandaka-*lSrivape« 
Tena kho pana samayena Raja Magadho Sfemyo Bimbisaro sfsam 
nhayissamiti, Tapodam gantva, Java ayya nhayantiti ekamantam 
patinamesi* Bhikkhu yava samandhkara nhayimsu. Atha kho 


i VinaytL VoL IV, pages 16-17 (Oldenberg), 
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Ilaja Magadlio Seniyo. Bimbisam ^vOfale sisam nliayitTa nagara* 
dvare tlialddte bahinagare vasitv-a kalassa evix, asarablunncma 
vilopaiieiia yeiia Bhagava tena upasaiikaiiiitva Bhagavanaiiiam 
abliiFadetva elvamantaip. xiisidL This means : — ^^Lord Buddha 
was then staying a.t' Kalanadaka ISTivapa iii Vcduvaiia* At that 
time, Senija Bimbisara, Raja of Magadha repaired to Tapoda to 
bathe his head, and respectfully waited aside as long as ihc 
Aryas (Bhildkhns) continued bathing. The Bhikkhiis eontiniiGd 
to ixathe till dai'k. Seniya Binibisara, King of Magadha, bathed 
Ills head at a laie hour^ and finding the city gate closed, stopped 
ontskle the city, and when the right time arrived, with his body 
anointed all over, went to the ydace where the Lord was, and 
having sainted him, sat down on one side./^ It is clear from 
these extracts that the Tapoda river was not far from the city 
gate and that Vein vana was close to the river. Mbggalana once 
spoke about Tapoda thus t l^at yam avuso Tapoda sandati so 
daho achchhodako, sitodako, satodako, setodako, supatittho, rama- 
niyo, pahutamachchhakacchapo, chakkamattani cha padiimanicha 
pupphanti, atha cha panayam Tapoda kuththita sandatlti/^ This 
means ; — “ Oh friends, Tapoda,. which is flowing by, Is deep, 
transparent, cool, tranquil, bright-watered, with good landing 
places, full of fish and tortoise, and has circular lotuses inbloonij^ 
but Tapoda flows slirinkingly/-’ Moggalana was a mystic and 
sometimes talked in a way which his brother Bhikkhiis could 
not understand and to which they, at times, took serious objec- 
tion. They complained to the .i\Iastor that Moggalana was 
wrong in saying that Tapoda was ^ flowing shrinklngly. Bud- 
dha explained to them, that as Tapoda flowed through two great, 
^Hiells'’^, Moggalana characterized its flow as ^ shrinking ^ or 
painful. This reference to two great hells is significant, 
sjls there are hot-springs .on both sides of the river now known 
as Saraswati. % Hot springs were supposed to be connected 
with the lake Anotatta and it was believed that the w-aler was 

Batliing the head means taking a complete bath, 
t Yinaya, Vol. IJI, page 108 (Oldenberg). 
t^o^ada itself signifies one * of hot- waters’. — Ed, 
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made liot;, cliirmg their course/ by ill e j Ire ol: holL 

Ta-poda is/tlierefore^ the same river as Saraswati wliicli flows 
out from the Eajagalia valley through the gorge between the 
Vebhara and Yipula hillS; and on its north bank can si ill be 
seem mounds marking the ruins of former buildings^ perhaps 
some Vihara which was raised on the spot where the arama was 
situated in Buddha.-’s. days. . 

Pippala Qulia, — This was the place where Mahakfissapa used 
to live. He was the president of the first Buddhist CouncIL 
The following passage occurs in the Sanjulta Nikaya : 

Ekani Samayain. Bhagava Rajagahe viharati Vein vane Kalan- 
daka Nivape. Tena kho pana pana samayena ayasina Malulkas- 
sapo Pippala Guhayaiii viharati abadhiko dukkhito balliagilano, 
Atha kho Bhagava sayanha samayain patisali ana butthito vena 
Mahakassapa tena upasamkami/^ This means : — Once upon a 
time the Lord was staying at Rajagaha in Kalandaka Nivapa^ ' 
Veiuvana. At that time the reverend Kassapa was lying in ; 
Pippala Gulia in great mental and bodily suffering. And the ‘ 
Lord after rising from solitary meditation in the afternoon^ 
repaired to the place where Mahakassapa was.'^*’ I have 
found another reference to Pipjiala Giiha in the eommenlary 
on the Dhammapada which runs thus : — Ayasmadii ]\Iaha- 
ka>ssa,pa Pijipali Guhayam viharanto jhaiiani sampajjitva 
sattame divase utthaya dibbena eakkhuna Bhikkhriearatthanam 
olokento; It is related here that Alahakassapa, who was 

residing in Pippall Gulia, wont into ecstatic meditation anil awoke 
on the seventh day^ etc, Pippala cave must have been close to 
Veiuvana as Buddha went to see Mahakassapa in tlie afteinoon 
and, it may be presumed, returned from his visit to Veiuvana 
the same evening. Fa Hiaii corroborates this : i Striking the 
southern hill (I take it to be the Vebhara) and proceeding west-^ 
ward 300 paces, there is a stone cell called Pippala cave wliere 

, Sauiyutta Nikaya, Vol.^lII, page 5d< (Puli lexfc Society). 

t Commentary on ULammapada, Vol, b -IJ, page 427. (Pali Text 
Boeiety.) . ' 

• I B. E. W. W., page bVIIb, 
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Buddlia was accustomed to sit in meditation after liis roidday 
meal/^ Yuang Chwang also says to the west of the hot springs 
is the PIppala stone house/^ West of the hot springs which lie 
at the foot of mount Vaibhara, there is a stone structure with cells 
in it which marks the site of Pippala cave. It is a prominent 
feature of the view as seen from the emineiiee to the south of 
the Dak Bungalow. There was a natural cavern behind the stone 
house. 

. Sattapaiml Qtsha.— The Dipavamsa tells us that the first 
saip-gaha or collection took place at the gate of the Sattapanna 
Guha in Giribbaja of the people of Magadha : Sattapanna 
Guhadvare Magadhanam Glribbaje.-*^ In the Mahavansa we are 
also told : t " He with all speed had a splendid hall built by the 
side of the Vebhara rock at the entrance of the Sattapanni grotto 
(and it was) like the assembly hall of the gods. When it was 
adorned in every way, he caused precious mats to be spread accord- 
ing to the number of the Bhikkhus. Placed on the south side and 
facing the north a lofty and noble seat was prepared for the thera, 
and in the middle of the hall a high seat was prepared for the 
j)reacher facing the east and worthy of the blessed (Buddha) him- 
self/^ It is thus described in the commentary on the Brahmajala 
Sutta : t Anapatha bhante kim karomiti/^ Samgahamkaron- 
tanam bhikkhunaip. sjinnisajjanatthanam Maharajati/^ Kaththa 
karomi bhante, etc. Vebharapabbatapasse Sattapanni Guha 
davare katuip. Maharajati.'’’' Sadhu bhante ti kho Raja 
Ajatasattu. This means Reverend sirs, order me what I 
should do.*^^ Maharaja, prepare a resting-place for the Bhikkhus 
who will collect the texts. Reverend sirs, where should this 
be done ? Maharaja, it should he done at the entrance of Sat- 
iapanni Guha by the side of the Vebliara.-"^ All right. Reverend 
sirs,^'' said Raja Ajatasattu.*^ The annotator goes on to say, t^^e 
• splendid pavilion {mahamandapa) was erected at the door of the 
cave and 500 costly pachchaththaranas (mats or carpets) were 

Dipavamsa, page 34 (Oldenberg). 

. t^akavanaa, page 16 (Geiger). 

J Brakmajala Suttassa AHta katha, Nidankatlia, p^xge 9 (Burmese EditioiO' 
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spread for the Bilikkte , On the sonth and 

nGi*th TOS placed a seat for the thera (Mahakassapa) and another, 
in the centre of the pavilien and facing the east for the expotihder 
of the law. This seat was occupied successively by Upali who 
recited the Vinaya^i and Ananda who recited the Dhamma. It 
is difficult to say how one of the Chinese travellers (Fa Hiao) 
caine to think that one of these seats was for Saripiilta and the 
other for Moggalana, as both of them died during Biiddha^s 
lifetime. Yuan Chwang has committed another mistake in 
stating that at the first council 999 great Arhats assembled 
for collecting the texts# The Mahavastu Avadana speaks still 
more definitely about the site of the Council 

Raraya-kanana-vane susamridhe 
Magadhasya Magadhadhipatisyaj 
Puravare bhavatu Eajagrliasmio^ 
Saptaparna-abhidhana-guhayam^ 

Parbatasya Vaiharavarasya, 

TJttarasmi tire varaptove, 
Vividha-pidape-silatalebhumer 
Bhage yam bbavatndharmasamasja 
It may be rendered iato English as follows : — 

Let this collection of religious texts take place on the 
well-wooded ground under the rocks^ on the beautiful northern 
side of Mount Vaibhara^ at the cave called Saptaj^arna^ in 
lUjagriha, the best of cities^ belonging to the people and king of 
Magadha^ which is wealthy and adorned with pleasant forests/'^ 
Yuan Oh Wang tells us that ^^to the south-west of the bamboo 
garden (Venuvana) about 5 or 6 li, on the north side of the 
southern mountain, is a great bamboo forest. In the middle of 
it is a large stone house. Here the venerable Kasyapa with 999 
great Arhats, after Tathagata^s Nirvana, called a convocation 
(for the purpose of settling) the three Pitakas. Before it is the 
old foundation wall King Ajatasatru made this hall for the 
sake of accommodating the great Arhats who assembled to settle 
the Dharma-pitaka."'^ Pa Hian also places the cave at a distance 

^ Msibavastu Avadana, VcL I, 10 * 
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of about a mile fi’om.t.lie Bipx>ala Giilia aiid to the west of 
Sir John Marshall in his article on llajagriiia in A. S. 
{.1905—6) says : — Walking along the iiorih face of Baihhura- 
giri from the Pippala House towards tlio v/cst^ there is no sign^ 
on tlie steep hillside of any accessible plateau ou vrhieh room 
could possibly be found for such a building (Stone II oasc; ; but 
at a distance of a little over a mile corresponding to the ^ 5 or 0 
li of the Chinese travellers the hill puts out a small spur. 
This spur was covered with jungle when I first visited i^ hut it 
was easy to see that the top had been artificially built up and 
■le veiled j that broad ramps had been made on each side to give 
aj^proach to it and that there were remains of massive walls 
around the edge of the plateau/^ The Mahavastu agrees witli 
Sir John in placing the Sattapaiini cave at the foot of Mount; 
Vaibhara on its north side. The site discovered by Sir John i^ 
possibly the place where the maha-mandapa was built^ but we 
cannot be absolutely sure about the locality until the cave itself 
is found. 

Qijjhakuta.— There are few places renowned in Buddliist 
history round which so much devout feeling has grown up as it 
has round this mountain, Gijjhakuta was one of the most 
favourite places where Buddha used to dwell and preach. It was 
at this place that, at the instance of King Bimhisara, the Master 
r instituted the ceremony of Uposalha,, and also the Buddhist confes- 
sional. In Ilposathakliandhaka of the Vinaya, the following- 
passage occurs : — Tena saineyena Biiddho Bhagava Rajagabe 
viharati Gijjhakute pabbato. Tena kho pana samaj’-ena annatilh- 
thiya paribbajaka chatuddase pannarase atthamiya clia pakkhnssa 
sannipatitva dhammam bhasati. Te maiinssa upasankamanii 
dhammasavaiiaya. To labhanfiannatibthiyesuparibbajakesu pcin- 
am, labhanti pasadah^ labhanti annaiitthiya paribbajaka pakkhaiii. 
Atha kho rafifio Magadhassa Seniyassa Bimbisarassa rahogatassa 
patisallinassa evam chetaso pai'ivitakko udapadi : ^Etarahi annath 
tthiya paribbajaka chatuddase, pannarase, atthamiya cha pakkhassa 
sannipatitva dhammam bhasati. Te maniissa . . . * . pakkhain, etc, 
Yannunahah;,ayy|tpi chatuddase, pannarase, aVihamiya cha pak« 
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khassa saanij®teyiinti/^ It may be thus rendered into English :-* 
" Lord Buddha was then residing on the Gijjhakutain Rajagaha. 

At that time the wandering ascetics of other sects used to invite* 
their congregations for religious discourses on the 14th, 15th and 
Sth days of the month. These people used to come for listening 
to the discowses. They received kindness and favour from the 
wandering ascetics of the other sects, and the ascetics gained 
followers. Once when Seniya Bimbisara, King of the people of 
Magadha, was alone and engaged in meditation, these 
thoughts arose in his mind : " These wandering ascetics of other 
sects invite their congregations on the ^Itth, 15th and 
Sth days and have religious discourses with iliem. These men 
come for listening to sermons. They receive kindness 
and favour from the wandering ascetics of other sects .... . 
followei-s Why should not the aryas (Bhikkhus) also invite their 
followers on the I tth, 15th and Sth of a fortnight ? BimbisSra 
suggested to Buddha the institution of special gatheidngs for relio^i* 
ous discourses, and Buddha gladly accepted his suggestion. 
These meetings were at first meant for the benefit of lay members, 
but afterwards, on the Uposatha days, the Bhikkhus also had their 
own meetings, at which they confessed their transgressions 
before the assembled brotherhood. 

It is not difficult to identify the Gijjhakuta Pabbata as the 
landmarks are sufficiently clear to justify an identification. Sir 
John Marshall has identified the Gijjhakuta mountain with 
Chattagiri. The roid which king Bimbisara is said to have con- 
structed for getting access to it still exists, and the foundation of 
the stupas built on this road, of which Yuan Chwang speaks, can 
still be seen as one ascends the hill along the old road. On the 
summit of the hill there is a stupa. 

CHbra-papata : — Chora-papata means, literally, "Robber 
Precipice, i.e., the precipice from which robbers were hurled down 
for an offence punishable with death. It is explained in the 
commentary on the Dhammapada that people used to climb the 

* The day before the new moon, the full moon and the two mitamk (8t!i 
days). 
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hill along one of its sides-and that the'other side had fallen offl. 
Bobbers were hurled down from the top of the mountain on 
this side, and they would fall to the ground, torn to pieces, 
#{:aTosga, hi ekena passena manussa ahhiruhanti, eka:ii 
passan ohliinnatatan, pahbatamattake thita, tena passena 
ohore patent! te khandakhandan hutva bhumiyam pa*^ 
tanti. Yuan-Chwang says There is, a brick .yihara on 
the borders of a steep precipice at the western end of the m)nn« 
tain. It is high and wide and beautifully constructed. The 
door opens to the east. Here Tathagata often stopped in old 
days and preached the law. There is now a figure of him preach- 
ing the law> of the same size as life. There can be little 
doubt that this pi’eclpice was the Chora-papata mentioned in the 
t passage of Mahaparinibbanasutia quoted above. There are 
still remains of the vihara on the top of the precipice and our 
exploring party verified the description given by the Chinese 
traveller. The place commands a fine view of the hills 
and the valley below. It is a pity the life-size image was removed 
from the site by a former explorer. 

Katasila. — ^ The black rock ^ by the side of Isigili mountain 
is one of the places mentioned in Buddha^s conversation with 
Ananda, which has been quoted above. It was also the place 
where Mahrmoggallana, one of the two chief disciples of Buddha 
(Agga-savaka-yuga), used to live and where he is said to have 
attained maityrdom.J The naked ascetics, who lived near 
Bajagriha, were extremely jealous of Buddha and his 
monks, and made a determined attempt to reduce his influence, it 
is said, by killing Mahamoggallana with the help of hired ruffians. 
They came in large numbers, surrounded Kalasila, and after 
several unsuccessful attempts, ultimately succeeded in catching 
him. They beat him severely and left him for dead. Moggallana 
died soon after, after bidding a touching farewell to his Master. 
The following passage occurs in the commentary on 

^ Commentary on Dhammapada, Volume IT, page 221 (Pali Text Society), 
f MaMparinibbanasutta, page 86 (Burmese Edition). 

4 Commentary on Dbammapada, Volume ITT, page 66 (Pali Text Society), 
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its; ca?«) and stone terrace for open-air ei^erciser on which a dark 

red' stain is still pointed oiit^ corresponds with ; Sappa-Soundika 

Pabbhara, 

JivakainbavanaiB It %vas, a beantifni m''>on4it^ night.' 
AjMasattn was sitting on the terrace of his palace surrounded 
by ministers and courtiers. But the patricide king had no 
peace of mind. He was anxious to see a holy man who could 
minister unto his troubled spirit. The courtiers suggested the 
names of some of the most famous hermits who lived in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Eajgaha. Jivata^ the great court 
physician, mentioned the name of Tath%ata^ who was then 
living in the Vihara, which Jivaka had built for him in his 
mango grove, Ajatasattu accepted his suggestion and asked 
him to get elephants I’eady to carry him and his female guards 
to Jivaka^’s mango grove. The Samannaphalasutta says : — 

* Atho kho Raja Magadho Ajatasattu Vedehiputto panehasu 
hatthiniyasatesu paehcheka itthio aropetva ukkasu dhariyamanasu 
Rajagahato niyyasi mahachcba rajaimbhavena. Yena Jivakassa 
komara-bhachchassa ambavanarp. tena payasi. This means 
^^Then Ajatasattu, son of the lady of Videha, king of Magadha, 
made each woman, holding a torch in her hand, mount one of 
the 500 female elephants, and went out of Rajagalia with great 
pomp befitting a king. He proceeded towards the place where 
Jivaka^s mango grove was/^ 

In the Atthakatha it is mentioned that the mango grove of 
Jivaka was between the walls of Rajagaha and Gijjhakuto, 
and also that Ajatasattu went out by the East Gate and entered 
into the shade of the mountain. The moon was obscured by 
the crest of the hill, and there was darkness on account of tlie 
shadow of the mountain and of the trees. Jivakassa ambava- 
naip pakarassa cha Gijjhakutassa eha antara hoti. So pachinak- 
dvarena nikkhamitva pabbataclichayaya pabisi. Tattha pabbata- 
kutena chando chhadito. Pabbatachchhayaya cha rukkhachehha- 
yaya cha landhakaraip. ahositi/'’ The darlmess was so great and 
the place was so lonely ‘that Ajatasattu was filled with fear lest 
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there be some plot against his life. Jivaka reassured him and 
pointed out to him the lights which were burning in Buddha^s 
audience hall (mandalamale). The party got down from the 
elephants when they found that the ground was impracticable 
for them; and went on foot to the Vihara where Buddha was 
sitting in the midst of his Bhikbhus. The description given 
above puts it beyond doubt that Jivakabavana was on the 
way to Gijjhakuta from the eastern gate of the City and outside 
its walls. 

In Yuan Chwang^'s account; the following description occurs : 

Again to the north-east of the great ditch, in a corner of the 
mountain city is^a stupaj^fchi^ i^ place where the great physi- 
cian, Jivaka, Biilt a preaching hall for Buddha. By the side of 
it is the old home of Jivaka, still visible As the Samannaphala 
Sutta tells us that Ajatasattu had to go out of the city in order 
to see Buddha, who was staying in the mango grove of Jivaka, it 
is clear that the Ambavana was not in a ^ corner of the mountain 
city^; if by ^Mountain city^ is meant the space enclosed 
within the walls of Rajagaha, a good part of which still exists. 
The Samannaphala Sutta is contained in the Digha-nikaya and 
is of great antiquity, and its evidential value is very much 
greater than the accounts of the Chinese travellers, the earliest of 
whom came to India about a thousand years after the death of 
Buddha, The Chinese travellers had to depend chiefly upon 
local traditious, which had become overgrown with legend, 
and led them into inaccuracies, such as in the account 
which they have given of the first Council By a curious 
mistake, Ambavana has been, in one of the Chinese accounts, 
transformed intojAmbapalivana. Ambapali belonged to Yaisali, 
whereas the mango grove of J ivaka was at Rajagaha. In the 
Atthakatha of Samanfiap>hala Sutta the mango grove is placed 
on the way to Gijjhakuta between the walls of the city and 
the mountain. Perhaps the garden of Jivaka was situated north- 
east of the ditch, mi of the East Gate, and at the point where 
the outer bund msets .the Ratiiagiri (Pandava) hill. 

There is further evidence in the commentary on the Dham- 
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mapada wMch. shows that the Amhavana was situated not very far 
from the Gijjhakuta mountain and walls o f the dty, 

Ekasmm 'pana samaye Devadatto Ajatasattuna saddhin ekato 
hutva Gijjhakutaip. abhiruhitva paduttliacliitta Sattharan 
badhissami ti silan pabijjhi. Tan dye pabbatakutani patich- 
chhinsu. Tato bhijjitva gata papatika Bhagayato padan abhiha- 
nitva lohitan uppadesi^ bhusa vedaiia pabattiilsu* Bikkhn 
Sattharan Maddakuchchhin nayiiisu. Satthii tato pi Jlyakamba- 
vanam gantiikamo tatthaman netha ti aha. Bhikkhu Bhagavantaii 
adaya JivakambayanaipL agamansu. Jivaba tan pavattin sutva 
Satthusantikaip. gantva vana-patikammaththaya tikhinan bhesaj- 
jam datva vanaip. bandhitva Sattharan etad avoca ^ Bhante 
maya antonagare ekassa mauussassa bhesajjain katan^ tassa 
santikam gantya aganaissami. Idan bhesajjam yava mamagama 
baddhaniyamena eva titthatu ^ ti. So gantva tassa purisassa kat- 
tabbakiohchan katva dvarapiclahanavelaya agachchhanto dvaran 
na sampapuni It may be thus rendered into English : Once 
upon a time Devadatta, in collusion with Ajatasattii mounted 
the Gijjhakuta hill_, and with the wicked intention of killing the 
Master, rolled down a boulder. It was stopped by two mountain 
peaks and broke into pieces. One of the broken pieces struck the 
Lord^s foot and made it bleed. It produced very great pain. The 
Bhikkhus had him carried to Maddaktichchhi. The Master, 
desiring to go from that place also, to Jivakambavanam, 
said, ^ Take me to that place \ The Bhikkhus taking up the 
Master brought him to Jivakambavana. On hearing this 
JiVaka went to the Master, and with a view to cure the 
lyotlnd, applied a powerful medicine to it and having bandaged 
it^ said to the Master, ^ EeVerend Sir, I have under my 
treatment a man in the city. I shall come back again after 
visiting him. Meanwhile let this medicine remain in the bandage 
until my ieturn\ He went, ani after doing what was necessary 
for the man, could not reach the city gate at the time when 
it was to be closed.’’^ From the extract given above it is clear 
that Jivakambavana was outside the city and somewhere between 
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the city and the 6ij jhahuta hill. Maddaku.chchhi'^ was^ it appears, 
immediately at the foot of the mountain, A Migadaya or deer 
forest is associated with this low valley and it was one of 
Bucldha^s favourite places of residence. Buddha was first taken 
to the valley below Gijjhakuta after the accident, and thence to 
Jivaka^s arabavana where he could be most conveniently 
attended to by the great physician. 

The following account of the Ambavaua=Vihara is given 
in the commentary on the Samanhaphala Suttat : — * 

So tasmin ambavane rattitthana — divatthana — lena-kuti — 
mandapadini sampadetva, Bhagavato anuchehhavlkam gandlia- 
kutin karapetva, ambavanam attharasa-hatthubbedhena tamha- 
patta-vaniiena pakarena p irikhipapetva, Buddha pamukhassa 
Bhikku-saTpighassa civara-bhattena santappetva dakhinnodakam 
patetva viharam niyyatesi.-’^ This means After having made 
places of rest for the day and the night, retreats, closets, pavilions 
and a perfumed sanctuary worthy of the Lord, and surrounded the 
mango grove with a wall which was eighteen cubits high and of 
the colour of copper plate, he entertained Buddha and the 
Bikkhus at a feast, and gave them pieces of cloth, after which 
he solemnly made over the mango grove to them, pouring water 
in ratification of the donation 

* Maddakuclicbhi literally, * soft belly ’ (madda being a derivative of 
perhaps means a hollow in the valley with soft allnvial soil overgrown with 
kxariant vegetation and a favonrite haunt of antelopes, 

f Samanhaphala Suttassa Aththakatha, page 107 (Bnrmee Edition)* 



ft.— Buddhism and ¥edantism i A Paral- 
lel. 


ByD. N. Sen,M.A. 


I. 

It is a puzzle that a religion like Buddhism, which, in its 
earlier and purer form, did not inculcate either prayer or 
worship could grow upon Indian soil. As prayer and supplica- 
tion are considered to be the very essence of religious doctrine 
and ritual, how could India, which is supposed to be essentially 
a religious country, evolve a faith which does not consider this 
phase of religion to be of vital importance ? 

There comes a time in the life of every race, as it does in the 
life of every thoughtful person, when it is felt that the ordinary 
interpretation of the world we live' in, and the standard of values 
by which we estimate the ends or ideals we pursue in 
life, should be revised and reconstructed. We find clear indica- 
tions of such a movement of thought in the Upanishads, 

In the famous discourse which Tajnavalkya delivered to 
Maitreyi on the eve of his retirement from the world, we have 
the following:— 

ft ww wft: 

i” 

She (Maitreyi) replied, « Lord, if all the earth full of wealth 
were mine, through it shall I become deathless ? ” Yainavalkva 
said, «No, no, your life will be like the livesof peLs 
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have wealth. Wealthy on the other hand, destroys deathless- 
ness/^ She (Maitreyi) said, What shall I do with that 
which eanBot make me deathless ? Lord, tell me all that you 
" know about it/^, ■ ^ 

So, in the Upanishads, they sought for deathlessness, for 
AmrUutvaU^ They asked for something that would place them 
beyond the power of death. 

In the Chhandogya Upanishad, the question is asked as to 
what is happiness ? The reply is as follows : 

13^ f5grrr%, 

That which is Great is joy, there is no joy in the Little. 
The Great alone is joy, therefore, ask about the Great 

Eespectful Sir, I ask about the Great/^ 

Here people call kine and horses Greatness, — elephants 
and gold, slaves and wives, fields and houses. I do not say 
so, I do not say so/*’ 

They anxiously enquhed as to what true happiness was. 
They had found that it did not consist in possessing the good 
things of the world. 

The Kathopanishad tries thus to answer the question : 

“gf Tn®rwsf«r^a«iT3T i ?fi?ra ^fflrarrft^rf ^ 
i %aff »nf^ wc 

*nf«fT f^ssraftr*. i froxflr i'* 

It is this that is considered to be Ineffable, Supreme Bliss. 
Oh, how should we know it, does it shine or manifest itself ? 
The sun does not shine there, nor do the moon and the stars, 
there the lightning does not s];)read its rays, nor has the fire 
any place there. All things shine by His light, His rays make 
all this manifest.'^ ^ 

t ^Sankara says : * 

1 wraijii* »nw gss’^ i ’ast^ 3^ [ “ 
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They sought the Ineffable Supreme Bliss which lay beyond 
this world of the sun^ moon and sfcars^ Bre and lightning. The 
same thought finds expression in another form in the 
Prasnopanishad : — 

i 

VJ 

'intns^'S^ i ” 

Just as these rivers, as they flow on towards the sea^ 
disappear as they find the sea, their names and forms are 
destroyed and they are spoken of as the sea ; so it is with the 
perfect seer whose 16 kalas (phases), as they approach 
the Purusha (the Self), on reaching the Purusha (the Sdf), 
lose themselves, their names and forms are destroyed and they 
are spoken of as the Piiriisha (the Self), and he becomes 
pkai€»less d>ndL deat/tless^^^ 

They sought that which was beyond name and form, and 
into which all things ultimately proceed ani lose themselves 
and become deathless. The Bliss and the Keality which they 
enquired about, they found to be Transeendefi^al, 

The Maiidukya Upanishad speaks thus of the fourth state 
of the Atman : 

“sn*ri;tr^ si i 

It has neither inner consciousness, nor outer consciousness, 
nor a combination of both, nor a condensed consciousness, neither 
consciousness nor not-consciousness/'^ 

They finally aimed at attaining a state of Cansoiousnes^ 
which was Trans cetidental. 

Their ultimate goal was the Self which is described as below 
In the Chhandogya UpUnishad ; 

sr ^T?ns>T=f?t5n5nT 

mmHi ^S!f I " 

, ‘^The Self who is sinless^ not subject to decay, deOith, sorroid, 
hmger and third, whose desires and resolutions are right, — He 
ig to be sought, He is to he asked about/' 
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II 

Let US now consider what was the mterpretation of life 
according to Buddha and what was the ultimate object to attain 
which he and his followers laboured. 

These are the first words which Tathagata addressed to the 
iiTe Bhikkhus in the Deer Park at Benares : 

/^Odahatha Bhikkhave sotam.. Amatamadhigatam.'*'^ 

0 Bhikkhus^ listen. I have found amatam, i.e,^ the drink 
which makes one deathless.'^*’ 

This was the cheerful gospel of great hope which Buddha 
preached. There is no fexr like the fear of destruction and no 
joy like the joy which the assurance of immortality brings 
to man. 

In the four noble truths^'’ which Buddha preached to the 
five Bhikkhus, in his first famous sermon^ he explains how life 
is misery and how the misery can be removed : 

Dukkham arlyasaccatn : jati pi dukkha, jarapl dukkha, 
byadhlpi dukkha, maranampi dukkham/^ 

Misery is a noble truth : birth is misery, decay is misery, 
disease is misery, death also is misery*'"^ 

(b) Dukklia-sanmdayam ariyasaccam, Yayam tanha ponob« 
bhaviba natidiraga sahagata tatra tatrabhinandim .* seyyathidam 
kamatanha, bhava-tanha, bibhavatanha/'* 

The origination of misery is a noble truth. It is desire 
which causes rebirth, which is accompanied by pleasure in and 
attachment to things, and which takes delight in various 
objects, e.g., the desire for objects of sense, desire for life, desire 
for wealth/^ 

(dr) "^Idam khoBhikkhave Dukkhanirodham ariyasaccam: 
Yo tassa eva tanhaya asesa viraganirodho, cago, patinisaggo, 
lautti, analayo.’''^ 

O Bhikhus the suppression of misery is a noble truth ; 
the suppression of desire through freedom from various 
kinds of attachment, renunciation, deliverance^, emancipation^ 
freedom from attachment/^ 
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(d) “Idamkho BMkkave Diikha-nirodlia-gammi-patipada 

anya-saccam : Ayameva ariyo atfchangiko maggo : seyyathidam 
Sammadittlii, Samma-sankappo^ Samma-vaca, Samma-kammanto, 
Samma-ajivo, Samma-Tayamo, Samma-sati, Samma-samadhi/-’ ^ 
" The steps which lead to the suppression of Dukkha (misery) 
are nohle truths : these constitute the noble eightfold pth : 
as such Eight View^ Eight Eesolve^ Eight Speech, Eight 
Conduct, Eight Living, Eight Endeavour, Eight Eeeolleetion, 
Biglit Contemplation/-' ^ 

How is this intense dissatisfaction with life and all that 
pertains to it to be explained? Buddha throws further light 
upon this view of life in another sermon which he delivered 
to the five Bhikkhus at Benares 
(®) “ Eupam Bhikkhave anatta/'’ 

O Bhikkhus, rupa (all objects seen and other objects of 

sense) is without a self or substratum/' 

They are not Eeal but merely Phenomenal, — not only they 
but all our sense-experience and the world of knowledge built up 
by Sense and Understanding. Underlying this discontent with 
the Phenomenal, there is the inevitable hankering for the Eeal, 
This was identified by later Buddhists with Snnmia or negation 
of phenomena, i.e., the Transcendental Eeality. 

{6) Rupam aniccam/-' 

^ Rupam (things seen which symbolize all objects of sense) 
is impermanent/^ 

Yam pananiccam tam Diikbham, viparinamadhammam/-' 
That, again, which is impermanent is misery, subject to 
change/^ 

^ TMs is why Buddha considered life and everything connected 
with it as misery. 

There is a sort of naive realism which takes for granted 
all that is, without any discrimination between the real 
and the unreal, the essential and the non-essential. Buddha 
as well as the Upanishads fought against this great illusion and 
demauded that life and the world we live in must be re-interpreted 
and there must he a revaluation of the ends of pursuit. It was 
no wonder then that the wrong view of life, which treated the 
world as if it were real and peimanent, and on which the entii-e 
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fabric of society seemed to rest in those (lays, should be decried 
and a new interpretation insisted upon. 

Buddha approached the problem from the practical (moral) 
point of ¥iew, while the Upanishads did it from the theoretical 
(intellectual) point of view. Buddha'^s religion hence became 
Transcendental Ethics, while the Upanishads inculcated Trans- 
cendental Metaphysics. ... , 

Let us now consider his views about the ultimate goal, viz., 
...Nirvana. 

(a) After death * — Buddha was the very impersonation of 
sympathy. He was often called to minister unto dying men who 
sought his last benelictioa as well as the assurance of a future 
life. The following cpiotation records the re-assuring words 
which ho addressed to a lay disciple to whose deathbed he had 
been summoned for the last ministrations : 

Seyyathapi, Mahanama, puriso sappiloimhham va telakum- 
bham gambhiram udakarabadam ogabetva bhindeyya. Tatra 
ya assa sakkbara va katbala va sa adhogami assa Yanca kbvassa 
tatra sappi va telam va tarn uddbamgami assa visesagami, Eva- 
meva kho Mahanama yassa bassici digbarattam saddhaparibha- 
vitam • cittam sila-suta-caga-panfia-paribbavitam cittam, tassa 
klio boti kbvayam-kayo rupl catumababhutiko matapitiko sam- 
bhavo odanakummasupacayo anmccucbhadana-j>arimaddana-bhe- 
(lana-vidhamsanadbainnao. Tam idheva Kaka khad inti, gijjba 
va kliadanti, Kulala va kliadanti, Sunakba va kbadaiiti, Sigala 
va khadanti, vividha ptoakajata va khadanti# Yanca kbvassa 
tarn cittam digbarattam saddha-paribbavitam sila-suta-c%a- 
panna-paribbavitam, tarn uddbamgami boti visesagami/^ 

^^Just as, Mahanama, when a man breaks an earthen vessel 
containing oil or clarified butter after diving into a lake, 
the broken fragments of the pot take a downward course, but 
the oil or clarified butter takes an upward and a special course ; 
so it is certain, Mahanama, in the case of the man who has long 
disciplined his ciUam {the intelligent principle in man, or soul) 
through reverence, right conduct, learning, renunciation and per- 
fect wisdom, his body which has a form and is made up of the 
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four elements^ is deriyed from father and mother^ is nourished by 
rice and rice-gruel^ is impermaiieiit^ and can be killed and 
crushed, pierced and destroyed, is eaten, while here, by 
crows, vultures, ospreys, dogs, Jackals, and various other 
animals; but his eiHam (soul), which has been long disciplined 
through reverence, right conduct, learning, renunciation and 
perfect wisdom, takes an upward and a special course/-^ 

After death, the body is destroyed, but the soul lives, provided 
that a man has led a good and virtuous life* 

(b) Bkamnmtanu^—ln the last words which Mahapajapati 

Gotami addressed to Buddha, when she was dying, she drew 
a contrast between two bodies, mii Dh^mmahhya^ i.e., 

the material and the spiritual bodies* She spoke o£ herself as 
having reared up the material holy of Buidha as she took his 
mother’s place after her death, and of Buddha as having nourished 
her AniniU^ the unblemished spiritual body. 

The doctrine of Dhammakaya was further developed in the 
northern school of Buddhism, but space will not allow me to 
refer to it here, 

(c) Nirvana is a transcendent state. The Udana speaks 
thus of Nirvana : — 

Yattha apooa pathavi, tejo vayo no gadhati, 

Na tattha sukka jotanti, adicco nappakasati, 

Na tattha candima bhati, tamo tattha na vijjati/'* 

Where water and earth, fire and air do not reach, 

There white things do not shed lustre, neither does the 
sun shine, 

There the moon does not glow, neither does darkness exist.^^ 

This is a description of the transcendent state almost in the 
same words as have been quoted above in connection with the 
Upanishads, 

{d) Nirvana is happiness : Sariputra is reported to have 

spoken about Niravana thus 

Ekam samayam ayasma Sariputto Rajagahe viharati 
Veluvane Kalandaka-Nivape. Tatra kho ayasma Sariputto 
Bhikkhu amantesi : Sukhamidam avuso Nibbanam^ sukhamidani 
^yuso NibbanaQti/^ 
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Once upon a time, Sarlputto was living in Kalandaka-* 
Nivapa, in Vein vana, Rajagaha. There the reverend Sariputta 
addressed the Bhikkhus thus: my friends ^ Nirvana is 

happiness f Nirvana is happiness/^ 

When he was pressed by the Bhikkhus to explain why he 
thought it to be happiness, though it had been described by the 
Master to be beyond feeling (i.e., Joy and Sorrow), he replied 
that it was bliss because it was beyond all objects of enjoyment 
which have been eondemned by the Master as really pain. 

TfMeoenclent JB/iss, 

[e) Nirvana is a state of mind in which there is neither 
consciousness nor not-consoionsness. It is Transcend etital Can-^ 
sdoMness. It is described as Safina-na-safifia Syatanam. This 
description exactly corresponds to the fourth state o£ the Self 
as expounded in the ITpanishads. 

Thus we find that both Buddhism and VedSntism arose 
out of the same movement of thought and tried to re-interpret 
life and revise the standards of value so far as the ends of life 
are concerned. The happy, uncritical optimism of the early 
Vedic stage is passed under a relentless sciutiny and found want- 
ing, and new views of life are sought for re-interpreting the world 
of existence. Both the systems seek a revaluation of life under 
the guidance of a transcendent vision, resulting in the one case, 
in the doctrine of a Transcendent Being who is the background 
of all things, and in the other case of a Transcendent State of 
Being in which the finite, the unreal and the ephemeral ultimately 
lose themselves. To the Vedantist, contemplation *or thought, 
is the way of salvation, to the Buddhist, right conduct, or 
action, is the path to the attaiumeut of Undying Bilssj 
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( 6 ) 

"Anubandha ” ASB “ Kritabhikaea 
Revision of Sentence. 

Anuhandka occurs ia Asoka^s Rjck Series Dharma-lipi 
(“ Rock Edict •”) V, in eonnestiou Tvitli reoiissioa of punishment 
of convicts {baMkam-baihasa patividhdn&^a). Its meaning 
has been missed by Biihler. It is a teehnieal term of Hindu 
Law meaning ' motive ^ ' intention h Manu, VIII. 136, lays 
down that in inflicting punishment annhandha, and ‘plaee and 
time amongst other things, should be taken into consideration. 
Medhatithi gives two meanings to the word: ‘motive^ or 
‘ repeatedness ' (of the offence). That the former is correct is 
proved by Manu, VII. 16, where anubandka is replaced by vidya 
or 'knowledge and by Vasishtha^s Dharmasfltra, xix. 9, which 
also substitutes vidyd for antthandha, 

Asoka s Ministers of the Dharma (Department) revised 
sentences on the grounds of 
(a) Anubandha (motive), 

(3) Prdjdva (children to be supported by the j^risoner), 

(c) Old age, and ^ 

{d) Kritabhikara.* 

Against this Manc (VIII. 136) has 

(а) Anubandha (motive), 

(б) Circumstances ('place and time '), 

(c) Strength (otf the prisoner) and 
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ifl) Crime.* : . 

GdOPAMA (XIL 51) gives: 

(a) Amibaiidha, 

. . . (i) ^ . 

, . (<?) StreBgtli^ and . . 

■ (d) Crime, f 

Vasishtha in the eorrespomling provision (XIX* 91) Gnumicieics 
{a) Knowledge (vidva), 

(d) Circumstances and duty (desa-kala-dliarma), 

(e) Age, and 
Cause, t 

Kautilya (IV. 85^ p. 226) similarly mentions : 

(rijj) Aaubandlia and the present circumstances (when the 
offence was committed; ^ tadatva 

(b) Circumstances (desa-kala); 

(c) Man and 

(d) Crime and its’ source; and its amount. § 

Yajnavalkya (L 367) counts : 

(/;) CricumstanceSj 

(c) Strength; 
or ■ 

Age; 

Business and means ; and 

(d) Crime, || ■ 

Yajfiavalkya leaves out the element of mentality; and 
evidently explains (c) and (b) by age and means To 

* I 

§ "grTOw *gr ^^snwi: i ^sec* 

"g ii 
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mOKm IKSCEIPTIOH'S,: 

: the ' means''^'’- and circximstances ^^ of ilie law correBponclg 

Asolra^s gTomid that the criiiiiiia! lias got children (dependent 
on Mm)^. To the man strength and age of the 

law-books corresponds Asoka'^s ground that the criminal is 

old '’h To the crime and '^its source (Ksrapa, Sihana) 
corresponds Asoka^s ^ Kritabhlkara *’ which literally means ^ this 
mail committed the oilenee on behalf of (another)/ i.c-^ 
the Karana ^the employer’' or the cause'*’ of the 
oifenco (Vasishtha) was different. Apastaiiiba (11. IL 29) 
divides culprits into three classes;. employer " or instigator^, 

^ advisor ' ^ and doer k The {d) division of Asoka and 
Dharmasastras corresponds to Apastamba’s ^^employersk Biililer's 
rendering of kritdblii&dra overwhelmed by misfortune ") is 
far ivide off the mark. Nor does lie catch the sense of the record 
when ho refers the whole passage to ^ the prcvciitioii of unjiid 
imprisonment and of unjust corporal punishment.' What is 
meant is a revision {pratividkdm — counter -ordering') ^ and 
reduction of punishment already ordered. The above grounds 
might lead the Dhanna-SIahamatras to reduce a sentence 
of imprisonment (banlhaua) or torture and tortured death 
{vadliaj-f ---io make it ligliter (aparibodhaya) or totally remit 
it (mochhi'.yo). 

(7) 

Maxoila. 

Mahgiida in Rock Series IX is translated as ^auspicious 
rites ' and taken in its ordinary sense by B abler. Bat the 
term is technical. It should be left untranslated. For its 
technical significance see Mamgala-Jatika (Fausbolk J. 
p. 371). Mahgalas were performed either before or after an 
event. In the latter case Mangalas had been promised to a 
certain delfcy on the happening of a desired event. Asoka is speak- 
ing of such Mahgalas in the latter part of the record. 

_ * JiStTi: 

t Artha-Stea^ IV. 80; Yajiiwalkya; J|, gTO.. 
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The Jataka shows tliat sacrifices , of birds and beasts were 
made at Mahgalas. Asoka^s object was to stoj:) the killing of 
animals at the Maiigalas and to supersede them by what he 
called Dhaniiamahgala, which would secure^ in his opinion^ 
spiritual benefit as well as worldly success* 


IV.— References to Education in; tlie 
J^akas. 

By J* N* Sikdar, , 

The Jatatas give some incidental information about tlie 
system of education which prevailed in Hindu India before the 
rise or Buddhism. If we ]piit together these references we get 
an important^ though only partiab picture of the system of edu- 
cation which olitaiued some seven or six hundred years before 
the birth of Christ. 

General EnrcATiON. 

The J atakas have no occasion to refer to the general or 
ordinary education of a student except in one case. In the 
Katahaka Jataka (Vol. 1:2.5) we read Settbijiutte lekham 
sikkhante va daso pBssa phalakam vahamano ' gantva ten'^eva 
saddliim lekham sikkhi When the son of the Setthin learnt 
writing, the slave (Katahaka) too went with him carrying his 
hoard and thus learnt writing. 

It is evident from the above statement that the son of the 
Setthin and the slave Katahaka did not receive instiuction at 
home. They presumably went to a school for education. The 
curriculum of these schools is not exhaustively known. The use 
of the word phalakam which means a tablet makes it clear 
that v/riting was included in it. It also shows that the method 
of instructing beginners in the art of writing was much the same 
as in the primary schools of the present day. 

The art of writing was apparently learnt in the lower forms 
of the school. In higher forms important courses of study were 
introduced. The Artliasastra of Kautilya throws some lighten 
the point. In describing the curriculum which a prince should 
master before 16 years of age, the author lays down (Ch. I; 5) ^ 
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that after ^^ichndatarma which was" dona in. the 4th year^ a boy 
should he taught (writing) and ^‘‘sankhayaaa^ ^ (arithmetic) , 

The order in which lipi and sahkhayana are mentioned^ sho\'v7:5 
that writing was followed at a higher stage by practice in arith- 
metic. The Vedas and politics came in his studies after initiation 
whiclij according to the Dharmasutras^, was performed in the 
eleventh year. The foregoing details apply to the education of 
a prlncCj a Kshatriya* Poriother castes^ however^ it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that courses of study Yvere generally the same. 
The study of polities v/liicli properly belongs to the ciirriculiim of 
a prince \Yas probably substituted in case of other castes by legal 
studies. That legal study formed pirt of general education is 
indicated by the fact that both the son of the Setthin^ a Vaisya 
and Katahaka, a Sudra; mastered three branches of civil law. 
^’^Dve tayo vohare akasi/”* 

IIiGHEB Education, 

Talcsliclsila. — The higher education of a boy commenced after 
the completion of general education. Of all places \vhich imparted 
higher education^ Takshasila in the kingdom of Gandhara was 
by far the most important and %vell-renowned. The Jatakas are 
full of references to its fa me as a university towm. It v/as the 
chief intellectual centre of the age^ the Oxford of Hindu Indfa^ 
the culture of which was eagerly sought and much valued in 
the country. Notwithstanding the long distance of the place 
and the hardship and danger entailed in the journey, students of 
all ranks from all over Aryavarta flocked there in large nuinber 
to receive education at the feet of wmrld-famed teachers. No 
education^ it seems, was deemed complete unless it was received 
from the University of Takshasila* The Tilamutthi Jataka 
(Vol. II, 252} mentions that in spite of the presence of famous 
teachers in their capitals, the kings used to send their sons far off 
to Takshasihi to complete their education. 

Denar es,~Nex.t to Takshasila, Benares was the most import- 
ant as a centre of Hindu learning. Several passages in the 
Jaiakas mention that students after completing education in 
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f aksbasila^ set up in Benares what would be called private seliools 
in Europe^ and imparted higher education to a large number of 
pupils. The Kosiya Jataka (VoL 130) states ''Bodbisatto 
, . • , ; Takkasilayam; sabbasippaiii' uggaiihitva BaTanasiyaA':; 
disapamokkho acharijo ahosi, rajdhanisii Hiatt iTalaimara cba brali- 
manakumara clia yebhuyyena tass^eva santike sippam ugganbaiiti/^ 
BodMsatto having mastered all the sippas (sciences) in Takshasila 
became a teacher of world-wide fame in Benares. In the capital 
a large number of Eshatriya and Brahmin youths used to learn 
sinpas from him. Again in the Anabhirati Jataka (YoL II, 185) 
it is stated: Bodhisatto . . . . • Takkasilayam maiite 

iiS’ganhitva disapamokkho acliariyo hutva Baranasiyam balui 
khattiyabrahmanakumare maiite vachesi. Bodblsatto baviug 
learnt sacred verses in Tais^shasiia, became a far-famed teacncr 
in Benares and gave lessons in sacred verses to many Ksbatriya 
and Brahmin youths. 

All these references indicate that through the help of tbeso 
students, the culture of Takshasila was introduced into Benares. 
Though there is no mention of other places in the Jatakas^ it is 
likely enough that numerous schools sprang up in the country 
crcndiicted by the ex-students of Takshasila, wdiich in a great 
degree helped the progress of education. 

Forest^ Seals.— The spread of higher education was also 
largely promoted by religious teachers^, who after completing 
education in Takshasila, renounced the world and becoming 
hermits, gave instruction to numerous dkclples in the tradb 
ticnal learning of the age. One of the many references which 
1 ear out the fact, is mentioned in the Adichchupatthana Jataka 
: (Yol. II, 175) which states Bodhisatto kasiratthe brahman.- 
kuls nibbatittva vayappatto Takkasilayam sabbasippaiii uggaii- 
hltva isipabbajjam pabbajitva mabaparivaro 

gaaasattba hutva Himavante vasa<m kappjsi Bodbisalta was 
born in a Brahman family in the kingdom of Kasi and having 
mastered all the sippas (sciences) in Takshasila became a hermit 
and lived in the Himalayas at the head of a large number of 
disciples-,:. 
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III Hiadn India tiiCBe forest seats were ' ■ miieb renowriod as 
centres of culture and some of tlie boldest spaaulatloas in Indiaii- 
pliilosoplij emanated from these sylvan seats of learning'. 

Residential system, — The chief feature of these educational 
institutions was that they were residential^ and, from the frequent 
use of the expression fMno/iamamvakasatani whi^^ means 
a body of 500 pupils, it appears that the iisaal number of stu- 
dents which learnt under the guidance of an Achariyo or the chief 
preceptor was limited to five hundred. These resident pupils^ 
according to the Tilamutthi Jataka (Vol. II, £52) wore divided 
into two classes, yIz., those who paid the teaeber^s fee {dckariyo- 
h/idyaddyaM) and those who could not afford to pay it {d/iam^ 
mantevdsihd)n Whenever a new student arrived, the teacher made 
it a point to enquire of him to which class he would like to belong. 
Thus when Brahmadattakumara reached Takshasild for education, 
he was addressed by the Achariyo in these words kin te aehariyo- 
bliago abhato, iidahu dhanimantevasiko hotukamo Well, 

have you brought the teacher fee or do you wish to attend on 
me in return for teaching you ? (Rouse.) It is further stated 
therein that those who brought the teacher ^s fee wore treated like 
eldest sons (Jetthaputta viya) in the house of the teacher; while 
those who could not a.ffiord to pay any remuneration, had to per- 
form menial duties, e.g., drawing water, bringing firewood, eta, 
during the day, and received instruction at nigdit. Dhainman-' 
tevasika diva aohariyassa kammam katva rattaii sippaiii uggan- 
hantic'’^ 

Besides the resident pupils, d ly-scholars are also mentioned in 
the Jatabas. The following exkaet from the Durajana J a taka 
(Vol. I, 61) will show that there were married men who 
prosecuted studies living in then.' own homes. 

Bodhisatto disapa mokkho achariya hutva panchainanavaka- 
satrmi sijBpam sikkhapeti. Ath^eko tiroratthavasiko bralunana- 
manavako agantvalassa santike sippaiii ugganhanto ekaya xtthlya 
patibaddhachitto hutva tarn bhariyam katva tasmin eva Banlna- 
sinagare vasanto dve tisso velaya achariyassa nppstthauaih na 
gacchati/^ 
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“ Bodliisatta having become a teacher o£ world-wide fame in- 
stmeted 500 pupils in sippas. One of them, a Brahmin youth, 
from a foreign land while studying under him foil in love with 
a woman and made her his wife. Though he continued to live 
Jn Benares, he failed two or three times in his attendance on the 
teacher." (Translation adapted from Chalmers.) 

Fees.-— The amount of fees for higher education was fixed at 
1,000 hahapanas with which every hoy going up to Takshasila 
had to be provided. Out of this money were presumably met 
the expenses of the food and clothing of the students during 
their stay at the University. As a general rule the fees were 
realized before the commencement of study. The only exception 
is found in the Duta Jataka (Vol. IV, 47S) in which, 
a student is represented as collecting nikkas (gold) for paying 
his teacher after the completion of education. The mention of 
the mkkas is conclusive as showring that fees ivere accepted in 
gold. Considering the length of time, a student took to finish 
lagiier education and taking into account the nocessarv ex- 
ptiuje^ which the teacher had to incur for him, the amount 
ol iCwS cbaiged, does not seem to have been very heavy. 

In addition to that, every facility was afforded to the poor fo 
onalde them to receive higher education free of cost. The 
Losaka Jataka (Vol. I, dd) states “Bodhisatto Baranasiyarfi 
disanamokkho aoharlyo hutva pachamanaTakasafani sipram 
l aoLesi. Tada Baranasivasino duuggatanam parilbayam datva 
sippam sikkhapenti." Bodhisatfa having become a far-famed 
teacher in Benares, instructed 500 pupils in sippis. In those 
days the people of Benares used to bear necessary expenses of 
poor pupils and liad them taught free. 

Durahon of &tuient life. —The Aexekxen ei student life is 
not distinctly mentioned in the Jatabas. Prom numerous re- 
ereaces it is clear that students used to go up for higher eduea- 
tion at_ the age of sixteen. In Buddha Ghosha’s commentaiT on 
^ le t-hivarakhandhaka Vinaya Pitaka (Singhalese Edition) (') 

stated that Jivaka, who went to study medicine in Tak- 

, by Pnneipa Pon, ma. 
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sL%aUa^ leamt in seven years what others would have learnt in 
gixteeii years, /^ Ettha avam, kira Jivaka yattakam achariyo 
yanatij iyam anfie solasehivassehi ugganlianti^ taiii sabham 
sattahi vassehi uggahesi/^ This Jivaka has learnt all that in 
seven years which the Achariyo knows and which others take 
sixteen years in learning/^ Here we get the two extremes^ 
whicli^ when added to sixteen^ make up twenty-three and 
tlurtj^-t wo/ the minimum and maximum age respectively during 
which it can he reasonably supposed, the students finished their 
higher education. 

Marriage . — Marriage was usually performed after the eoni- 
pletion of student life. But instanees are also mentioned in tlie 
Jaiakas wherein students: arc the lectures 

of the teacher even after marriage. The Dura j ana Jataka re- 
ferred to above and the Anabhirati Jataka (Vol. I, 65) 
mention how a student Avas cQmfjelled to absent himself from 
leetiires owing to the bad influence of his wife. The Sllaviin- 
aiiisana Jataka (Vol. Ill, 305) describes the test by which 
a teacher of Takshasila chose a virtuous bridegroom for his grown 
up daughter from among his students. Addressing his chief 
pupil, Bodhisutta, wdio alone could stand the test, the teacher 
said : Aham pana Silasaiiipannassa dhitaraiii datukaoio imo 
maiiavake viinamsanto evam akasim> mama dhita turnhain fieva 
amiclihavika, ti dhifcaram alamkaritva Bodhisattassaadasi.^^ 
order to marry my daughter to a virtuous man, I acted thus to 
test these pupils. But you alone are worthy of my daughter."-' 
Saying this he adorned his daughter and gave her in marriage to 
BoJhisatta. 

All these examples show that marriage was permissible even 
during student life, but the practice was not generally follow^ed. 

llahlU of The particulars- of student life are very few 

ill the Jatakas. Those that are found show that .students had 
a very simple life under the paternal care of their teachers. The 
Tilamutttu Jataka gives us an idea of the necessaries of student 
life, A x^air of one soled shoes (ekatWika upanaha) and a sun- 
shade of leaves (x)annachattam) were all with which even the 
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SOUS of Idngs were provided wbcn going to Talrsliadla. Tbe 
purse of 1^000 kahapanas, which they usually took from home as 
teaeher^s fee^ had to be delivered to tlio f.caclier before the eoin- 
iBeiicement of study. There is no iiiciieatioii in the Jatakas 
that- the sLudents had any private purse out of which they eoiild 
spend at pleasure. The Juiiha Jataka (VoL IV, 456) suggests 
that even princes wei’e not allowed to retain a single 
fartliing with them. Prince Jiinha^ son of the king- or Benares, 
whiile coming to his lodgings one night In the dark, after lislening 
to the lecture of his teacher in Takshalila, ran against a poor Brah- 
in in and broke his alms-bowl. When the Brahmin asked for the 
price of rice, the prince had to declare his inability to pay it. lie 
said idan^ aliam tava bhattamulam daliim. no sakkomi, aham Idio 
pana kasiraiTao piitto Jiiahakiimaro nama, mayi rajje pntitthito 
agantva mam dhanam yaeeyyasiti I cannot now give you 
the price of a meal ; bub I am Prince Jualip.;, son of the king of 
Kasi, when I become possessed of the kingdom, you may come 
to me and ask for the money/'’ (Rouse.) 

This incident illustrates what sort of strict control they 
had to live under. .They were not oven free to go to the river ' 
side for taking their bath. The Tilamutthi Jat ika says that at 
the time of bathing the stii.biibs were aeco npinled by their 
teacher who was apparently deputed there to look after their 
disdpline. Any breach of it was punished. "We read in the 
same Jataka of a boy who while going to take his bath with 
the teacher xdeked up some sweets without the pormissian of the 
vendor. On a complaint being male, the teiclicr asked two 
other students to hold fast both the hands of the culprit and 
hiinselc struck him on his back with bamboo stick. 

Dvihi ma^iavehi tarn Kurnaram dvisii hatthosu grduipeiva 
veliipesikam gahetva .... puna evarupam makasiti tikkhaltiuii 
pitthiyam pahati (VoL II, 252). 

Their food was as simple as their habits of life and 
consisted chiefly of rice (bhatt i) or rice gruol (yagiim) prepared 
.by the maid of dlie teacher’s house. In invitation^diinicrs 
they were given , unrefined ^ug^r, curd and milk, jSkadivasam 
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iiioiantane eVache mariava gularii, tladhina bhunjifisu ekaciiie 
kbirena. One day the pupils were inviced to eat jaggery 
with card and milk (Vol. I., 123). 

Stiiiu hour . — The study hour commenced early in the 
morning when the boys were roused from sleep by the crowing 
of a cock. The cock, it appears, was domesticated in every 
educational institution for serving the purpose of a clocik. 
The Akalaravi Jataka (Vol. I, 119) describes how the students 
had to suffer in their studies by the untimely crowing of a cock. 

Manava tassa atirattiin vassankale sippam sikkanta yava 
ariiiiiiggamana sikfchitam na sakkonti, niddayamaua gahitattha- 
nampi na passanti, atlpabhate vassitakale sajjhajassa okasaiii 
eva na labhanti. 

This means : — When the students were roused by its crowing 
at midnight, they could not continue studies till the rising of 
the sun ; for feeling drowsy they coM not even see the portion 
(of the book) on which they had received lessons^ When it fell 
a-erowing in broad day, they could not get an opportunity for 
repeatinff their lessons, 

It is apparent from the above statement that the students 
had two periods assigned to them for private study , one in 
which they learnt with the help of boobs and the other in which 
they recapitulated their lessons. The two lliing’s, it seems, had 
to be finished before noon. 

Acliariyo or the Chief Freceptor . — The Achariyas or chief 
preceptors are all described in the Jatakas as teachers of v/orld- 
wide fame (disapamokkho) . They were honoured and respected 
by kings and the people. Some of the enlightened royal 
courts, e.g,, Videha, Benares and Panchala retained them as 
royal chaplains. The Sarahhanga Jataka (Vol. V, 522) says that 
Prince Joiipala who satisfied his Achatiya in Takshasiia by his 
proficiency in learning, was presented by him with his own sword, 
bow, quiver and coat of mail. This fact indicates either the 
Achariyo was himself a warrior, a Kshatriya or a Brahmin who 
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It lias alrea%;- been pointed oiit that tbe usual number of 
students wMeb learnt under an Aebarlyo was limited to 500. In 
teacbing these pupils/ tbe -icbariyo was helped by other teachers 
who in the Jstakas axe called or assistant 

teachers. The Anabhirati. Jataha already ' n^ mentions 
that a Brahmin youth having mastered the three Vedas under 
Bodhisatto became his assistant teacher and taught,' ..sacred,; 
verses to others. lassa (Bodhisattassa] santike efco brahmana- 
niai^avaka tayo vede.v,pagune , aka-sij nkapadepi nikkamkho pit- 
tiacharijo hiitva 'ma'nte-.vachesi (VoL 185). 

Besides the assistant ■'teachers^ the Achiriyo v/as also helped 
in teaeMngv'vby.- his .’chief ■'pupils';' who are called Jetthanie- 
In , tbe’Mahadhamroapala Jataka (VoL IV^ 447) an 
Acharijo Is mentioned -to . have, delegated his work during his 
absence to Dhammap-ala who was the cMef pupil among his 500 
students. Calling Dhammapala to his .presence^ the Aeharlyo said 
Tam yava 'mamagamana ime ma^ave sippam vachehi,^^ Till iny 
return you instruct these pupils in sippa. 

Courses ■ <?/''■ Slndp—Th^ three .„ Vedas- a.iid ■' the; ^ .eighteen; 
SIppas are re]3eatedly spoken of as the subject taught in the 
University. The- three Vedas are evidently the Rig^ the Sama 
and the Yaju which possibly included all their branches. The 
Atliarra^.Yeda wms not recognized as a Veda in the age of the 
Ja takas. We do not know of wdiat did the 18 sippas consist. 
They are everywhere collectively mentioned as attharasasip- 
paiiLh Only a few names^ such as ^Tssapasippa^^ (science of 
archery)^ Ilatthi sutta (Elephant Text) and Manta (sacred text) 
occur in the Jatakas. From the story of Jlvaka^ in 
the Vinaya Pitaka^ it appears that the study of medicine and 
surgery was ineluded in the curriculum of the University. 

Mpst of the references in the Jatakas point to the students** 
taking the sippa or the science course. The Vedic or theological 
studies are found to have been taken up by very few. In the 
majority of cases, the ^ reference is to having mastered the 
sippas, sabbasippani ugganhitva without any mention of the 
Vedic studies, _ ^ This fact indicates -that toohmeal education w'as 
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more in vogne in the time of the Jatakas than Vedic or 
theological studies. 

It/ is also apparent from some passages in the Jatakas that in 
addition to the ordinary course^, a student was allowed to take up 
a special course in one of the sippas. In the Asadisa Jataka 
(VoL 11^18]) W 0 are told that Boclhisatta became peerless in 
the science of archery in addition to learning the three Vedas and 
the 18 sippas, Eodhisatto solasavassakale Takkasilam gantva 
disapSmohkhassa achariyassa suntike tayo Vede attharasa sippani 
ca ugganhitva issapasippe asadiso hutva Baranasim pacchagaini^h 
At t/lie ago of 16, Bodhisatta went to Takshasila and learnt the 
three Vedas and 18 sippas under a famous teacher. Having be- 
come peerless in the science of archery he came back to Benares/^ 
Another reference to the same effect is found in Volume HI, 
874, which states Eko Baranasi Brahmanamanavo Takkasilayo 
sabbasippani ugganhitva dhanukamme nippahattim patto CuIIa- 
dhanuggahapandita nama ahosi^^. A certain Brahmin student of 
Benares learnt all the sciences in Takshaiilaj and having acquired 
proficiency in archery was known as the clever Little archer. 

Moreover, students are described as goingup to the University 
for specializing in one subject only. Thus in the Susima Jataka 
(Vol. 11^163) the son of the King^s Chaplain goes to Taksha- 
£la for mastering the Hatthi sutta (Elephant Text) only. 
Again in the Anabhirati Jataka already quoted, a Brahmin youth 
is represented as learning only manta (sacred text) in Taksha- 
sila. Jivaka, we know from the Vinaya Pitaka, went to Taksha- 
sila only for studying medicine and surgery. 

It should, however, he noted in this connection that these 
sciences were not simply theoretical. The frequent reference to 
the fact that students after completing their education had 
to give proof of what they had learnt, suggests that they 
hid to do the practical side as well# The Tilamutthi 
Jataka tells us that when Brahmadat fcaktimara returned to 
Benares after finishing education in Takshasila, he had to give to 
liis parents a practical demonstration of his -knowledge of the 
sippas/" which he had acquired there. So Earauasim ganiva 
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matapitaro vaiiditYa sippam dassesi/^ Jivaka too^^wlao" studied 
inedicme in Takshasila, had to acquaint himself with the practical 
uses of the herbs and drags which could be found within 6 or 7 
miles of Takshasila, The several cases of difficult operations which 
lie performed, just after leaving Takshasila suggests that he had a 
good practical training in surgery at Takshasila (Chirvarahhan- 
dhaka, Vinaya Pitaka), 

Tour B undertaken for further education. ^ are further told 
that students, after the completion of studies, used to go on tours 
over the country for mastering all the practical sciences of the 
time (Sabbasamayasippani). This fact is so often referred to in the 
Jatakas [^] that it seems to have been considered a necessary 
part of education* The Setaketii Jataka (Vol. 377) 

mentions how Setaketu having mastered all the sippas from 
a famous teacher in Takshasila, wandered about the country 
learning all the practical sciences of the time. Takkasiiato 
nikkhamitva sabbasamayasippani sikkhanto vlchari/^ Again the 
Darimukha Jataka (Vol. Ill, 378) describes how two friends 
having acquired all the sciences in Takshasila travelled through 
towns and villages with the intention of learning all the 
practical sciences of the time and making themselves acquainted 
with the manners and customs of the countries. 

Takkasilam gantva sabbasippani ugganhitva sabbasam* 
ayasippan cha sikkhissama, desacharittail cha janis ama^^ ti ga 
manigamadisu charanta Baranasiiii , . . pavimsu.'’'^ 

leciures. — Prom some passages in the J atakas, it appears 
that lectures were delivered at night and light (?) and lucky 
days (Sallahukena nakkhattena) v/ere observed in giving 
instructions. The Tilamutthi Jataka says : Dbammaii 

tevasika diva achariyassa kammarh katva rattirii sippam uggaii- 
hantPh The resident pupils did work for the aoliariyo during 
the day and learnt sippas at night. In the Susima Jataka 
(Vol II, 163) Bodhisatto who went to study in Takshasila is 
stated to have said to his teacher, ^^Ajja ekarattam mayham 


[1] J. I. 80 5 J. in. 377. 
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yovA oka;^a,m karotha/'^ Be j)lcased to give me your time for 
llils iiiglit only. [^] 

Tc'iv^ J^uoh . — From tbe frequent use of the expression 
^SSippam Vacliesi'’^ which -moans Causing to read the sippas/-’ 

is apparent that students used to learn sipx)as with the help 

■of books. 

A passage in the Akalaravi Jataba^ already quoted^ rlz.^ 
clayamrina gahitatthanam pi na passanti^ feeling drowsy they 
not evOfi see tie portion (of the book) on which they had 
received lessonS; confirms the above statement, A direct refer- 
ence to the existence of books (potthakam), occurs in Tandila 
Jataka (Vol. 3S8) wherein Bodhisatta is represented as 
propaving a book judgement for deciding cases. Bodhisatta 
•viniccnaya pottahikaiii likhapetva jmam potthakam olokenta 
atibara kareyyatha . Bodhisatta caused a easc-Iaw book to bo 
written and sdJj By observing this book you should deeido 
cases. 

Besides, the repeated mention of the use of writing in tlie 
Jatukas, [‘H both in private and official correspondence, leaves no 
doubt that it was quite a common thing in the age of the Jata- 
ka'^. When it is observed that the art of writing was used in 
every sphere of daily lifcj, there can bo no reason to doubt, that 
it was equally employed for lU’eserving the traditional learning 
of the times. 

Nalnre stud?/ for tfie feeVe-min ded^ — In addition tothooroti- 
cal lectures and practical training, nature study was sometimes 
prescribed for those wffio were intellectually w^eak among 
students. In the Nahgalisa Jataka (Vol. I, 1£3), we are 
told that a Brahmin youth who used to learn the scriptures from 

[1] I am indebted to Mr. K. P. Jayatwal, m.’a., (Oxon.) for drawing my 
ji.tont.ioii to the fact fcliat Muladcva, a renowned professor of arts, used to deliver 
lectures at niglit. 

(2)J.L125. ‘ 
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^ famous teaclier of Benares, could not properly grasp tte mean- 
ing and entertained some wrong notions in his mind. The 
Achariyo was very anxious for him and hit upon a plan of educat- 
ing him through the help of nature. He resolved on ques- 
tioning him on his return from gathering firewood and leaves 

“ as to what he had seen or done in the forest that day and 
as to what it was like ”, This process he thought would lead 
the student to make comparisons and give reasons, and that the 
continuous practice of comparing and reasoning, would mahe 
the task of teaching him easier. 

Atha assa etad ahosi : ath'elro upayo, ahaih imam mariavaiii 
darutihaya, panntthaya gantva igatam ‘ ajja te kim dittharij 
kim katam’ti puchehhissami, ‘imam nama ajja maya dittharii idam 
katam'ti acikkhissati, athanam ‘ tayaditthan cha katan cha kidisam 
ti pucchissami, so ‘ evarupam, nama ’ ti upamaya cha karanona 
cha kathossati, ti nam navam navarfa upaman cha karanan cha 
kathapetva imina upayena panditam karissamiti ” 

Then this occurred to him, “ There is one way of doing it. 
When^ this boy returns after gathering wood and leaves, I Ihall 
ask him ‘ what have you seen and what have you been doing 
to-day ? ^ He would say, ‘ I have seen this and have done this. ^ 
I shall thou ask him ‘ What sorts of things were seen by you and 
what sorts of action did you perform ? ^ He would say, ‘ it was like 
this ^ and use comparisons and give reasons. In this way by 
leading him on to fresh comparisons and new reasonings, I shall 
make kim a learned man/'* 

oljecfs of Unimnify educat{ori.~mx& objects of hi<.her 
education are set forth in the Tilamutthi Jataka, where it is stated 
that in sending boys to the University, the kings had other objects 
in view besides pure education, viz., to quell their pride or to 
democratize the princely mind and to make them hardy and 
acquainted with the character of the people. 

Porcmakoiajano cha attanoputte evam, ete.^ nihatamanadappa 
SI a ’khama lokacharittaahnu cha bhavissantiti attano nagare 
isapamo -khe aehanye vijjamane pi sippiiggaharitthaya dure tiro 
rattham (Takshasila) ; peeeatl” 
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Kings of fonner times, though there might be famous teachers 
living in the city, often used to send their sons far off to foreign 
eouniries (Takshasila) to complete their education, that by this 
means, they might learn to quell their pride and arrogance, 
io endure heat and cold and be made acquainted with the character 
of the people (Translation adapted from Rouse) . 

The materials that we have been able to glean 
from all parts of the Jatakas show a gcneml spread of education 
in the 'country as early as the age of the Jatakas. A chief 
intellectual centre of the age was Takshasila from which 
culture radiated over a great area* The University of Benares 
was a growing institution in the age of the Jatakas and did 
not attain much of the celebrity which it afterwards attained 
since the decline of Takshasila^ The system of education which 
obtained in Takshasila, was introduced into Benares, and it is 
worthy of note, that in both the places, the study of the ^^sippas-^-' 
found favour with a large number of students, who must have 
found it more profitable than any other study. The influx 
of students in the universities for receiving technical education, 
is suggestive of the fact that there was a great demand in the 
country of experts in the age of the Jatakas. 

It is also interesting to find that in the university the art of 
war was taught side by side wdth the art of peace. The teachers, 
at least some of them, ^ve have already noticed, were military 
men. References in the Jatakas to the teachiog of aroheiy at 
Takshasilii are numerous. 


IT— Tekkali Inscription of Madliyamaraja, 
tke son of Fetavyalioparaja.. 

^ By Malmiiialiopadli^a'liaraiirasai. Sastri,' M A .;:C ■ 
■ F.A.S.B. 


The X 3'''. It is the second of at least 

three plates which completed the grant. The three plates were 
joined together by a ring with a seal. The seal and the ring 
seem to have been wrenched away^, breaking a portion from the 
plate. It begins abrnptly from the middle of a verso and ends 
also in the middle of a verse. Its find spot is not known. It 
was sent to me last year by Sir Edward Gait for decipherment. 
He seems to have got it from the Yuvaraja of Tekkali. 

The mahgalacharana or invocation is not to be found in this 
plate as it was engraved in the first plate. The formal part of 
the grant together with the imprecatory verses was engraved in 
the third plate. The present plate being the second contains 
only a portion of the genealogy. Even the na,me of the donor 
is not here. This copperplate seems to belong to the Sailodbhava 
family of the Kongada in Kaliiiga; of which three only are hnowiij 
namely, (1)[^] Bngtira plate of Mudhavavarman (2) Parikud 
plate of Madbyainaraja, (3) and the ]>lates of the time of 
Basahkaraja,[^] whose dependents the early Sailodbhava princes 
seem to have been. 

The princes of the family had their names ending in the 
word BhUa — and the same name often recurs. In the present 
plate the first name is Madhyamaraja \vho got the kingdom from 
his father. (2) His son was Dharmaraja also called Maiiabliita. 
(3) His son was Madhyamaraja, the second. (I) Ills son was 


Itanalvsohha, which I take to be an equi 
P] lud. VoL ni, p. 4rir” 
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(5) His sudeessor was liis brother Petavyalloparaja who eaoio 
from a giri or bill^ tlie name of it is difficult to read. (6) He was 
succeeded bj MadliTamaraja the thirds the son of Yiivaraja 
Taiiiapaiiibba. So the genealogy \Yoiild run thus : — 

I. Madliyamaraja, the First. 

II, Dliamiaraja (Manabhita), 

III. Madliyamaraja, the Second. 


Eaiialisoblia. V. PetavysUoparaja. 

VI Madhyaniaraja, the Third (Son 
of Yiivaraja Taillapanilha). 

The family seems to have reigned for several generations^ but 
without any independent authority. It is hot possible to saj to 
whom they owed allegiance at any particular period of time. 
They. were, in the beginning of the seventh century, dependents of 
Sa^iiakaraja Narendra Gupta of Western Bengal. 

The script resembles that of the Parikud pdate of Madhyama- 
rajadeva with these differences (1) that in Parikud plates the 
vertical lines of ^ m ^ have become slanting in the present plate ; 
(JJ) That ^ s ^ has a triangular nose in this plate, while in Parikud 
it is only a line, (3) that ^ s ^ has the left hand limb much more 
flattened than in Parikud. (4) That the line joining the right 
hand and the left hand limbs of is longer in this than in the 
Parikud; (5) that Ha Mn this plate a mere waring line, hut in 
the Parikud there are two waves, the liglit hand one being io\rer 
down (6j that the ^ kh ^ in this plate begins with a triangle at 
tlxe right hand side ending in a knot on the left luintl side, where- 
as in the Parikud it does not end in a knot. It does not end in 
a knot and seems to be taller ; (T) that ^ s ^ in this plate is open 
only at tlie top while in Parikud it is open both at the top and 
at tliC bottom. 

The only portioxi of this inscription which agrees with 
Parikud is the verse Anye Vilyiiphalambha bhaksana ratjib, eto. 
The verse refers in both eases to MatUiyamarcja, but it isdoubtlu! 
whether to the same person. 


101^'';; ; TEKKALi: iXSCBiraOI^, ^ [J.C.0.B..S. 

Tlie history of this family as gathered from, epigraphs seems 
tO: ran thus. In the Kaliuga- country, there was a famous man 
named Piilindasena. He did not like to take upon himself the 
burden' of the earth a,nd so prayed to, Svayambhu for a king; 
and Svayambhii produced Sailodbliava from rocks[^]. Buring 
tlie reign of Sasankaraja, in the first half of the seventh century, 
Madhyamaraja II who bore another name Sainyabhita on his 
soal^ was a feudatory. ■ His 'father Yfisobhita and Ms grandfather 
Madhyamaraja I were also feudatory chiefsf^]. From the 
Bug'ura xdates, the writing on which is of much later date than 
that of Saiahkaraja^s feudatory, we get the four following 
names : — Ranabhita, Sainyabhita, Yasobhita, Sainyabhita., also 
called Srinivasa and Madkwavaimmn. ^ From the Parikud 
grants [®] we get Eaaabhita, Sainyabliita I, Yaiobhita I, 
Sainyabhita II, Yasobhlta II and Madhyamaraja® In the 
Ivlairda plate only three names occur, namely, Sainyabhita, 
Yasobhlta and Madhavaraja[^]. 

In the |>resent plate we have Madhyamaraja, Dharmaraja or 
Manabhita, Madhyamaraja II, Ranaksobha or Eanablnta, Petavyal- 
loxm-aja, Madhyamaraja theTMrd,the son of Yu vara J a Taillapa- 
nibha. 

The epigrajihs range over several centuries, the Ganjam 
plates of Sasanka^s feudatory being the earliest. ’Without going 
deep into the examination of the paleography of the plates, I may 
hazard a conjecture that in];)oiiit of time, the Khurda jdates come 
nearest to Ganjam, next come Bugiira and next after Parikudj 
the j>res9nt plate coming last. The writing on this plate very 
nearly a]>proaches that on the Sulki ifiates ; and therefore, it may 
be put down to the eleventh century. It would be ]>remaiure, 
with the materials in hand, to attempt to construct a genealogy 
of the Sailodbhava dynasty for four or five centuries. 

n Kpi. InC. Vol. vr, p. 143 ff. 

[»] BpL Ina.VoLXIm>^28lft 
282 ir. 
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Line 1 

(?:) llc^ [*] 

2 g M tt: (f»rr) ISfi^rPff ff^T* IT^JR ( 1 ) 
(f^^‘) ITVS(TITT3i%l»!r 

3 fxTHi (cl) triMiJj 11 

4 >T5I (f%) ciitT^; I 

ff-pT* 

m 

5 ^ *r a 

TTO^s; sr ipi: SET tjf^ 

6 f?;3: I 

tp^srrft^sVr (f^f^w) ^ [*.] 'I 

8 [^] i 

^[jrr^lHsrn o 

9 Twt ir 

{%) ITH^ 

10 (fir) eft ctwt('55TT)?;^ (5r) 

isncn srt (itt^ftT.) 

^ li;- V;^: ; 

?rw%^ liOT5rrTit;(f^:) *BTBT5?jiTt5^T5^ 
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jTf] -h + *4*1 f^w, T.TT' nil (ff) [rr] vm 

ftafc' f-j 

?T!5| 

*f ^*!tT#raTrT?fTJF?*. rr,?infri {fe} , 

#%y-q'tr=f{T;^|j;CrT 
[fej frR.«j^^‘ f^f^gj 

?5c^if '^•r^ 

H*raTR^its| %-^jnp I 
?r??^3i3rf 

(fe) g frafn^ling II 

Wi5fT sres? SRI fn^ (?) (Illegiijii ) 

ciT, 

^tg. g r.j , 

^[1] 11 ^. 
i;T^T?^55r?TT^T 

^ST^fxT SFlXiTOcfi- ?f|' jj (i) 

(=5^) »i»2?ti^gnT?n: 

^*5| (, *5T) (^) ^ 

[^] Swnic!?5rqf^4iTq g 

N] sajfflT^ + 4- trs^T (HT) 
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J 1 i 


(^) 5RR1Jf iW] 

26 ’^wfirSR^ I 

^35^ ’Sigf^Tsm^jjf^r^ggxqX [g^ 

im) WT 

2- irTi4^T3lWfr3^f%cIJTV^*^rfS.=E^^TI%-. II 

licw ^ITO [f^] 'ffgcf [?i^cr] ^5j‘ 

28 || 

^ ^ (f«) «r^ (iftr) [^j 

Sl[T]f»T cT (illegible) 


VI—Gi’ant of ilasiastambliadeva. 

By Maliamaliopadliyaya HaraprasacI S&astri^ 

F,A«SfB. 

Tliis is aiiotlier plate of RaTiisiamMiaclova of Siilkikiila. It 
lias a seal afHxed to it, siirroiindod bj a raii;ed rim, Tiie seal 
coiitaies a crescent moon, the letters Sri RdH-tstuViihli (xclcvusy (X 
and a standing bulb This inscription measures X 6 and the 
seal 2'^ The letters in the seal are three-fifths of an inch 

in height each and those in the inscription are two-fifths of an 
inch in height each. The inscription seems to be incomplete 
from the space left after the second imprecatory verse. 

The metrical portion of the inscription^ containing invocation 
and genealogy, haae verses which are common to all Snlki in- 
scriptions. Like all grants of this family, this also was issued 
from Kodalaka. The olScers addressed are the same as in other 
grants. The donee's name is Pauchuka, grand-son of V«agbu 
and son of Harl, belonging to the KanYa Sakha of the Yajur-veda. 
The date is given as the seventh day of the waxing mocn of 
Asvina. The land granted belonged to the village of Jara in the 
district of Jara in the Eadha Mandala. The baimdaries of the 
land are given thus : — Chakalikabhumi on the south-east, Stam- 
bhakaraksettra on the East, Ahara on the North. J aura on 
the West and Chintabhuini on the South. There are two very 
interesting points in this inscription, one is the name of the 
village where the land was granted and the village and the 
district from v/h ch the donee came. The land was granted in 
the district of J ara and in the village of J ara in the Eadha 
country. There is such a village in the distriet of Hiighli 
bordering on the district of Midnapur, both of which belong 
to Eadha o Western Bengal. It is still the abode of a number 
of well-to-do families of Brahmanas, But it would be worth 
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investigating Iiow the Siilkis came to acquire land in this |)art 
of the country. There is an influential body of cultivating' 
inicldleiiien at Midiiapore who call themselves Sukli and trace 
their origin to a place called Kedalaka. But Kapastanibha- 
cleva the donor vras a Sulki and his capital was Kodalaka. 
Can there be any eonneetion between Sulki and. Sukli and Koda- 
laka and Kedalaka ? 

The donee belongs to Kasyapa Gottra and came from a \dllage 
named TellahgalabhattagTama in the district of Eadha. He 
was a student of the KaUva /S^aklia of the Siikla Yajiir-veda. 
But he cannot be a liadluya Bifihmapa of the Kasyapa Gottra^ 
because among Eaclhiva Brahmanas, the only Veda studied was 
the Sama Yeda^ and of the 15 villages from which the Brah- 
manas of the KaSrapa Gottra among the Eadhis derive their 
village names^ Tellangalabhatta is not one. 
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felianja Deva^ 


By MaliaiaaliopadliFaya Haraprasai. Sliastri, SI^At* C.LE. 

On ist Mareb^ 191?^, I meeirei. from H, H. Sir Edward Gait, 
a copper-jplate grant for deciplierment« Tlie copper- 
plate was found in August 1916 l>j some cowherds in the village 
Khapdadeuli in pargana Khanta of the Bamanghati subdivision 
of the Majurblianj State. Balm Kamakliya Prasad BasU; a 
Deputy Collector in Maynrfabanj, gave a tentative reading of the 
plate and a note on it. His note and his reading also were for- 
warded to me and I have received mueli help from his labours. 
Recently the Bhanja grants have received a good deal of atten- 
tion from Babn Bijaya Chandra I^Iajumdar and Babu Rakhal Das 
Banerji. I have also consulted tbeir papers. 

Babu Kamakbya Prasad wwites : This plate is of copper and 
in shape like a spade. It has a copper medallion on the top and 
in it are in bas-relief a svastika^ a bull and a goddess. The 
letters are of late Kutila kind and resemble Bengali and Oriya 
letters. Its size is 9 inches long and 7 inches broadd^ But at 
present the medallion appears to be absolutely illegible. 

This is a grant apparently by Eanabhanja Deva, two of 
whose grants were obtained in 1S‘71 from the same Bamanghati 
subdivision and deciphered by Babu Pratapa Chandra Ghosh. 
Ranabhanja made the grant on the occasion of the birth of a 
grandson named Narendrabhahja, the son of his anp(^p&a* 
puttra or reputed son Prthvi Bhanja. He does not appear to 
be his aurasa-putira or a son born in lawful wedlock. He 
may have been one of the twelve classes of sons allowed by Hiii- 
,dulaw. . The grant is made by Ranabhailja himself w^ho is said 
to have exhorted landlords to respect the grant. And about 
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BA^ABKANJA' DEVA.' 


Narendm bbafija the plate,, sajs ..simply ■ ujadev o- 

Tlie genealogy of, tbe plate. runs tbns ; 

.vVirabliadra, ^ ; 

Eottabhafi j.a. ;■■ 

Dighbafij^ 

lianabba fija, the grantor. 

PrithTlbhanja. .. 

Nareudrabhafija. 

It does not appear bow Babii E. D- Baiierji bas imported an 
Adibbafija Deva between Virabbaclra and Kottabliafija.^ Tbc 
grants simply speak of aclihhanjavarrh^e'' * 

refers to Yirabbadra. ^'be constnietioii is ratber awkward* It 
is technically called Ekadesanva^a and is regarded as a fault of 
style. It should have been ^asya-ddibka fijm^a vamse'\ He 
is called Bhanja or Adihlianja> because be broke through the egg 
of a peahen. The family therefore in the epigraphs often called 
Andajavamsi.-i/i.e,^ a fainiir, the progenitor of which came out of 
an egg. 

Eanabhanja belongs to Khiijing and he made this grant to 
Eanchho^ the son of Ananta and the great-grandson of Trivik- 
rama. All these worthies are distinguished by the term Bhatta- 
puUra. They belong to Sanclilya gottra and Aandilya pravaiu, 
though the pravara name is differently spelt here. The name of 
the village is Boniila in the uitaroffanda in the district of SicUid- 
Mniba. The grant w'asmade in honour of Sfahadeva Bhattaraka, 

My predecessors in deciphering Bhanja inscriptions were in 
great dffieiilty and so were not always right in their reading. I 
have profited by their labours and I hops I am giving at least 
a more trustworthy transcript. Por instance; my predecessors 
read Eot^dsrama but my plate distinety says Kautm^rama, They 
read the same word Suladand'^ in one plate and Si;armdmida in 
another; but it is really Galad^-m)4 } the hreakhif egg* Instances 
may be multipliecb but it is of no usO; as the plates themselves 
are very badly inscribed, la the present plate the inscribor seems 
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to have traced all the letters' with a liiiruile iitieille, before he 
formally began the inseriptioB. and in soinr rb.ier- uorhtho miuuie 
aiici tlibk letters are visible. Just below the mtiiallioii traces 
of earlier letters are .distinetly visible* 

Tea^slatiox. , 

Oiii Svasli ! . The sole. Lord of all the w’orUb^ the Destroyer 
uf the fear of re»birtb^ the Lord of Bliavmiib the Kiiower of the 
rules of various, modes of; ■ meditation ^ tiie O Duiisi'iciit Bhava 
maybe atispicioiis to. .you,... There was a breaker of a.ii egg 
\lnibhadra ,by iiame* . ■ He eame out by breaking an egg of a 
peahen in the holy .place, the great herniitage^ the asrama of 
Kautsa. He tvas skii.led .in destroying enemies and guided by 
the sage Vasislitha. Tn this fauii.ly of his who was the first of 
Bhanjm {egg-b.reakers), was born the. aiispieioiis and celebrated 
Kottabhafija who wtcS like, forest-lire -to his enemies, f he, was .■ 

. brave, pure and well-trained, His .spirit was fierce like that of 
the sun, the bciiefaetor of the lotus and of tiie goddess of 
prosperity. The sun exlilljits the circle of nn's, while the king 
exhibited the circle of his trihiiiaries. ills son wus .Digbhafija 
who placed his feet on the heads of great kings. His son was 
the celebrated llanabhanja, the res'dent in forts, belonging to 
the family of Klujjing*, who had expiutovl his sins by the worship 
of the feet of Siva. He looked like the Cuphl ; he w'as strong 
and w^eighty ; he W’as bra^x* and he lieighteneJ his fame by 
defeating his enemies; he wais like King Yiid!*isthlra, always 
engaged in governing his people and in jH'i'bjriiiing noble ads. 
lie, by name Ilamibhaiija, sj)eaks to the Lmgs respectfully. His 
reputed son Pnthvibhauja, whose son Xarcndrabhauj i wus bom. 
For the increase of the merit and fame of father mother and 
self by pouring water and putting the JexJ oa a i'i>pper-pkte in 
the name of the Lord Mahadeva, the villag'c HoiiuLi. coaneefced 
with the northern section of the disirlet of Sidluihimba Is given 
by mo to Bhattaputtra Baehho by name, the son of Bhattaputtra 
Ananta and the great-grandson of Bhatia|>uttra Trivlkrama 
belonging to the Sa^dilya gottra with Sutidilyu pravara® There- 
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fore," out of respect for me yousliGuId uplioH the grant of lam!, 
till the moon, tlie sun and the earlli' last. ■ . ■ ' 

. .(The rest of the iiiseription is 'taken' up with tlie usual impri-- 
catory, ' verses, with .the esceptioa of the letter stv wliicii rn.aub' 
.Samvat but the date is not given and there is no space ' to give 
the date ill the. pla,te.) 

1 . 5 ^^% 

2. 

HW(^)'2reFfft [:j • 

g tl 

■^T : ■ 

4. #tf4lf^(c^r;)^TI 

■m 

. .<rN, . . 

5. iixn-* 

3T^^<rr : i 

■Ej'KrtRu'txf^T?^) 

6 . 

Vj. " ■ ■ ^ 

7 . ^ 

s. K-- 

MtcT: (^:: (?aT.) 

"C-X m : • r:; ■ " 

0. 5x€ttr^5r^fi^ 

(1) !Mf verse, . ■ 
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iO. -; 1 - 

n. mxv, 1(0 

WT?r3r[ :]^TT^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

la. ^^crafTT: lOO 

TCl'^f ifg- 

13. ■fe? ’Croftxn'Sf (11T^ 

^^[*] Tc?: 1f(^) '91^- 

14. ^!g^:[l!] 
^f^r* (f^) 

ST 

15. rniTTEf^r^ftraTn^: (»«rfw?rtn^:) i 
^?T!r»f'3ngr[T]?r: 

16. '5n^(5^) C®3 ^r[Tl’t win^ m 

17. ('ft)'®[(^(^’^)W!W(^:) 

1 8. W5f: 1 ^ "W JTT^T^CT- 

20. vm^' wi'i^- 

21 . ^ 

22. €tpn ’TOi[:] I mfc^irN 

^cBif ■wm: t^jRWW trlt'^w H 

21. S^aRsfSHW TP=it 

26. sn^T ^famf^iif ’aSEWf^: '<!Km iw^) ^ 

26. TOWssrm^fWJTJffW' tTra^* ¥Rf^ [:] [I] 

27. II 

TR 

«\ 



To face patje 77(1 of J , h . li . I <■'(. ZKj 



Khandadeuli Coppee-plate of Banabhakjadeva. 


fclC\I*K j or Hi INAL, 
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RANAEHANJA DETA. 
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m ^ [:] ^ 

ts. i- 
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VJ» 

’STfTT [t] ^ ■5?t 
f [*] 1 

^sr f^T^rt ffitM' cg't fn^^ir [=] 
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^nn: ^ (■ssr*^) 
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w^%5rt 

5B ^ 

grra sf 

f%tr^ it 

, v» 

(it) 


(^) SRT^ftlT 

Sorter* W 
ST f« tr^; XTT^f ?I r*t ] fNtGTT 




Som© .UnpmMisiied Records ©f tlio 
Sultans of Bengal. 

By IS. D. Banes’jij 15. A. 

The minority of these inseriptioes were lyln;> in the Arehis- 
clogical Section of the Itidi-in Museuna, Calcutta, and the 
remainler were collectel by me in Bihar an 1 Orissa and in 
Ben’»’al proper during the last fifteen years, except one inscrip- 
tion, a tombstone, which was found by Babu Nagen Ira Nath Basu 
in the Bogra District and presented by him to the Museum of the 
Tahfb0 SViitija FarU^acl. These inscriptions aid us in 
determining the area over which the Sultans of Bengal ruled as 
well as in calculating the extent of their reigns which differ in 
the accounts given by Muhammadan Historians. 

I. — Inscrihed tomhdone from IfaJiastJtangadh. 

This inscription was found among the ruins of Mahasthan- 
gadh in the Bogra District of Bengal some years ago by Babu 
Na-vendra Nath Vasu. It was presented by him to the Bakgya 
Wiitya Fariskarl in 1911 or 1912. There is no record in that 
Society about the exact findspob or the date of find and no 
attempt has ever been made by anybody to decipher it. The 
record is incised on one face of a slab of black flint, the top of 
which has been rounded. The inscribed surface has been divided 
into four rectangular sunken joanels while in the space above is 
a cinqfoiled pointed arch with an eight-petalled lotus-rosette in 
it. The first three lines contain three lines of writing, while 
the fourth and the last has five. The slab measures 1' 10" x 7^" 
and the inseribed surface I'd {-I" X 6|". 

Mahastbangadh is a well-known rain in the Bogra District, 
whore according to the discDverar, Babu Nagendra Nath Va«u, 
the record was found. It was visited by Cunulngbam and 
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by liim There is a shrine of a Mnliamiiiatlan saint 
113 moil llaltlsaiodjf SiHirm hore^ but no Arabic inscTiption 
seems to have been discovered at this place before this. The 
iHSurintioii is one of the oldest records that has been round in 
B.^ug-al proper. It was incised in A.H. 7 00 =: loOO A.D._, -i.e. during* 
the reign of Sultan Shams-ud-dm Piruz Shah^ son of Sultan 
bblsir-ud“dui Mahiiiud Shah (Biigdida Khan)^ the youngest son 
of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din Ealban of Delhi. It records tlie 
erection of a tomb of the exalted and benevolent Namwar Khan 
ill the month of Shawwal in 700 A.H. = 1300 A.D, 


^ <01) ^ f 

( u"'“ ^ 

* 0^1) P) Ahpj) I* 

jj| ^ <tJJi 0 

^9 C"P (1.J ^ J5 SiisA. U }i 1 

^ ; of.^Jf V 


r’ 

Jtj dJ i b 

3J| 500; 

^cSLukS 

^^1 A 


j 

L'" ; 

dj ) ^ 



jj s Ui Uj 

J) <ijj; 


(jA 5 * 


5 0 li jj 

^ J 

; i 

i i 
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If 


j 15 jX-t> yjiiA, ir 

jJLj , fp' 

— hiscripUoii from the Salih liasjiiy BasirJiat, 

This inscription was found in the interior of a Masjid in 
the town of Basirhat^ Distinct ^4-Parganas of Bengal. The 
JIasjid is situated at a distance of about one mile from the 
ail way station and is in good preservatioiii It appears that a 

^ ArchcBological Sarvcg Re^yoriSf VoL XK, pp. 104Ai§> 
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Masjid was built in the year 871 = 1466“67 A.B. from materials 
taken from a stonebuilt Hindu temple ; later on this ancient 
masjid was surrounded by a- brick wall with modern doors and 
windows. A facsimile of the inscription^ taken by me, was 
published by E.ai Monomohaii Chakra varti Bahadur in Lis 
article on Pre-Mnghal Mosques of BengaFb^ 

The inseription is stuck in the interior of the mosque between, 
two stone pillars, taken from some Hindu temple, close to the 
roof. The pillars are in good preservation with figures of gam$ 
or dwarfs on the bracket capitals over it. Only these two pillars 
and the inECription have escaped m odernization and white- wasL. 
The inscribed surface measures by It records 

the orection of a mosopie by a person with the title ''the- 
benevolent and exalted the great ^Mn the yeaf 

871 A.H. = 1466 A.D. In this year Sultan Eukn-iid-clin 
Barbak Shah, son of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah w^'as rei^nino* 

O O ' 

iu Bengal. It was during Lis reign tLat the Hindu kingdoms 
on tLe SoutLern coast;. wMcL were so long protected from eon- 
iprest Ly the impenetrable barrier of forests,, were overtbrown. Two 
. records of this prince bas been discovered in Soutbern Bengal > 
the first one is the Mirzagunj inseription of the year- 870® 
and the second record is the present one from Basiiiat, of the 
year 871 A.B. The builder of this mosque appears to be the 
same person as that of the Bais-darwaza masjid at Paudua. In 
tiic Pandua inscription of 883 A.H. more elaborate titles are 
giv't-u but the proper name has been omittedA 

Text. 

liA jjij iil li-t.Sije A)| iJ I )l 

2^ ris. L.j ^ ^ ^ I 

I Joiinal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Beta Series, 
Tol. VI, i>. SO find note 1, ;plaie, 

’ Joitrml of tie Asiatic Society of Bengal, oU Series, Vol X2IX, 
2y.407. 








II. Inscription from Salifc Masjidt Basirhat, 24 Parganas* - 87t A, H- 


in. Inscription of the time of Rukn*«dcJin Barbak^ A* H. S7B, from Alawal’s Masjid, Chittagong^ 


IV . Inscription of the time of Saif-tiddin Firoz Shah* A* H. B95f ICalna^ Dish Btatedwan^ 
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III. — Inscription of ^AlaivaVs Ilasjidj Oliittagong. 

TKe inscriptioii is stuck in tho walls of a masjid with mas- 
omy walls and a thatolieJ roof which is said to have been built 
on the site of an ancient masjid at Hathazari in the Chittagong 
District of Bengal. It is stated bj the attendants that the 
masjid was built by the well-known Bengali Ipoot Alawal Khan 
and that the inscription was originally fixed over the entrance 
of the old mosque. The inscription itself does not mentioii 
'Alawal Hian, but records the erection of a mosque by the 
Ilajlis Ala Basti Khan on the 5th day of Ramzan S7S A 11.= 
1173 A.D. during the reign of Riikii-ud-din Barbak Shah, 
son of Mahmud Shah. So far as is known, this is the second 
authentic record of the. Muhammadan conquest or oceupatioit of 
Chittagong, the earliest being the silver coin of Jalal-iid-din 
Muhammad Shah struck at Chittagong in A.H. S3d=s 1130 A.D. 
Therefore this iasciiq)tion is the oldest Muhammadan inscription 
from the Chittagong Division. 




) 












Jl'O 




^ 0-. 
Ui vJ.J f ^,UaJ.wJ| 




^9 h Ui 1^3 

f 6 Lvi 

ij ) ii.6-a^h (Ulc 


IF — Inscription oj the time of Saif-vAhdln liroz 8kdh 
from Kalna — A*IL 895. 

This inscription was discovered in some ruined mosque in 
Kalna in the Burdwan District of Bengal, It was removed 
from the site to the Court-house at Kalna wdth the inscription^ 
of Ghiyath-ud-din Bahadu^ Shah of A.H, 907 and that of 
'Aland-din Kroz Shah, AJI* 939. ^ There they remained till 
their removal to the Indian Museum in 1911 ^ at the request 
of the late Dr. Th. Bloch, Ph. D., then Archeological Surveyor 


^ Anntuil HepoH of the Ai'cTiceological Survey. Ssngal Circle, 1902S, g>. S, 

“ nid, 4. 
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of the Bengal Circle. The record has sufered very much from 
corrosion and nothing can be read besides the proper name of 
the king, the date and portions of the name of the builder. 
The dare is distinctly A.H. 895 = 1489 A.D. and as the name 
of the king is Firns Shah, it is quite certain that the inscription 
is of the time of Abyssinian Eunuch Malik Andil, who assumed 
the title of Saif-ud-din Firuz Shah. Not even a portion of the 
Kimyit, con be read. The builder was an Ulugh, who was pro- 
bably the son of one Ulugh /Air Zafar Khan. The inscrip- 
tion proves that the centre of Western Bengal was included 
in the possession of Saif-ud-dIn FIrua Shah. Another inscrip- 
tion of this king has been discovered at Maldah {No. 906 of 
Horowitz’s list). The stone measures l'10''xy"x6" .and the 
iiisorlbsd surface measures i'y' x 7^''’. 

Text. 

... ... ^ aO.'® aJJI vaU. yjiUaU-J) ( ^ 

iiAd Ui JJ ,,, ... •“ 

F .—Inscriptiofb of ""Ala-tul cUn Husain Shah frommme 
unhnotoii p^ace — J* II ^ 903. 

The slab bearing this inscription has been lying in the 
Indian Museum for years. As there is no register number on 
the stone, no informal ion about its findspot or the date of its 
removal to the Museum can be gathered from the scanty 
records of the earlier years of the existence of the Indian 
Museum. It is certain that it has not been published. The 
only records of the year 903, published up to date, are ; 

(1) The Inseription of Slk^adar Lull, on the entrance 

doorway of the first story of the Uatb Mlnar 
(No. 4i64 of Horowitz^s List), recording repairs to 
the Mlnar, ^ 

(2) The inscription of the time of ^Ala-ud-din Husain Shah, 

from Gaur, recording the erection of a gateway 
(No. 686 of Horowitz^s List) . ^ 

^ A&miw 'Rusarehes, VoL XIV, jp. 847 . 

^ JHaTiens'ha'W^s Qmr, its Euins and Iiison^iion-f, p. 23» 
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(3) Inscription of the time of the same king, from Choran. 
or Cherand, in the Saran District, recording tlie 
erection of a mosque (No. 1161 of Horowilz^s 
List).^ 

The second one cannot be the same as this inscription as it 
records the erection of a gateway {Bab) while in the third one 
there is a similarity in the object of the record, the date and the 
name of the king but there is a good deal of difference between 
the wording of these two records 

(1) The word ^ is written after the Saran record 

while in the Indian Museum record it is written 
before that word, 

(2) The phrase is omitted in the Saran record, 

(3) The word jg omitted in the Indian Museum 

record. 

(4‘) In the Indian Mnseumfinscription the king's. adjectives 
are al-aJam and aWadtl instead of aUmu^ azz<^m and 
al-mukarram of the Saran record. 

The inscribed surface measu res 2' x x The 
purpose of the record was to commemorate the erection of a mosque 
by the learned and just Sultan 'Ala-ud-din Husain Shah in the 
year A. H. 909 = 1503 A. D, 

Tjbxt. ■ 

% <0 ‘Jij ^ <}JU} <SL) ^ f nj) 

IWiiwJjjj iU JjijJl ^UJj CoCU*(^j iii> (SlxJf ^ ihf« 

^ Am iitvliaAjj iih® dJi) 43JA. iUi 

V L--- Inscription on the Sarcophagus of Baba Adam 
Kashnw% Atiaj Mymensingh District. 

The following inscription is to be found at the head end of 
the Sarcophagus of Shahanshah Baba Adam KashmM, who is 
called Baba Kashmiri in the inscription. According to this 
record the saint .breathed his last on the 7th day of the month of 
Jiimada-us-sani ill the year 913 (llth October 1507 A.D.). 


1 JBroceeding s of the Asiatic Socieii/ of Bengal) 1B70, %h tl2. 
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Text. 




bb ol s ^ r 


Jdi L-Jj. f 


rir §• nil. 


Li. ^ C!^j«-....J. • ■ D 

-Two inseriptiom of the time of ^ Ma-id-Mn ' 
Husain S/idh. — 916. 


Tlie slab bearing these two inscriptions were most probably 
presented to the Asiatic Society of Bengal during the 
earlier days of its existence# There is no record in the 
Archseological Section about them and as the register numbers 
on them have disappeared there is no chance of determining their 
findspot. Most probably they were brought from the ruins of 
Gauiv In No# VII the inscribed surface measures T x 
9|'^ It records the erection of a well during the reign of 
Sultan ^Ala-ud-dm Husain Shah in the year 916. 

No. VII— Text. 

\ sL^:sJb iJJj Jb 

jjUcJawJJ ilA t* 

i ijUjtAw!) jj J-W.C ci^ SXu* dS jj 

In No. VIII the inscribed surface measures I'lO^'^ X lOI''. 
The object of the record and the wording being the same as 
No. VIT, the only difference being the omission of the words 
iifi-Sa^^id Ashraful-Husaim* 

No. VIII— Text. 

^UajUJj LtiUJj ^ ylp ^9 >1^ sJfi JU 




ib'. Lir.V“‘'3 ' 

Il.—Inseri^iiton of ihe time of ’Ald-uS-dUn Eusain Shaft from 
Mangalkotf Distriet Burdwan. 

This inscription was found by me, lying in front of a modem 
masjid at Mangaltot. Local people differed in opinion about 
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its findspot and no certain information could be obtained. It was 
removed to the Indian Museum at the request of Mr. J. P, 
Blakistou;, then Assistant Superintendent^ Arehteological Survey^ 
Eastern Circle, The upper portion of this record has been 
damaged^ the first line and the up 2 :)er part of the second having 
broken away • The inscribed surface measures 1'4|''^ byl'J|'^« 
The name of Sultan ^Ala-ud-din Husain Shah and the date, 
A.H. 916=1510 A.D., has been preserved. 

Text. 

jj - ^Uai^ ^ AJjjJU. 

J. — Inscnied Pillar of time of ^Ala-ud-^cUn Husdin Shah* 

This inscription^ which is incised on the back of a pillar^ 
sawn lengthways, was also found in the inscription gallery of the 
Indian Museum, where there is no record about its findspot. It 
appears that two granite pillars were sawn lengthways in order 
to form the tablet of the inscription. Only one of these, f. e, one 
quarter of the inscription has been recovered. The object of the 
inscription was to record the erection of a gateway [Bab) by a 
noble, a portion of whose titles were Majliml-Maialh Majlis 
Mansiir^ who was probably the same person as the builder of 
the Chota Sona Masjid at Gaur. The Chota Sona Masjid was 
built by Majlu-uhmajalis 31anS'Ur Abu Muhammad son of 
Abu ^Ali in the month of Eajab of some ixnknown year, 
during the reign of '^Ala-ud-din Husain Shah. The present 
inscription was incised on the 27tli day of the month of 
Eainzan of some unknown year. 

Text. 

Ubj. ^ .*wJj bUw ) y5iiaL4Jj*jj ( icfii} ^ ( '*** ^ ) 

^Uai. ( w ) ^ ( sJjjA. ) ^ i^i) 

<5*^^ <jiJ js^* ( Jkp-frJ} ^ UxLa-* C^iU. 
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XL^lnmiptioa on fotir IticM from Gaur. 

This inscrlptloa is perhaps the only dated Muhaninialan 
inscription on bricli which bears the name oi a sovereign of Bengal. 
Cunningham thought that the bricks would exactly fit in an 
empty panel over the door of Shaikh A.khi Siraj^nd'din s tomb at 
Gaur. ’ There is no record in the Indian Miiseum about the 
provenance of these bricks.- Cunningham read the king^s name 
’kz&m, but the facsimile will show that his name is Ghiyath-ud -din 
Mahmud Shah and that his father’s name, was Husain Shah. 
Oniy one corner of the last brick is now fo be seen in the Indian 
Museum, the rest bearing the words slialiar and tisama^at 
have disappeared. Dr. Horowitz in his list of the published 
Muhammadan inscriptions of India refers this record to the 
roiwn of Ghiyath-ud-din ’Azam Shah, following Cunningham’s 
version of the text, ® The purport of this mutilated inscription 
was to record the erection of some building daring the reign of 
Sultan Ghiyai-ud-dur Mahmul Shah, son of ’Ala-ud-din 
Husain Shah bv a noble who was the dVazir of the town of 

Muhammadabad. This town is a well-known mint-town of the 
Sultans of Beiigal, but has not been satisfactorily identified as 
yet. 

Test. 

i) J (^ ) ■“ j ( " ) ^ Jij 

yibU jjiic/'oJb'-dAJi ( * ) ^' ( ) VU’ '*^'•1 J k" 

^ CJl j.lilJl ... ••• ( Aj)S|( A.) li. lyUahJi sUl yri 

.U-3 ( - th 1 '-s’ 

XII. InscripUou fromtke J)arga\ of Sia/i Juman Madau 

at Eilsa. 

This inscription, one of the very ‘few known records 
discovered in Bihar of the time of the Emperor Parid-ud-dSn 

' A, 8. -K., Volume XV, 

» IlM, I^art XX. 

3 Bpi^rapTiia Indo MosUmioh 1003 10, 65, Xo, 379, 
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SMr SMh/ is doorway of the tomb of Shah 

Jiiman; Madari at Hilsa in the Patna District of Bihar and 
Orissa, The record was noticed by Cunhinghain. ^ The 
attendants at the shrine did not .allow me to take an inked 
estampage at the time of my visit so I am unable to jn’esent a 
facsimile of this record It records the renovation of the tomb 
of the saint Miran Sayjid Juman MadM at the request of 
Siiltan Sher Shah under the supervision of Miyan Shaikh "Alam 
' Adam Shah Jumaiv Madarb which was completed by Darya 
I^an Zaugi Hud Naham Khas Khel on the 29th of Safar 
of ' AH. 

Text. 

(fJJf : AX.W. iSsiC f 

( ^ 

tOliaJ.'.w jj ACI.'O dUfvdA p 

eUA ^iU. i^lA ® 

J^i ^ b ^ jSL^ JJ ^bo'l 1 

Y 

Translation. 

In the name of -God, the mereifub the forbearer ! There 
is no God but Allah ! This is the record of the renovation of the 
tomb of the slave tiis Holiness Miran Sayyid Juman Madari, 
may God sanctify his spirit. (This) was done^ under the 
authority of the slave Miyan Shaikh ^Alam Adam Shah Juman 
hi adarb at the instance of the Lord, (equal to) Solomon, Shir 
Shah Sultan, may God perpetuate his kingdom and reign. It 
was completed by Darya Khan Zangi Hud Nuhani Khas KheL 
(The date of the record is) the 29th of Safar (May God end 
it with welfare and victory) the year 950. The work (was) done 
by order of Shams Madsri/'* 
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Xlll.—Inmiption of the time of Ghiijath-ud-dU BaUdur 
Shah.— 1. 11. 

This insci-Ixitioa was found in ths insaripfclon room of the 
Arehmologieal Section of the Indian Mnsenia without any label 
or nnnaber. Consequently, there is very little chance of 
determining its findspot. Most probably it comes from Bihar 
and was originally collected by the late A. M. Broailey for his 
Museum at Bayley Sarai in Bihar. Probably it was removed 
to Calcutta by the late Mr. P. C. Mukherji in 1895-96 when 
the entire collection at Bihar was transferred to the Indian 
Museum. The record has been incised on three dijferent slabs of 
stone and the total inscribed surface measures S'dj''' x 1'8". 
The writing is very beautiful and well executed and the record 
is in a very good state of preservation. 

The record is one of great interest and it is one of the oldest 
iusm'iptions which contains a reference of i&ararani Afghans, 
who became prominent in the political sphere of North-eastern 
India immediately before its conquest by the Mughals. The 
inscription records the erection of a masjid by Masnad-i-’Ali Taj 
^an son of Jamal Kararani in A.H. 987 = 1559 A.D. Taj 
^an Kararani comes into prominence during the reign of Sultan 
Muhammad Shah Sur, surnamed Adli or Andhli. He left the 
court of Muhammad Shah at Gwalior on the day of the murder 
of Sarmast Khan Sar.vani, Shah Muhammad Parmuli and 
Sikandar Khan Farmuli in the audience hall of Muhammad 
Shah Adll. M hen Taj Khan’s flight became known, Muhammad 
Slih -Adil u, Hind« 

kL to of hio bpono.., Sakta,, 

Kwatani Taj Khan’s hrotor, Sulaiman 

to Tear’ of 'h^“° Oo™mop of Bihar bj IsiSo Shah in 

(945 A.H. = I53ii AD. )■ .„d had 

-r I 

we of Bengal, Voh ZXZV, 1S73, Fart I, 
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eoatiniied as such. Bott brothers helped Ghiyath-nd-din Bahadur 
Shall to OTertlirow Muhammad Shah -^Adil^ who was defeated 
and slain at Surajgadh on the Kiyul River^ Miinger. This 
battle took place in A.H. 964=1557 A.DA This inscription 
proves that up to the year 967 (155;9 A. D'.} they admitted the 
allegiance to the reigning sovereign of Bengal. Another interest- 
ing detail obtained from this inscription is the name of Taj Khan 
and Sulaiman ^lan Kararanfs father^ Jamal Khan. Though 
Masnad-i-hili Taj and Hazrat-i-^'AIa Miyan Sulaiman 

were prominent figures in the political arena of Northern India 
in the latter half of the sixteenth century^, their father's name is 
seldom mentioned in well-known historical works of the period 
siicli as the Tarikh-i-Daudi or the Tari^-i-Salatin-i-Afaghana. 
After the death of Ghiyath-ud-din, Jalal Sha^s son, a usurper 
named Gliiyath-ud-din occupied Bengal. in or about 971 A.H.=: 
1563 A.D, Taj defeated and killed tho usurper and 

occupied Gaur in the name of his brother Miyan Sulaiman.® 
lie died a year later in A.H. 97^ = 1534 A.D.^ On his death 
Sulaiman removed his capital from Patna to Gaur. Taj Khan- 
had a son named Yusuf Khan^ who had married a daughter of 
the celebrated ^Afghan general Miyan Ludi Khan and- was killed 
by Baud Shah Kararam in or about 981 A. II* = 1593 A D. The 
following genealogical table can now be constructed on the basis 
of this inscription ; — 

3X:SlAh laLlN KAKAEANL 
(Prom the inscription in the Indian Museum)- 
..f": i ^ i -1 ' 

Taj Khan. Sulaiman Khan, Imad I^an. Iliyas Kha n. 

Klian f" ^ ^ Junaid Khan, 

(Mliofs Bayazid Shah. Baud Shalt. {A'khar^n't^ 
mstory of j JBny. Trma. Voh 11, 390) 

India, Fo?. IV, j?. 511) Junaid Kbag 

^ Miyaz-iiS'Sdldiin, iBng, Trans,, payes XdS*149. 

- I hid, pay e 150. 

^ Born^s History of the Afghans, Bart I, pages 179^X80, 

^ Journal of the Asiatio Society of Bengal, IBIBi Ba^rt /, page 2i)iS* 
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\ . Text. 

jJ ^Ij ^ <51)} ^ J SxU dill J (;* J 

JviUJi ^ ^vj dsi-wjf ]iit> 

\jIa. g.G ^Ju cxw,'s <5:GU -| (SXL-* <5.JJijlL (^Iklw sUi J^LJf f 

■■ ^ AW ^ / Ju^ 

llf^-^-Imcription of the time of GJi0f u^^iln Bakaiur SImk 
from Kahm~A.R. 967. 

TMs^ inscription was foHiid along with the records of the 
time of 'Ala-ud-din Firiiz and Nasir-nd-diii Milimul Shah amono- 
some rixined Masjids in Kalnain the Biird wan District of Beiic>*al,. 
The inscription was incised on the back of the lower part of 
an image of Vishnu, The slab bearing the inscri2)tion measures 
1/ 10'^ by V 4'' and the inicribed surface 1' 9J" by 1' 
records the erection of a masjid by some Sarwar Khan on the 
10th of Zilhijja in A H. 967 = 1559 A.D. during the reio-n of 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din Shah, son of Muhammad Shah Ghazi. 

Text. 

JB « aUI I lli aIJ) Ai/f Jls | 

^J\hUj ^. 0 ^!} d^Jj J d g,U]^U dJ] 

J J.kUfl d] 'dxiL "jAxJj 

^^UsjUa# 5W 

4lj**..JtiylkU..ll i UaL, J dXU sli 3^^ f« 

WA^«J <to=Jiy (JjW! W Cd--” 

In conclusion I have to thank Mr. S. Klmda Bakhsh, D.S.P., 
Patna, for a nnmbor of valuable suggestions and corrections as 
well as for reading the proofsheets when the paper was passing 
through the press. 


^Amml Meport of the A}‘oh<Qologicctl Sw^vep, Bengal CircU^ 1903-4', 4. 




- On the Use of the Swallow-worts 
in the Hitual, Sorcery, and Leechcraft 
of the Hindus and the Pre-Islamitic 
Arabs. f 


By Sarat Cliandra Mitra, M.A., BX. 


7. — Preliminari/ Eemarks. 

The swallow-worts are plants which belong to tlie Order 
A^defia(le{R. There are two species of it, one bearing purple 
flowers, and the other white ones. The purple-flowered species 
is botanically known as Calotropia gigantea and is an erect 
spreading perennial shrub which grows plentifullj on waste 
lands in Bengal, Assam and South India. It is also found in 
Ceylon, Singapore^ the Malayan Peninsula and China. While 
the botanical name of the white- flowered species is Oalotrogh 
ftocara which is a slightly smaller plant and grows in the 
drier traots, being found most plentifully in the Sub-Himalayan 
region from the Indus to the Ganges. It is also found in 
Central India, Eajputana, the Deccan and Upper Burma. Its 
distribution also extends to Porsi.a and tropical Africa, Its 
Sanskrit name is alarJea, 

The Sanskrit name, of the purple-flowered species appears 
to be arka which also means the sun Hence the synonyms 
of this plant are arhagatra arkaparna, &iiigapaira and 

all of which mean/U ie sun4ea/ or plant whoae 
leaves {are as hlinding and fierce as the rags of) tie sn%r 
The yernacular names of both the species of Calotropis are madar 
(derived from the Sanskrit manddrd dk gercim^ erukkam etnhhn^ 
gelha^ etc., all of which appear to be derived from the Samkiit 
name Tliisjlant is described in the Talif-iSkarif as being 
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well known, for its many valuable properties, for wbieh reason 
it is said to enjoy a high repute among tlie Indian medical 
practitioners, 

II.—TIte me of ihe Swallow- Worts in the Ritnal of ih 
Hindus and of the Pre-Isiamitic Arabs. 

With reference to this plant. Sir George Watt says . 
“ One of the earliest European writers to describe this plant 
was Prosper Alpinus {Be PI. Hlgypti, 1592,. ch. XXV). 
He tells us that it is the ieidelsar of Alexandria, where it 
grows in damp places. Eheede was the earliest Indian botanist 
to nari^te its properties {Eort. MaL, 1679, ii., t. 31), and 
he furnished a most accurate drawing of it. He calls it erieu 
Rumphms {Herb. Amh., 1755, vii., 21, t. 14, f. 1) gi^cs 
a iwor illustration but describes the plant in great detail under 
the name of mador. Jones {As. Bes., 1798, iv., 267) deals with 
It under the name urrorl Roxburgh placed it in the genus Asclepias 
and Robert Brown a little later assigned to it a separate position 
under Galotropis. It ts a sacred plant with certain Hindus, 
and is associated with the observances of the Maruts or ffinds 
the demigods of Budra. The ancient Arabs also appear to- have 
had supershhous beliefs regarding it since they associated it 
with sm-woiship). It is a popular tradition in many parts oj 
India that the great Emperor Ahbar was so named from 
having been born under the shade of an ak bush. It is the 
ushar of the Arabs and the hharh of the Persians, but the 
ormer seems to be a generic word for milk-yielding plants 

w TT restricted to Galotropis at a comparatively 

late date. Abu Hanifeh was perhaps the first Arab writer to 
give an explicit account of it, but much useful information will 
be found in the writings of Ebn Baithar (Southeimer, transi , 
1842, ii., 193).»* 

In this connection, ,I may state that Davy, in his wel- 
known Persian-English Dictionary (page 517), gives the meaning 
^ e word Mari as " a shrub resembling the eostusP Now 
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Costus — the hni, kosium, etc., — is the Saimurea Ictppa (Order 
Gomposifa), a tM and stout herb found in the valley of 
Kashmir and also in parts of the basins of the Chenab and 
Jhelum. It has been regarded as a very valuable medicine 
from a remote anti^iiityj is also used as a highly-piMied 
perfume and is frequently employed as an incense in China.* 

Now, it appears from the writing of M. Ci. Huart, a French 
ethnographer, tnat the piant OulotTOpis procsTix appears to 
bo used in the rain-producing ceremony of the Pre- 
Islamitio Arabs. It is stated that “ the pagan Arabs, when 
they demanded rain, took the plants said {Sshntlius) and oehar 
(Galotropis procera) . fastened them to the tails of cows, applied- 
fire to them, and carried the anim-ils to a mountain. That was 
their manner of dem-aniing rain from God, that is to say of 
proceeding to the ceremony of supplications." f [In this con- 
nection, I may say that oehar appears to be the same plant as the 
lishr of the Arabs mentioned by Sir George Watt, supm]. 

Another account based upon the testimony of the Arab, 
lexicographers says that, for the purpose of obtaining rain in 
times of drought or in cases of the uafertility of the earth, the 
pagan Arabs used to hang to the tails of, or tie upon the backs 
of wild bulls or cows the plant called Salaa together with 
another called mkar, light a fire therein, and then to make 
these beasts climb upon a mountain <», according to some 
authorities, to drive them down from the same {Fide Kamm 
md Sikak, S. F., J 

It also appears irom Davy’s Persian-EhgHsh Dictionary 
(page 339) that the pre-lslamitio Arabs used to perform a cere- 
mony called Taslia in which they used to" tie a lighted branch of 
the trees called &alaa and ushar to the tails of wild oxen and' 
to make them descend the mountain with it, for the purpose of 
obtaining rain. 

* Op. eii., page 980. 

t T'uh the Jowsal of the Aathropologieal Society of BomlC’t/f Tol. X., 

2S3, 

J Op. cit., Vol. II., p. 200-iim 
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In the aforementioned dictionary (page TIO)^ tlie meaninp’ 
of the word is stated to be a certain bitter tree 

or noxious plant; a sort of aloe/’’ Bat the Arab botanist Aba 
Hanifeh^ in his Booh of Plants^ has described it to be a plant 
which has long green leafless shoots^ grows near a tree^ then 
attaches itself to it, and climbs upon it by twining its slim 
stems round the branches thereof, "^It bears black berries. It 
haSj therefore, been thonght that must he a parasitic plants 
most likely a species of Cuscuta or Dodder, which is called, in 
the Indian vernaculars, ahasavalll ( ^‘ sky-creeper ^^) and 
akaiamull ( a plant having its roots in the sky . It is u^ed 
in medicine but, ^'so far as I am aware, is not employed either 
in Indian rain-compelling ceremonies or in the worship of 
the Sun. 

Then again in the said dictionary (page 856), {uskar) 
is defined to be a certain tree containing inflammatory matter, 
emitting better fire than any other kind. It is used in making 
bolsters ; and from its blossoms and branches a certain kind of 
sugar is made. There is a bitterness also about it.''*^ But uskar 
is stated to be the Arabic and Persian name for the gigantic 
swallow-wort though the author of the 

Burhan says that it is a Persian n'lme for all plants which 
exude milky juices.* . 

This identification of ushar with the Cakdropis giganka is 
supported by Davyd's statements that it is used in making 
bolsters and that there is also a bitterness about it. It is now 
well known that the coma of hairs or floss from its seed-capsules 
forms one of the so-called vegetable silks or silk-cottons which 
have been extensively used in India from the remotest times in 
the manufacture of silk-cotton textiles, and in stuffing quilts, 
pillows and cushions with for the purpose of making these latter 
very cool and refreshing. That the floss of the gigantic swallow- 
wort was (and is still occasionally) used in the manufacture of 
beautiful textiles — Clothe of herbs is borne out by the 
testimony of Gtesar Prederike who, writing about 156*3-7 A, D., 


* Op, cit,y Vol. II., page 210. 
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refers to a kinde of silke which growetli amongst the woodes 
without any labour of man, and when the bole thereof is growen 
round as bigge as an orenge, then they take care onely to gather 
them"". Then again, Ealph Pitch, who travelled in Orissa about 
1585 A. D., speaks of great store of cloth which is made of 
Grasse wliich they call ^erm — -a word which is stated to be a 
corruption of the vernacular name used in Orissa and the Karna- 
taka, even at the present day, for the swallow- worts. The 
Bengakn ^\ mentioned by Linsohoten also appears to be 
a textile manufactured from the floss of this plant. 

The correctness of Davy"s statement that there is also a bit- 
terness about this plant has been verified by recent chemical 
investigations made upon it, as will appear from the fact that 
it is used in the treatment of intermittent fevers especially 
if they are ae3ompanied with eczematous eruptions and of 
dysentery. Now this medical property is due to the presence in 
this plant of an acid and bitter resinous matter . * 

But Davy"s statement that a kind of sugar is made from 
its blossoms and branches appears to be incorrect, for recent 
chemical researches made upon it have failed to detect the 
presence in it of any ^ saccharine matter. 

Now, on a consideration of the foregoing remarks made by 
Sir George Watt, M. Cl Huart, the Arab and Persian lexico- 
graphers about the use of the swallow-worts in the ritual of 
the Hindus and of the Pre-Islamitio Arabs, the following question 
arises : — 

Whether the Galoifopis or swallow-wort was used in the 
alleged pagan Arab worship of the Sun or in the rain-com- 
peliing ceremonies of the Hindus and the Pre-Islamitic 
Arabs ? . , 

In answering the preceding question, I shall have to dis- 
cuss the origin and the functions of the Maruts in the 
hierarchy of the Hindu gods. 

Now Diti was a daughter of Daksha Prajapati, who be- 
came one of the wives of Ka^yapa, and mother of the Daityas. 

? Watt’s. TJie Gommzrcial Pr^f ducts of InMa (London oditiou of 1008), p. 208. 
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She is called the general mother of the Titans and all malevo* 
lent beings. Having lost her children^ she prayed to her 
husband, the sage Kasyapa, to grant her a son who should 
possess indomitable courage and destroy Indra. He gi’anted 
his wife the prayed-for boon, subject to one condition, namely 
that she should be eneeinte for one hundred years, and 
strictly perform all religious rites during the whole period of 
her pregnancy. She agreed to do so and, during the whole 
time of gestation, rigidly observed all the rales of mental 
and bodily purity. Indra got information of her intentions 
and made up his mind to frustrate the same'. 11 ig deityship 
bided his opportunity for doing so. At last, in the last year 
of the period of pregnancy, the opportunity presented itself. 
One night, Diti turned in to sleep without performing the 
prescribed ablution of her feet. Finding her fast asleep, Indra 
divided the foetus in her womb into seven portions. Thus 
mutilated, the child wept bitterly. Not being able to hush 
it to silence, his deityship again subdivided each of the seven 
parts into seven bits, and thus engendered the swift^moving 
deities called Maruts or the Winds. They derived their name 
from the words with which Indra tried to silence the mutilated 
child in Diti’s womb, namely, " Marodih ” i. e., “ Do not 
weep”. Thereafter they became forty-nine godlings suh- 
oidinate to, and the assoeiates of, India the wiekler of the 
thunderbolt. 

^ Whenever the rains hold off, and the stricken’ denizens of 
this earth ajipeal to Indra— the Jupiter Pluviusofthe Hindu 
Pantheon— for sending down the life-giving showem, he “ hur- 
nes off escorted ly troops of Maruts, and sometimes attended 
by bis faithful comrade Vishnu, to encounter the hostile powers 
tn the atmosphere, who malevolently shut up the watery 
treasures tn the clouds. These demons of drought, called by 
a variety of names, as Vrittia, Abi, Snshna, Namuehi, Pipru, 
bambara, Urana, etc., ai-med, on their side also, with 
eve^ variety of celestial artillery, attempt but in vain, to 
lesifct the onset of the gods. Heaven and earth quake with 
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affright at the crash of Iiidra^s thunder. The enemies of Indra 
are speedily pierced and shattered by the discharge of his iron 
shafts, Me waters released from]tkeir imprisonment^ descend 
in torrents to tie earthy fill all the rivers amd roll along 
io the ocean. The gloom which had overspread the sty is 
dispersed. ^ 

It will thus be seen that the Marnts, or the Winds, actively 
co-operate with Indra in the production of rain — in releasing 
the peut'Up waters of heaven and causing the same to drop, 
ill the form of gentle rain, npon the earth below. It has been 
said that their share in the production of rain, and their fierce 
and impetuous nature are figurative representations of physical 
phenomena.-’^ t 

We should, therefore interpret Sir Greorge Wattes statement 
that the Cdotrofis is associated with the observances of the 
Maruts or Winds, the demigods of Eudra"'' as meaning that it 
is used by the Hindus in the ceremony for rain-compelling. 
[Du Dymock, however, says that, in the Vedic period, the 
leaves of the swallow-worts were used in the worship of the Sun 
(but unfortunately, no authority has been cited by him in 
support of the foregoing statement), and that, even at present, 
ill Western India, the Maruts are worshiieped on Saturdays 
with the offering of wreaths made of the flowers of this plant] { 
But I cannot accept as correct Sir G. Wattes statement to the 
effect that it was associated by the pre-lslamitic Arabs with 
Sun-worship, as he has not cited any authority which hears 
oufc its correctness. On the other hand M. Cl . Huart has quoted 
several passages from the writings of some pre-lslamitic Arab 
poets which describe the rain-*ceremony in which the plant 
Calotropk proeera was tied by the pagan Arabs to the tails of 
cows and set fire to, and then the animals were taken to 
the mountains. 

Classical Dictionary of India. By John Gamtt. Madras, Higginbotham 
and Company, 1871, p, 265. 
f Ojj, cit^ page 387, 

t the 7 ournal of me AnUropoiogical Society of BomUy, Vol. 11, p. 210. 
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^iis c*emony oHhe pagan Arabs was known as tbe fa,/,-. 

and Its prevalence among them is also conclusively proved 
hy the testimony of the Arab lesieographers and Davy’s 

■P0Ts%a'fl>'~Hngl%Bh Dictio^cbty^ ^ 

The swallow-worts possess the pecaliarity of growing upon 
arien lands, and thecapabihty of thriving thereupon and bearLe 
Wta of lovely aowo. aod the ootio^-yM^ 

Witlout hemg^ ^rngaud with water. Presumably they were 
used in the rain-compelling ceremonies of the Hindus and the 
pre-Islamitic Arabs to symbolize the fact that, just as these 
plants flourish without being watered, the people suffering from 

crought may, m like manner, thrive even though the rain-god 
may not vouchsafe to give them rain. ■ 

This pre-Islamitio Arab ritual for rain-compelling should be 
compared with the very curious ceremony performed by the ancient 
Romans on the occasion of the festival of Cerealia which used to 
be performed on the 19th April, in honour of the Earth-goddess 
eres vj^hieh was speciallj connected with the growth of corn. It 
was the tymg-up of burning fire-brands to the tails of foxes 
which were then let loose in the Circus Maximus. This issurelv 
^ instance of sympathetic magic most likely symbolizing, as 
issowa thinks, the continuance of sunshine, the wakening-up of 
the vegetation-spirit to stimulate the growth of the crops. 

The mcident of setting fire to the branches of the swallow- 
worts tied to the tails of or upon the backs of wild oxen or 
kine IS closely parallel to the custom which is stated to be 
current among the Hindus of burning the aria or the oaloiropis 
as one of the kinds of eamdh on fuel on the occasion of peiW 
mg the SamadhAoma or the sacrificial ceremony of burning fuel 
e ore e re-god t [Here again no authority has been cited 
in support of the preceding statement]. 

^ Then again, the purple-flowered swallow-wort {calotropis 
g^) IS used in the marriage -ritual of the Hindus at the 

t Fide the Jownal of the Anthropological Sockig of Somlag, vol. II, p. 210’ 
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present day. In the Punjab it is eonsiderd unlucky for a Hindu to 
marry for the third time. If he wishes to take unto himself a third 
wife; he iS; first of all; married to a babul tree {Acacia arahica) 
or to an ak plant [^AsclepiaB [calotropis) gigmtea^ so that the 
woman whom he afterwards marries is counted as his fourth 
wife. By the performance of this quaint rite, the evil results of 
marrying a third time are nullified, * Similarly-; in the regions 
about the Lower Himalayas, if anybody is desirous of unitin 
himself in wedlock with a third wifO; no matter whether his 
other wives may be alive or not he has, first of all; to marry an 
ah plant [Asclepias (calotropis) gigante{i\. He erects an 
near the plant or fetches home a branch thereof which he places 
near that altar. The symbolical wedding ceremony is then gone 
through by winding a thread ten times round the plant to the 
accompaniment of the recital of suitable verses. The plant 
remains for four days at the spot where it is stuck into the earth. 
Then on the fifth day, the intending bridegroom is at liberty 
to go through the actual marriage-ceremony with his third 
wife. The same Hindu custom of marr3H[ng an arha 
plant or the swallow-wort before entering into wedlock with 
a third human wife is also prevalent in Southern India, t But 
a somewhat different practice appears to be in vogue in 
Western India where a person who has lost three wives must 
make his fourth marriage with this plant before he 
himself in matrimony with a fourth human wife* t 

Then the leaves of the swallow-wort are extensively used by 
the Brahmans in Southern India in the worship of the Sun, 
On the Batliasaptaml day-; every Hindu in Southern India 
is enjoined to place upon his head and shoulders some leaves of 


* Punjab Motes and QuerieSf Vol. Jl> p* 42, 

Vide Crooke’s An Iniroduotion to the Popular Meligion and MolMore 
of MoHhern India (Allakakad Edifeion of 1894), pages 2S9*-260- 

t Vide the Journal of the Anthropological Society of BomlapiYoh 
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and tbexi to bathe by way of propitiating the Sun deity. la 
another religious ceremony— the SarndveMupaktama — the 
representations of the are made by placing handfuls of 

wet sand or mud on arM leaves. § 

In Western India, this plant is employed in the worship of 
the goddess Sati or Durga, the spouse of ^iva^ the Pam-anik 
Eudra, who is believed to settle the destiny of new-born infants. 
Then again, it is customary for parturient women to 
invoke the assistance of the arka plant or swallow-wort for grant- 
ing them easy delivery. A coin of small value and a vira (most 
likely a prepared packet of betel leaf, lime and spices) are 
offered to this plant whereof a leaf is plucked and placed upon 
the head of the woman praying to it for aid and then returned 
to its parent plant. ^ 

The swallow-wort also appears to be employed in the 
agriculturiil ceremonies of Western India, foir it iS Stated that 
the Calolropis is the kul or arior generationis of the Blian- 
daris, the well-being of whose coooanut trees depends so much 
upon a favourable condition of the elements * . 

This plant is also ‘ used in the agricultural ceremonies of 
Northern India. In the eastern districts of the Punjab, especi- 
ally in Kama!, the winnOWed grain is gathered into a heap 
with a good deal of precaution, for otherwise it is apprehended 
that the malignant spirits will rob the same. One man sits 
with his face towards the north and, sticking a ploughshare into 
the earth, places two round balls of eowdung on the ground 
on either side-ofit. This plough-coulter is said to symbolize 
Shaod Mata or ^^the goddess of fertility Then a Iranch of 
the die or gigantic mallow-wort {Galoiropis) and some shoots 
of the duh grass (cynodon dactylon) are offered to it* t 

In the Etawah district of the United Provinces the 
aforementioned rites are performed with some variation. 

-Wol.' It,, page '"91, 

* Op* cit*i Vol. II, page 211. 

t BMement Meport, By J. Wil?on. Lahore, 1886, page 
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The cultivator places three g;pns off to the north of the heap 
of winnowed Igrain, a threshing floor rake> a bnllock''s muzzle^ 
and a rope- Thereafter^ in the space between these articles 
and the pile of grain he places a small offering, composed of 
some ears fof grain, Bome leaves of the gigantic swMow wOft 
and a few flowers. This offering is placed on a piece of cow- 
dnng cake. ' * 

itf — The use of ike swdlow^woHa in the sot eery of the 
Hindus* 

The swallow-wort is also used in the concoction of different 
kinds of charms and in the performance of various incantations 
as will appear from the following examples 

w 

^RRWB 13% U 

Nj 

Translation* 

(1) 

If mid pulse {Phaseolus mungd) and powdered gingelly 
or sesame {Sesamim indicum) be mixed with the milk or juice of 
the white-flowered swallow-wort {Galotropis procera)^ and the 
mixture is plastered over the leaves of the same plant and then 
placed in a room, it will not be infested by rats and mice. 

(^) 

iTgFrt srarrl* i 

Tmmlation* 

(^) 

If the roots of the white-flowered swallow-wort {Calotfopis 
procera) be plucked up while the Maghd asterism is in the 
ascendant, and placed with liquorice (GlycytJiita glabra) in a 
field, th e mouths of the insects and the rats will be shut up, that 
is to say, they will be unable to injure the crops. 

» Crooke's An Introduction to %he jPopular Meligion and I'olklore of 
’Northern India. (Allahabad Edition of IS 94) Fages 386-6. 
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ftir cqsRsl^ «r#tT Wff^T, « 

TfmBlation* 


(3) 

If a wick be made of tke cotton of the swallow-wort 
#o|3«s) , placed in tbe acrid oil of the same plants and then lit np^ 
all the bed-bngs will be destroyed* 



TfaMlaiion^ 


(4) 

If molassesj, Sandal woodj wood of the IJiela tree {Sememrpm 
€Ln<zcardium),bidanga (a kind of drug) > trifald on the ehebulic 
myrobalan \haTltakl [Terminalia the beleric myrobalan 

[bapadd or hahera, {Terminalia ieleTiea)'] j and the emblic myrob- 
alaii \amlaM {PhpUant/ius emUica)"], lae-dye/and the flowers 
of the swallow-wort be burnt^ the smoke thereof will destroy 
scorpions and snakes. 

k) 


_1 O' * - »- ^ . ■ ■C . 





Translation* 


(5) 

If a rod, which is as long as the width of sixteen fingers, be 
made of the wood of the white-flowered swallow-wort {GaMropis 
procera) while the KfitiiM asterism is in the ascendant, and 
then thrown into the shop of a wine-seller^ all his wine will be 
destroyed* 
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ii) 

ciw ’srfOTT’g ii 

JnraEtT^ t'fTOTSft f^fw. II 


^TT? 'snl^ «5tnT? Tn^l*r ii 

■Ep^ m ^T3crf%in4 5Rw%«* III 

— '■^-. ex I 

^'^TSfI^ft ^ ^T'rTft'srt^ '^^rtt I I 

^T ^ ^ ^ 'fr wi'T I 

Ti5^5Br |5i^sr3?TTf*r 

^i srr < T I ^xf^^nfr i 'aff ^ #f sriait 

.VJ* *■ ■ , *• . : -"I 

MiRif5E: 'ff am: i ’setstst tui^irsB 

fsrsi I Ti'? I 

Translation. 


( 6 ) 

Incantation Jor the fulfilment of oriels desiret. — On a Sim- 
dav wien the lushyoh asterism is in the ascendantj you should 
take a root of the white-flowered swallow-wort {Cdotropis gro- 
cer a), measuring one finger long, and paint on it an image of the 
deity Ganesa measuring one thumb long. Then you should take 
a meal of boiled arwd rice and boiled vegetables only, and be pure 
in body and mind. Then you should, with great devotion, wor- 
ship the said image of Ganesa with offerings of red oleander 
flowers {Nerim odorum) and perfumes etc., to the accompani- 
ment of the recital of the mantram ^ ^WTTT. 

Then you should mix the red obander flowers with gkee (clarified 
butter) and honey and then offer the same to the sacrificial fire, 
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reciting, at tbe same time, the maniram ^ 'if 'ai! ^ t5^ 

If these rites are performed duly one's desires will be ful- 
filled in the course of one month. But for the fulfilment of eveiy 
separate desire, tliis worship will have to he performed for one 
month at a time. Moreover, every day, after reciting the 
Mantram atff ^ ^ JTTSW over a red flower, the 

same should be offered to the deity Ganesa. If this mantram is 
recited one hundred thousand times, the goddess Bhagavati, the 
giver of boons, will be satisfied and grant the prayed for boons. 

( 0 ) 

»3n?T « 

5ITW II 

Charms for Winning a Woman^s Love. 

Tramlatim. 

( 7 ) 

Take equal quantities of the white-flowered swallow-wort 
{eahO'opis pToeera), lirtgoliia (a kind of poison), or the 
sweet-flag {Aeorm calamus) and roots of the sensitive plant 
(mimosa pudioa), pund them all and mix the same with the 
milk of a bitch. Then place the mixture within a frait of the 
datura plant {Bafura sframomum). This mixture or drug acts 
as an arrow of the god of love. If you administer it with 
food to any woman, she will be subject to your influence, 
you should also use the ehat^amantra with the aforemen- 
tiofiedyoyaa. If the inmiram be recited ten thousand times 
the oharm is stltt tq be sttoeessfttl. 
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A variant of the charm for bringing a woman under one^s 
inllneiice is as follows: — • 

vrc^(^i U 

Translation, 

( 8 ) 

If a person^ whether male or female^ wears on his or her 
waist the plant GoiMQi somaraji or somraja — the Purple Flea-bano 
[yemonia {Gon^za) antkelmmtioa]) or the root of the swallow- 
wort {Galotropis) or the root of the plant called elahutlija or^ 
in Sanskrit^ ehakramarda [---^rmg-worm-destroyer — the Foetid 
Cassia [Cassia iora)']^ woman or man will come under his or 
her influence. 

Then we come to the folio wing charm which is of quite 
another description:—* 

w 

■" ' <\. v> - 

WIT <?T% ^ !l 

Translation* 

( 9 ) 

If the root of the white-flowered swallow-wort [Calotropis 
procera) he plucked up while the Fnsh-^a asterism is in the 
ascendant, and then worn on the waist, the wearer will be 
able to slop the seminal emission at his will. 

Then there is the undermentioned charm for stopping the 
mouth of an enemy : — ■ 

(V) 

43115^41% *rair i 

Translation, 

(10). 

If you write the name of .any person on the leaf of the 
swallow-wort (Calottopis) with orpiment or’ yellow arsenic, and 
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place it in the north-east corner of {kis) garden^ the month 
of that person will be stopped. 

%%$ of tlie maUow^wofU in the leechcraft of 
the Hindus. 

I shall now deal with the recipes or prescriptions for the 
nostrums or folk-medicines used in the leeehcraft of the Hindus^ 
into the composition of which the swallow-wort enters. The 
first group of these recipes treats of the nostrums for the cure 
of scorpion-stings and dog-bites and consists of the follow- 
ing 

(ii) 

It 

Translation* 

( 11 ) 

If' ^ the seeds of the 6 tvee {Albizzia lebbek) ^ the lard 
of hulls and cows, and the roots of the pomegranate tree 
{Pumoa granatum) are mixed with the milk of the swallow- 
wort {Calotrojns) and hurnt^ the smoke thereof will destroy 
the venom of scorpion-stings and allay fche pain caused there- 

by. 

(i^) 

mm i 

Translation, 

(1^) 

If a little bees^ wax be exposed seven times to the steam 
of the milk of the mansa stj plant {Euphorbia neriifolia) and 
the swallow-wort {Galotropis)^ then heated over a fire aud then 
applied to the part of the body stung by a scorpion ^ it will 
expel the venom of the scorpion-sting. 
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(l%) 

HiSTrafirERr i 

Trandution, 

( 3 ) 

If molasses, oil and the milk of the swallow-wort 
{Caloiropu) * be mixed together and then plastered over the 
part of the body bitten by a dog, it will destroy the venom 
of the dog-bite. 

The second group of recipes prescribes nostrums for the cure 
of ear-ache, and includes the following : — 

Translation. 

( 14 ) 

If the juice of the roots of the purple-flowered swalloAV-wort 
{Galoiropis giganfea) he mixed with eanji or rice-gruel aud 

then boiled in oil and then poured^ while hot, into the ear, it 
will destroy the worms therein. 

The following is another nostrum for the cure of ear-ache : — 

(ly.) 

Trmslaiions. 

( 15 ) 

If the leaves of the swallow-wort {Caloifopis) ho roasted 
over a fire and then the juice, which should be expressed from 
them, be poui-ed into the ears, ear-ache will be cured immediate- 
ly.. 
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The tliird group consists of recipes for the concoctioE of 
nostniDas for the cure of tooth-ache^ elephantiasis and white 
leprosy* These are three in number and are as follows 

Hi) 

^ cJTT ^ 1 

II 

Translation^ 

( 16 ) 

If the teeth be fomeuted with the heated leaves of the 
swallow-wort {Caktropis) ov if the bark of the hakida tree 
{Mimusops elengi) be chewed, they will not fall off. The 
swallow- wort is also used in the composition of tlie uadermen^ 
tioned folk-mecliciae for ihe cure of elephantiasis 

iv^) 

Ov,' ■ , ■ 

Tramlation. 

m ’ 

If, on a Sunday, standing with your face towards the north, 
you pluck up the root of the swallow-wort {Cahlropis) and 
wear the same tied with a red string it may cure elephaiifchiasis- 
Orifi^iZdf or pihi-bere^d [Sida car pini-f alia) atibtlaoT stock 
bereld or lakberela {Sida rbombifoUoi) and lodh {S^mplocos 
raemosa) be ground together into a paste and then plastered 
over the affected legs, elephantiasis may be cured. 

Then come the following recipe for the cure of white 
leprosy 

(i*:) 

^ ■gre 1 « 

ir^ier iit 
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Tranglation* 

( 18 ) 

If kma grass {Sacclanm spontamum) j the chebnlic or black 
myrobalaa {Terminalia chebula)^ the durha grass {Gt/nodox 
daetylon)^ ricOj the milk or juice of the swallow-wort (Galoiropis) 
aud the plantaia {Masa szpienfun) are made into a semi-liquid 
paste and plastered over the affected parts of the body, leprosy 
is cured. If the roots of the Sa-jki sag (a kind of pot-herb) 
are also tiken, white leprosy is cured.* 

It will appear from an examlnatioii of the incantations 
Nos. 2, 6 and 9, mentioned above, that the indispensable 
condition for plucking up the roots of the swallow-wort is that 
the asterisms Maglid and Pushy a must be in the ascendant 
at that time while the charm No. 6 requires that the rod of the 
wood of the swallow-wort should be made during the ascen- 
dancy of the Krittiha asterism. Similarly, the indispensable 
conditions for performing the Bihirl incantation for killing 
a person t and for making an enemy restless J are that these 
should be concocted or performs 1 while the P (,rvlsha(l>kd and 
Pmhyd asterisms are in the ascendant 

In his Simon Lee the Old Eiintsmau, Wordsworth says 

O reader ; had you in your mind such stores as silent 
thought can bring, O gentle reader ; you would 
find a tale in everything. 

So the thoughtful reader may very patiently ask : 

The aforemen^oael eighteen charms and noafcrums are included in 
a araall old book in Sanskrit which is state! to have been obtained at Badari* 
kasrain, the well-known, pilgrimage-place in the Himalayas, from a tadhu who 
hailed from the Teingu country. It is entitled Mahshasl To^ntram 

and has been reprinted in Bengali script with red ink by Jaharlal 

Batta from No, 75-1, Ahiritola Street, Calcutta. The publisher says that the 
reason for reprinting it in red ink is that the efficacy of these charms and 
nostrams miy not be destroyed, which, it is apprehended, may happen in the 
event of its being printed in black ink. 

t the Journal of ihe Anthropological Society of Bombay, Yol, IX^ 
page 515. 

% Qp, ciii^ Yol IX, page 518* _ 
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Why are the periods of ascendancy of the aforemen- 
tioned asterisms selected for the performance of the iiicaiita« 
tions mentioned above ? 

In order to answer the question, I shall have to discuss 
the supposed characteristics of the lunar asterisms as are set 
forth in Hindu astrology. 

Now, the lunar orbit is made up of twenty-seven divisions, 
each marking the moon'^s motion in one lunar day. The Hindu 
astrologers attach good or malignant influence to each of them 
as will appear from the following list of the principal stars 
included in these twenty-seven lunar mansions or asterisms in 
the moon^s path, these are otherwise known as the Nakshatra- 
yogims who are stated in Hindu mythology to have been the 
twenty-seven daughters of Dakslia Prajapati, and who subse- 
quently became the virtuous wives of the mooii.'^ 

Name of the Asterism. Nature of the influence 

excTCised by it. 


1 (The Ram*s Head) ... 

[It is so called because its configuration re- 
sembles that of a horse’s head. The Hindu ** 
month Asmn has derived its name from ih's 
asterism]. 


2 B liar ant ••• ... 

3 Krittiha (Pleiades) [She is fabled to' have 


brought up Parvatfs sou Kartika, the Hindu | 


god of war. The Hindu month Kartiha has 
derived its name from this asterism]. 

4 Bohinl (Hyades) 




Good [People born 
under its influence 
become happy, pros- 
perous and de7otedly 
attached to their 
wives.] 

Bad. 

Yerj bad. 

Good. 


* These twenty-seven asterisms are classified into three groups, namely, deva 
(or divine)^ mamishya (or Ji^mian), and rafishasa (or savage), and arc said to 
exercise their influences especially with regard to marriages. If the would-bo 
bridegroom and bride are born under the influence of asterisms of the same group, 
the marriage is a desirable and good one. If one of the parties to ho married 
be bom in the ascendancy of an asterism belonging to the divine group, and the 
other under that of an asterism of the htman group, the marriage may be per- 
mitted to take place. But the uuion in wedbok of a person born under the 
influence of an asterism of the divine group, with another born in tlie asceodaney 
of a ndJcslta^ra of the s<ivage category, may not be allowed to come off* [Garrett’s 
Classical BioUonary of Iniia (Madras Edition of 1871), pages 411 — 412.] 
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Karae of the Asterism. 


5 Mrigasird or M rigasirska (A triple star) 

6 Ardra (One star)' - 

7 Pumrmsu (Four stars)... 

8 PushjS, (Nebula in Cancer) ««i 


9 AiUsha (Five stars) 


10 Maghd (Cor Leonis) ••e • 

11 Fmroa pJiMguni (Two stars) 

12 Uttara fJidlgum (Two stars) 

18 Rasta (Five stars) 

14 Chitrd (One star) 

15 8vdU (One star) 

16 Visdhhd (Four stars) ... 

17 (Four stars) 

18 Jieshthd (Three stars) 


A Classical Riciionarg of India 
botham <fc Co., 1871, page 494. 


JSfatture of the iniiwnce 
exercised by it. , ' 

.. Good. 

Bad- 

.• Good. 

Good* [Eama, the semi- 
divine King of Ajodh ja 
is stated to have been 
born while this aster* 
ism was in the ascen- 
dant as will appear 
from tho following 
'‘The morning dawned 
with cloudless raj« 
On Pushya’s high 
auspicious day, 

And Cancer with 
benignant power^ 
Looked down on 
Bama*s natal hour.*** 
Bad. [People born 
under its influence be- 
come vicious, violent 
in temper, and oppres- 
sive in their dealings. 
If a son be born while 
this asterism is in the 
ascendant, the father 
should not look upon 
his face for 
months]. 

Good. 

Medium. 

Medium. 

Good. 

Bad. 

Good. 

Bad, 

Good. 

Bad. 


By John Garrett. Madras ; Higgm 
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Name of the Asfcerism, 

19 Mula (Eleven stats Cor. Scorpionis) 

20 FnrvasMdhd (Four stars) 

21 TJttardsMdha (Three stars) 

22 Sravand (Three stars) 

23 JDJianishthd (Four stars) 

24 Satahhishd (A hundred stars) 

2^ Furvahhadrapcdct or Pui^vahhddm^add 

(Two stars). ^ 

26 Jlttarahhadra^ada or Uttarabhadrapada | 

(Two stars). 

27 Bevati (thirty-two stars) ... ... Good 

From tke foregoing list it would appear that the asteiisms 
Maghd and Pmhgd exercise a beneficent influence upon human 
beings and their actions ; while that of Parvdshdclhd is medium^ 
that is to say, neither good nor had. Therefore, the periods 
of their ascendancy appear to have been selected for the per- 
formance of the incantations Nos. 2, 6 and 9 and the Bihari 
charms described mpvtu But the asterism KriUihd exercises 
a very malevolent influence upon men and their doings. As 
the foregoing incantation No. 6 comes within the category of 
nefarious sorcery, I think that the period of the ascendancy 
of this particularly evil asterism— a — appears to have 
been selected for its performance. 

It will further appear from the texts of the incantations 
Nos. 6 and 17 that Sundays have been prescribed for the 
plucking-up of the roots of the swallow-worts required for the 
purpose of concocting the said charms. I have already shown 
that the early morning of a Sunday is considered very favour- 
able for the performance of magic and exorcism-ceremonies.^ 
Similarly, the Bihari incantation for making an enemy restless 
requires that the branch of the Ficus glomerata tree should be 
cut very early in the morning of a Sunday.t 

^Vide the Journal and Froceedin^s of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Vol, XI, page 2a9. 

t Vide the Journal of iM Anthropological Society of Somhayj Tol. IX, 

pages 618*619. 


Natm‘0 of tlie infiaewce 
exercised by ife. 

Very bad. 

.... Medium, : ; 

Good. 

Good. 

Bad. 

... Bad. 
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A noteworthy feature of the incantation No* 17 described 
above is that the person plucking up the roots of the swallow- 
wort is required to siartd with hh face towards the norths 
Most likely this has to be done by way of doing obeisance 
to the godS;, for the north is the abode of the deities. This 
posture is also an indispensable condition imposed uj)on the 
chief celebrant in some of the agricultural ceremonies of Northern 
India. For instance, in the eastern districts of the Punjab, 
especially in Karnd, the winnowed grain is gathered into 
a heap with a good deal of precaution. One man sits with his 
face towards 2^/^^ /lOrM and, sticking a ploughshaa'C into the 
earth places two round balls of cowdung on the ground on 
either side of it.* Then again, in the Etawah district of the 
United Provinces, the cultivator performing the ceremonies for 
heaping up grain after it has been cleaned by winnowing, 
makes^on the coiicludon of the rites an obeisance towards the 
north — apparently the abode of the and mumbles a 

pTayer:\ 

* Vide my On Secrecy and Silence in ISIoHh Indian Agrimliv/fal 

Ceremonies in the Journal and Froaeedings of the Asiatic Bocietg of Hengah 
(W. ^.bVoL XIII, page 31. 


X.-Birth, Childhood and Puberty Cere- 
monies among the Birhors. 

By Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A. 

The Birhor’s idea of life is one of continuoas progress from 
stage to stage. At each suecessive stage ^from birth and 
infancy through adolescence, youth and married state, to old 
age,— the Birhor regards himself as gradually gaining in 
strength to combat supernatural evil influences that surround 
him on all sides till at length Death lands him on to the highest 
stage of existence when man is transformed into an ethereal 
spirit— no longer subject to supernatural spiritual influences but 
himself powerful to influence man for good and evil alike The 
main object of the customaiy rites and ceremonies observed by 
the Birhor at the passage from one state of life to another would 
appear to be to relieve him from some of the harmful spiritual 
influences peculiar to the outgoing stage and apt to clmg to him 
in the new stage and infect human beings who are in intimate 
touch with him,— to purify him and his surroundings including 
his relatives and neighbours,— to break all ties with the old 
state and to assimilate his nature to the new state of life he is 
entering. 

At no stage of life is a human being more exposed to super- 
natural evil influences than while still in the mother's womb, at 
birth, and during infancy. Many, therefore, are the precautions 
and rites that a pregnant and parturient Birhor woman, her 
family and community are req^uired to observe. 

I. — Obseuvanot-S duiung Pubgnakcy. 

The observances that have to be attended to during the 
pregnancy of a Birhor woman, appear to fall into three classes,— 
those Hieant to protect the mother and the child in the womb 
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from danger arising from 'the spirit-world, those designed to 
avert the evil eye and other deleterious influences proceeding 
from human beingS; and lastly those intended to avert 
dangers due to physical causes. The first class of precautions 
have to be taken sometimes by the pregnant woman alone 
and sometimes by both herself and her husband, and the other 
two by the woman alone. The neighbours of the parturient 
woman have also to observe certain precautions to avoid the 
infectious taints likely to proceed from her. 

To avoid danger from the spirit-world, the inmates of the house 
must abstain from invoking any spirits and offering any sacrifices 
in the house during the pregnancy of a woman of the family. 
The head of an animal or fowl sacrificed to the spirits is always 
taboo to a Birhor woman. But during his wife^s pregnancy her 
husband too must abstain from eating the head of an animal or 
fowl sacrificed to any spirit or the head of any animal or fowl 
obtained by bunting. A breach of this taboo is believed to en- 
danger the whole community. Should either the husband or the 
wife eat such meat, the men of the tmda are sure to have ill- 
success in hunting* And to propitiate the spirits in such a case, 
the husband must supply the Naya with one pig, two goats, 
and five fowls to be sacrificed a little away from the huts. Apart 
from this taboo against such flesh diet the Birhor husband is not 
required to observe any other rules of diet or behaviour during 
his wife^’s pregnancy. The practice of couvade is unknown, 
Ihe woman must take care not to lie down in the courtyard 
or other open space lest spirits and a particular species of bird 
called the Puni bird might fly across her. It is believed that 
should such spirits as a Mua or a Malech fly across the woman, 
the child in the womb will be either still-born or deformed. And 
tbe flight of a Puni bird across her is believed to injure some 
limb of the child in the womb or cause ^puni*dukh ^ to it 
which will make it J>ine away* Nor must the woman 
go near rivers and streams where chufils or spirits of 
women who died during pregnancy or in childbirth are sup- 
posed to dwell. To avoid the evil eye, she cover h<?r wouib 
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witt a cloth while going out of her house. To prevent the en- 
trance of dangerous inJlueuoeSj she must neither touch nor see 
a human corpse, nor even see the smoke rising from a funeral 
pyre. She must therefore keep indoors when a cremation is 
going on within sight of her iandci. She must also keep indoors 
when lightning flashes are seen and the sound of thunder is 
heard. The prohibitions against eating stale rice and against 
crossing a river during pregnancy may be meant merely to avoid 
physical dangers ; but it is not unlikely that they are intended 
to avert, certain super-physical dangerous influences as well. 

IT.— Difficult Laboue. 

The Birhor ascribes dlfScult labour either to the evil eye or 
to some sexual sin in the woman or to the anger of some evil 
spirit. And for each of tlie«e classes of impediments a different 
set of remedies is adopted. To counteract the evil eye as well as 
to neutralize the effect of sin which hampers delivery certain 
magical rites are j)erformed ; and to propitiate the obstructive 
spirits sacrifices are offered- In difficult labour, magical rites 
are first tried, and, if these fail, the ghost-finder or MSH 
is consulted and sacrifices are offered to the spirit who 
is supposed to impede delivery. Among magical rites 
performed to facilitate delivery the following may be men- 
tioned, If the woman daring her pregnancy happened to 
close the cover of any earthen vessel or vessels with mud or 
other similar substance, such covers are taken out. Or if she 
happened to have filled up with earth any holes, or cracks in the 
floor of her hut, these holes and cracks are opened up again. 
If these fail to bring about delivery, a handful of rice is waved 
over the head of the pregnant woman in the name successively 
of each supposed witch and then fried in an earthen pan. If 
this too fails to remove the impediment, the midwife mentally 
names one after another each man who may possibly have been 
in intrigue with the woman and be the real father of the child 
in the womb and at each name throws a grain of ' rice on her. 
It is believed that m so6i| as the aduljierer is named (mentally) , 
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delivery takes place. It is said that the ancestor-spirits of the 
family canse difSeult labour to an adultress in order that her 
guilt may be detected in this way. If all these expedients fail 
to bring about a speedy delivery, the ghost-finder or Mali is 
sent for to find out by the exaiuiaation of a handful of rice 
which spirit is hampering delivery. If it is a spirit of an estab- 
lished position to whoja sacrifices are ordinarily oSercd who 
is found to obstruct delivery, a vow is taken of making the pro- 
per sacrifices in case of speedy delivery, and if it is only a stray 
spirit the takes up a handful of rice, waves it round the 

head of the woman and while naming the spirit in question 
throws it away as if towards the spirit. 


III. — Sex OF XJmoen Babes. 

If a woman becomes thin during pregnancyi it is said she 
will bear a male child ; if otherwise, a female. Blackish knots 
in the umbilical cord are supposed to indicate the total number 
of male children the woman will bear and reddish white knots 
the number of female children. 


IV. — The Bibth. 

When labour-pains come on, the men leave the hut as their 
presence is believed to hinder delivery, and only a few women 
remain. The woman who acts as midwife sometimes inibs 
oil over the womb to facilitate delivery. One end of the hut 
is partitioned off to serve as the lying-in room and here the 
delivery takes place. Soon after birth a new door is opened 
at that end for the use of the midwife for seven days after the 
birth, and for the use of the parturient woman for a period 
varying amongst different clans from three to six weeks. 
The pathway from this new door up to a little distanci^ is in 
most clans fenced off on both sides with hedges unde of 
branches of trees so that the shadow of the parturient woman 
and the midwife may not fall on and pollute or endanger their 
neighbours or their houses. These branches are burnt by the 
midwife fKusi^ml after the first seven days of impurity. In a 
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few ckns^ such as the Ancji and the Shamjhafeoa (which are really 
of mixed Blrhor blood) anew door is not O23en0d ^ whereas in 
at least one of the wildest of Uthlu clans, an altogether separate 
hut is erected for the mother and its baby, where the baby 
is born without the help of any midwife or other laersonj and 
nobody visits them there nor are they allowed to come near 
others during the period of impurity. the j^laeenta is 

delayed in coming out, the root of a certain plant is suspended 
from the womank neck on a string. A copper coin is held below 
the navel and on this the navel string is cut with an arrow- 
head or' a " ^The' navel string and the ' placenta are now' 
taken up in a leaf-cup and buried Just outside the threshold 
of the hut in a hole about a cubit cleep» The Birhors assert 
that the reason why the after-birth is thus buried and secreted 
is that should a dog or other animal eat it u|) the mother will 
sicken and die. If this hole is deep, the difference between 
the age of the present baby and its next brother or sister will 
be long, and if the hole be shallow, the difference will be 
short. The stump of the umbilical cord, when it dries up and 
falls off, is also buried Just outside the threshokb but not so 
deep ; it is asserted that should it be eaten up by any animal, 
the child will sicken and die. If the stump of the navel siring is 
buried deej)^ the teeth of the baby, it is said, will be late in 
appearing ; but if the stump is buried Just below the surface, the 
baby will teethe early* 

As soon as a baby is born, the midwife rubs a mixture of 
oil, pounded turmeric and powdered rice-husk over its limbs and 
bathes the babe in tepid water. The following clay at about noon 
the mother drinks water in which kmthi ])nhe [Boliehos bifloms) 
has been bailed. This is meant to hasten the flow of milk at 
her breasts. IE this does not serve its i)urpose, recourse will be 
had to the following rite. The following morning the husband 
of the woman will bathe in some spring or stream and come 
home with a Jug of water which he will ^elace in front of his 
hut* A piece of burning charcoal is also sometimes placed by 
its side, and over it a little gum of the sal tree will he sprinkled* 
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The husband will then take up the jn^ of water in his hands and 
slowly pour the water standing with Ms face towards the Sun and 
saying, O Sing Bonga, I am making this libation of water to 
thee. May milk flow from her breast like this [water I am 
pouring]. I vow to offer you Snilk flower V(V) when my desire 
is fulfilled/'’ After the ceremony, which will be des- 

cribed 'later on, the husband will, with 'the same rites, offer 
a libation of oow^s milk on the same spot, saying I offer this 
milk in fulfilment of the vow I took while I poured water in the 
name of (i.e., in place of) milk 

Ikom the second day after delivery she will have a meal of 
hot rice and a soup of rakar {Oajamis Tndicus) pulse every 
evening. 

On the day of birth, — or on the following morning if the 
birth has taken place at night,— the men of the (drj^^ go out 
with their nets for a hunt with a ^view to testing the future luck 
of the new-born babe. 

V. — The Days of Impurity. 

Generally for twenty-one days after birth mother and child 
are considered impure or, to put it more correctly, remain in the 
taboo state. In some clans the taboo state continues longer. 
During this period the new-born babe and its mother are 
secluded in a corner of the family hut which is partitioned off from 
the rest of the hut unless, as among the Kawan clan, a separate 
leaf hut is erected for the purpose. In most clans, as we have 
already seen, a new doorway is made for this portion of the hut 
for the use of the parturient womrn and the midwife, and long 
fencings of twigs are put up on both sides of the pathway lead- 
ing to it. The meals of the parturient woman are brought to her 
outside this new doorway and she takes them in, and, after 
having eaten her meals, washes the plate apd pats it out to be 
taken away. The female attendants at birth go out by this new 
door after the delivery, tike a parIfiv‘atory bath and, in some 
(particularly JdgM) (and as, have their persons sprinkled over 

Q Tibis is an eupbemism for ' cow^js ni^ilk \ 
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with water in which copper and leaves of the Tdsi (the sacred 
basil) plant have been clipped. During the first seven days after 
a births the whole 0nd'l is in the taboo state, during which no 
Fujd or sacrificial feast can be celebrated in the tdndd at all; bat 
as for the family of the new-born babe this taboo against Pujds 
has to be observed by them for three weeks longer. By way of 
a threat to evil spirits that may otherwise harm the baby or its 
mother, the iron instrument, if any, with which the navel-string 
may have been cut, or a sickle or knife, is placed under the 
cloth or other thing which serves as their pillow. This instru- 
ment is taken away by the midwife on the occasion of the thapii 
ceremony on the seventh day after birth, and is replaced by 
anew knife or sickle. After the days of impurity are over, this 
instrument is laid out in the open during a lunar eclipse and 
finally made into an anklet or armlet which is to serve as an 
amulet to protect the child from the evil eye or evil spirit. 

VI. — Ttm Tbatbi oh First Purification, 

The that hi ceremony held on the seventh day from the date 
of the birth, is meant for the finil puriScation of the other mem- 
bers of the tandd and the preliminary purification of the newborn 
child and its mother and of the other members of the particular 
family. Until then, as we ha,ve seen, there can be no pujd in 
the tdupld^ On the thdki day, men of the chibPs clan living in the 
tdndd have their nails pared, and their beards and the edges of the 
hair round the head shaved. Last of all, the father oc the baby 
will be similarly shaved, The women of the clan also will have 
their nails pared, the nails of the mother of the baby being pared 
last of all. Finally the baby will have its head shaved. This 
shaved-off hair of the baby is considered unclean {chhut) and is 
taken in a leaf-cup to the side of some tank or stream and left 
there. Then the men, and, after them, the women go out for 
a purificatory bath. The mother with the midwife, who has in 
the meanwhile put on the floor of the lying-in room a coating of 
mud diluted in water and on the new pathway between the 
fences a coating of oowdung diluted in water, brings up 
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the rear. Tlie clotlies used in tlie lying-in room are boiled 
tliat Bioiiiing in The palm-leaf mat 

and tlie bedstead^ if any^ used in the lying-in room are taken io 
a stream, immersed in water for a whole day^ anointed with 
a little oil and pounded turmeric and taken back to the lying-in 
room for use until the final purification on the twenty-first day 
.or'later."'"' 

The mother of the baby returns home with water dripping 
from the hair of her head and squeezes out this water into 
the mouth of her baby, accompanying her action with a blessing 
on the child. If it is a male ehild^ she says-— May you never 
feelthirsty whenyougo out for a hunt or are engaged in making 
ropes and^ if it is a female child, she says May you never 
feel thirsty when you may be gathering leaves and tubers In the 
jungles^*’* When all return home after bathing, the babe'^s 
mother washes the legs and feet of her husband, anoints them 
with oil and turmeric-paste, again washes the legs from below 
the knees, and then clasping one of his legs with her hands asks 
him-*-^^ What will you give me ? The husband either presents 
her with a new cloth or promises to give her one. She now bows 
down to her husband by touching his feet, and from a distance 
makes obeisance to the elders of the assembled before her 

hut. 

Then the Nay a, with his face to the east, oiSers a red fowl to 
CkowTasi PahdV Parlat (the eighty-four hills and mountains) who 
are invoked by name and believed to assemble at the invocation, and 
one black fowl to Mali alt Ghdti (who is said to be the mistress of 
the spirit of Lugu Pahar), The fowls are held with their faces 
to the east. While offering these sacrifices the Naya says, I 
offer this fowl in the name of the new human being that has 
come to us. May health attend the baby and good luck in chase 
attend the people of the ta7i4a At each of the two spts where 
the two fowls are sacrificed, the N§ya, still facing east, drops 
a little rice-beer from a leaf-cup. It is believed that unless these 
sacrifices are offered, the birth-taboo will continue and the men 
of the tm4^ will have bad luck in the chase. The N§ya gets 
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the two sacrificed fowls as his reiimneratlon and he roasts them 
there and then. After the sacrifices have been offered^ a pot of 
oil is passed round amongst the guests. Each guest dips the 
tips of his fingers in the oil which he rubs over his iace^ and also 
into his ears. The assembled guests are then treated to two Jars 
of rice-beer. Before they begin drinkings the eldest member of 
the clan takes up in his hands a leaf-cup filled with rice-heer and 
speaks as follows A wind arose in the east; clouds gathered 
in the west ; rain came down on the ground ; the tank {band A) 
got filled to the brim. When the tank was full, we wondered 
whether the tank c< ntained a crocodile, or a fish^ or a snake. Then 
the embankment burst, and we discovered it contained a human 
child. Now then we shall take it into our JM. May the child 
live up to a ripe old age {rel pdnru mid panru) After having 
done Justice to the two Jars of rice-beer, the guests return to 
their respective houses. 

VII, — The ChHoTA THHATHHl. 

Generally on the twenty-first day after birth, but in some 
clans later, the final purification ceremony is performed. The 
mother of the baby boils in water and ashes the clothes hitherto 
used by the mother and babe in the lying-in room, and another 
woman of the family similarly cleanses the clothes of the other 
members of the family ; and in every family in the fdndd some 
woman similarly cleanses the clothes of the members of her family. 
The baby^S head is shaved, and the mat usCvl by the baby and its 
mother is cast aside. The new door of the lying-in room is then 
closed up, the whole house is cleansed with mud or cowdung 
diluted in water, and all the members of the family take a cere- 
monial hath. The head of the family offers the sacrifice of a red 
fowl and a libation of rice-beer to the spirits of his ancestors and 
prays for the health and longevity of the baby. The mother with 
the baby in her arms goes to the ikkdns or spirit-seats of her 
hushand^s family and then to the thkdns of the other families of 
the and bows to all the ghosts of all the thhdn^^ 
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Till.— T he: ^ Saki ^ or FAME-0mHa Ceebmont. 

Oh t;He morning following the Chkofa Thhathhi hbj, a name 
is selected for the child in the following manner. A bowl of water 
is placed on the open space in front of the hut which has been clean- 
ed with mud diluted in water and where the men of the tdnda have 
assembled. A handtul of rice and a bl-ide of tender grass {dnh) 
are placed on the ground as sdki or witnesses to the ceremony. 
A grain of til {mam am) to represent the bahy is first dropped 
into the water of the bowl, and then a grain of or unhnsked 
rice representing the paternal grand-father (whether deader alive) 
of the baby is similarly dropped into the same bowl. If the til 
seed and the grain of clhdn float on till they meet, the baby is 
named after his paternal grand-father. If they sink down with- 
out meeting, the process is repeated with a Ul-BOO‘\ representing 
the baby and grains of (Um to represent other relatives one after 
another until the grains meet. The name of the reljj,tive in whose 
name the grains meet, is selected for the child. If the relative 
whose name is selected is alive and present, he anoints the child 
with oil and presents it with one or two copper coins and 
a necklet of black beads. This man is called the Sdki of the child. 
If the mki is a person who does not belong to the family, he 
is treated to. a heaa^ty dinner that day with plenty of liquor. 
One jar of riee*beer called the mki-hd^di has been specially 
brewed for the purpose. 

On this day, a mdtl utters some incantations over a few grains 
of mustard which are then tied up in a rag and fastened with 
raw thread round the neck of the baby. This serves as an 
amulet to protect the baby from the evil eye and evil spirits and 
is worn until the ear-piercing ceremony. The Birhof believes 
that a man always takes after his sdki* Thus, if one^s sdki is 
a mdti^ he too will turn out to be a 7mti , if one^s sdkt has married 
only one wife, he too will have no more than one wife, but if the 
sdki has married two or three wives he too wiU do the same. If the 
name selected is that of a relative (such as her husband's elder 
brother whose name is taboo to the baby's mother), a second 
name— sometimes derived from the day of the week on which 
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fclie cliild was born — is also selected. As a matter of fact, 
however, I found almost every Birhor having two, and, in a few 
cases, more than two names. Out of eighteen Birhors who=e 
sdJhi names I particularly noted, twelve were named after their 
paternal grandfathers, one after his paternal great-grand ’’athcr, 
four after their maternal grandfathers, and one after his father’s 
elder brother. One of these only had no second name, one 
had two names besides his sa^t-name and the rest had each one 
other name besides his sdki name. Their names are given 


below : — 
^aH-natae 


Otlier name. 

Thepo 

• » » * • « 

Budhu. 

Narsing 

« * • at • 

... Lengay Mangal. 

Akal 

• • • ■«* 

Burka. 

Dibru 


... Gulibaha. 

Sukhlal 

• • • # 

Lijo. 

Chahabf‘ 

• • < • • • 

... Rabda. 

Bliandari 

1 • • * « * 

... Ragai. 

Balarain 


... Gadi 

Bhim 

♦ • * . t • • 

... Arjun. 

Rabdd 


Chahala 

Kala 

•t« *•* 

... Sanicharwa 

Puiaii 


... (no other name). 



Other name. 

Siikhram 

*•» 

, . . Langra 

Birsai 

. . * « « « 

... Mali. 

Sunua 

■■»■■■ ■ ■■ ■ '••• 

... Akal. 

Budbu 


... Saona. 

Riru 


... Mighd, 

Mahadeo 

^ ' t • » 

... Jeredpeter. 

Where a man has another name besides his sdh name^ he 

is ordimrily called by the other 

name. In the ease of twin 

children^ if both 

are male, they 

are generally named ^ Ram ^ 

and ^ Laohman ^ ; 

if both are female they are named ^ Gangi ^ 

and ^ Jauni ^ ; and if one of the twins is a male and the other 

female^ the male child is named 

either ^ Ram ^ or ^ Lachman ^ 
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accorcliBg as it happens to be the elder or the younger of the 
twins, and similarly the female child is named either 'Gaiigi" 
or ^ Janni ^ according as it is the elder or the younger of the 
twins. But the saM ceremony will be duly gone through and 
sd/ci names selected as usual. 

IX.—The Tukhi-iutuh oe Ear-pieegim Gehemowy. 

The ears of the child are ceremonially perforated generally 
in the month of Aghan (November) following the birth, A 
quantity of rice-flour is prepared and made into twenty-eight 
small round calces. These are co^?ered over with a ml leaf above 
it and one below it, and are placed one above the other in a vessel 
of boiling water on the night before the ceremony. The follow- 
ing morning, the child is anointed with oil and pounded turmeric 
and bathed in cold water. The 8dhi or ^ in his absence, some other 
relativeis seated on a wooden plank igdn4u or phrhd) placed over 
a quantity (usually two pailds or about four pounds) of unhusked 
rice. The child is seated on the lap of this relative. Two other men 
sit down each on one side of the child with a copper kdnmin 
(ear-piercing needle) in hand and pierce a hole; in the lobe of 
each ear of the child. Then each of the two ear-piercers take up 
a black fowl and strikes it twice against the wooden seat {gdndu). 
The fowl thus killed is taken inside the kitchen and roasted, 
A bamboo umbrella is then stuck up over the wooden seat. One 
of the car-piercers throws seven of the cakes on to the roof of the 
hut, the other ear-piercer throws on the same roof the rag con- 
taining mustard seeds which had been so long tied round the neck 
of the child ; as he does so, he says From to-day the child 
is taken into the jdt (tribe), 0 ! spirits and ghosts, do ye hence- 
forth leave him, Two or three hoys who have already perched 
themselves on the roof eat up the seven cakes which arc said to 
be ^ meant for the first seven days of impimty^ The boys 
then come down. Now the mU or somebody on his behalf 
takes up one cup of oib Rud some relative of the child holds in his 
hand another cup of oil, and each in his turn anoints every one 
present with the olL Each guest has also brought with him one 
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rice This rice is placed on the wooden seat (gan^u) and the oil 
is dropped on the head of each guest, till at length oil hegms to 

drip down the limbs of all present. This is known as < .dX-.-oil . 

Two jars of rice-beer along with the remaining twenty-one c^es 
of rice-flour are now distributed amongst the guests. After 
eatino- the cakes and drinking the rice-beer, the guests dispei-se. 
Bv th« boring of the ears, the child, as we have seen, is sup- 

poBri toeiterlh. or «be. Some Birkojo erprorrf tk» 

idea about the matter to me with this quaint simile = 

•• Jmt »a castration admitB a bnll into the ot oien, BO 
by the e.r-b.ri,« ceremony, a Bnhor ebil<l,_ » long merely 
ahuman child, is admitted into th.e jai or tribe. ' , , . ,, , 

So essential is this ceremony considered by the Birho? i 
a child dying before the ceremony is performed, must have its ears 
pierced after death and before being carried to its grave. 

XI. Some Childhood Customs. 

When a child has one or mote teeth behind the front row, 
some one tells the child:-'* We married you to the dog d ^ 
nnd so (aam“3 some neighbour who keeps a dog). It is believed 
tW to WUI Bcrve t, m.t, tbe «t» teeth M rf£ at the tame 

time as tbe milk teeth fall off. ^ , 

When a child is observed to he gradually wastmg away, it is 

said to suffer from pmi-dm, aud is laid out by its mother 
early one morning before the house has been swept clean, on the 
open space («yan) in front of the hut, and some other woman 
t!kes it up in her arms saying “ Alas 1 alas ! why has such a fine 
child been cast away?” It is believed tha.t ^ 
cases restore tbe child to health. If this expe<hent fads, t^ 
child is expected to be cured if it is weighed in a balance. I 
again weighed after a month or two to see how much it ha 

gained in weight. 

So long as a baby is carried in the mother’s arms or s ung 
her hack, its mother while goiug to some other 
vniage or market-place, either puts a mark of soot between its 
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eyebrows to protect it from the evil eye or evil spirits, o\\ 
while crossing a stream, she generally takes ap a little sanJ^ 
and ties it up at one end of her cloth. On her return journey, 
when her house is in] sight, she takes the sand between the tips 
of her two fingers and throws it away behind her back, 

XI. — ClCATRIZlTIOH AND TaTTOOING. 

Birhor boys of about twelve or thirteen years of age burn 
scalds on each other^s hands with lighted wicks. No bad 
effiects of any sort are said to result from the omission of this 
practice which is now looked upon only as a test of the power of 
manly endurance. It is however different in the case of the 
tattooing of girls# 

Birhor girls of from ten to twelve years of age must have 
tattoo marks made on their arms, chest, chin, nose and the 
upper side of the feet, with an iron needle. No tattoo marks are 
made either on the forehead or the temples as amongst the 
Oraons. Where possible, a Mahali or Ghasi woman is called in 
to make the tattoo marks. Floral designs are commonly used. 
It is believed that if a girl is not tattooed, her sj^irit will on her 
death remain in the other world {BM) under a semar tree clasp- 
ing its trunk with both her arms, 

XII. — Life in the Dormitories. 

In a Birhor {mdd there are two small huts made of leaves and 
branches of trees, which are used, one as 
<a) The building, dormitory or Gitij-ord for bachelors, and 
the other for spinsters. The two huts are situated generally at 
one end of the settlement and at a little distance from each other. 
The maidens of the t/mdd gather twigs and branches for making 
their dormitory and their parents and other relatives construct 
it. The bachelors gather the materials for the construction of 
their dormitory and they and their relatives construct it. These 
huts are fairly commodious and vary with the size of the settle- 
ment.. The boys^ dormitory has only one door to it, but the 
maidens^ dormitory is generally provided with a second door at 
the baclu 
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Boys are admitted into their ‘dormitory when they are about 
ten years old and sleep there at night until 
Snd^MaSe- their marriage. When a boy is married, he 
gets a separate hat made for himself and 
his wife. Similarly girls are admitted into their gitij-ora at the 
ago of about ten and sleep there at night until marriage. 
In the boys’ dormitory there is no recognized headman, 
allhongh the most intelligent and tactful amongst the inmates is 
recognized as their leader. In the maidens dormitory, an old 
widow of the settlement acts as the guardian of the inmates at 
night. She sleeps at the main door as if to prevent the intrusion 
of outsiders into the dormitory and to keep watch over the 


movements of the girls. 

Although /los^-nuptial immorality is practically uukuowa 
among the Birhors, liaisons betsveen 
(c) Morality in the spinsters are the rule rather 

Dormitories. exception. The back-door to 


the maidens’ dormitory is supposed to enable the girls to go out 
to satisfy calls of nature without disturbing the old duenna. In 
practice, however, this door afiords means of escape to boys 
who may have entered the hut during the absence of the old 
woman and also enables girls to stealthily go out to meet their 
lovers who notify their approach by some preconcerted sound 
genei'ally made with the hand striking the leaves and branches 
forming the wall of the hut. The old woman, even if awake, 
pretends to be asleep and thus connives at these practices. 
Bvery bachelor has his sweetheart amongst the maidens. And 
I am informed by some Birhor elders that to attract a maiden 
he loves, a young man sometimes approaches her without any 
clothes on his body. 

There is, however, a well-recognized rule of fidelity amongst 
Birhor maidens and bachelors. It is considered wrong for any 
boy to go with a maiden who is known to he the sweetheart of 
another boy ; and although such breach of etiti[uette is not 
punished with a fine, the aggrieved hoy has the support of his 
fellows when he seeks to retaliate by himself sleeping with 
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tiio recognized sweetheart of the offending boy. lutlioorj, 
liaisons between unmarried boys and girls are believed to 
offend the spirits and bring ilHuek in bunting. But the only 
result of this theory is to bring perquisites to the Miiti and the 
For to stop detection and disclosure by the Maii 
(diviner) the young men give him some money presents while 
they give the Naya some money to buy a piece of cloth, 
liquor and fowls so that he may appease the offend spirits 
who would otherwise prevent success in hunting. Occasionally, 
supposed spirit-possession is made a iiretence by a young 
man to go with his sweetheart. Thus it sometimes happens that 
when a young man meets his sweetheart at a market, ho begins 
to shake his head violently and in this condition of supposed 
spirit-possession carries off the young woman in his arms in 
the direction of some jungle. The by-standers merely remark 
that some spirit is on him and no harm is meant. 

The premarital liaisons of a Birhor woman are so lightly 
thought of that no Birhor has the slightest objection to marry 
a girl whpm he knows to have been the sweetheart of another 
young man. Thus, in a certain Birlior settlement, I know 
three men, B, R, and 8, who during tlieir bachelorhood were 
inmates of the same dormitory. F, K, and M were among^ 
the inmates of the spinsters'* dormitory in the same settlement. 
During this period, B had F, R had K, and S had M for their 
respective sweethearts. Later, R was married to F, and K and 
M were married to men of other t^ndas^ R, who in his baeiich>r 
days used to regard F as the recognized sweetheart of B, is on the 
best of terms with her now as his married wif^ although B lives 
next door to Mm. Neither R nor B nor F appears to think 
anything of their former relations. 

When any inconvenient consequences follow a premarital 
intrigue, recourse is had to certain medicinal roots to causa 
abortion {dcho). 

XIII. — Minstbuatoji GnsfoM#, 

The menstrual condition of a female is believed to be attend- 
ed with danger to herself as to her settlement# Ihis 
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is true botli o! tlie first menses of a girl as also of her subsequent 
menstrual jperiods. A menstruant female is taboo to the whole 
oommiinity. She may not touch her husband or any other person 
for one whole week from the eommeneement of every menstrual 
flow. During this i)eriod^ she may not cook food or draw 
water^ nor even touch any food or drink meant for others ; she 
must not touch the walls or the roof of her own or any one 
else^s hut j she must not come in contact with the spring or well 
where her tribe-fellows bathe^ or from which they draw water 
she must not touch her husband or any other man, nor enter any 
house except her own ; she may not touch a bed^ but xnust lie 
down alone on the bare ground ; she must not touch fire, althougli 
she may look at it; and she must not walk across a hunting-net. 
It is apparently the supposed dangers of blood that give rise to 
these restrictions. Blood is the pabulum which gives nutriment to 
the spirits, and the sight of blood naturally makes the spirits restive.. 
That is the avowed reason why a menstruant woman is not 
permitted to enter the spirit-huts of the village or even the dding~ 
or inner tabernacle of her own hut where the ancestor-spirits are 
believed to reside. During this period not only may there be no 
sacrifices oi pujd offered to the ord-bongdlco (house-spirits) in the 
menstruant woman^s but but in fact there will be no or 
sacrifice in any family in the settlement. The reason which the 
Birhors now assign for this prohibition is the fact that in the 
event of any sacrifice offered in the settlement, the members of 
the menstruant female^s family would have to go without their 
share of the sacrificial meat. Indeed, if in ignorance of the fact 
tliat a female in the idn4a is in her menses, any Birhor in the 
fdnda offers a sacrifice to his home-spirits {ora^longdko), the mens* 
iruaiit female and, in case she is married, her husband must not 
partake of any portion of the sacrificial meat or any food cooked 
in the new earthen pot used in preparing the sacrificial food. 
Should they do so they are liable to be afflicted with some serious 
illness. Should a menstruant woman touch a man even by 
accident, the latter is, it is believed, sure to fall ill. In the case 
of the Hembrom and Bhuiya dans of Birhors it is believed that 
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if a meM^tmaiit female of those clans tonclies a man even hj 
chance; the hnshand of the woman is sure to die either of illness 
or by a fall from a tree or by being devoured by a tiger set on 
by some spirit; and if she infringes any of the other taboos men- 
tioned above; two individuals of her clan will be carried away by 
death* 

These taboos are removed on the eighth day after the woman 
has become ceremonially clean by taking a bath and having her 
clothes boiled in water mixed with ashes and then washing them.^ 
in cold water. 


MISCELLANEOUS- GOM^RIBUTIONS, 

I.— Note 021 i.*ve sculptured stoaes dis- 
covered in a ruined teraple near 
Burajkund springs in tke District 
of Hazaribagli. 

By F. M. Hollow, 

I took the opportunity the other day of visiting somcs 
hot springs near Barakatta Thanah in the Hazarihagh District- 
The springs are about miles east of Barakatta and half a mile 
south of the Grand Trunk Road, A description of the springs 
is to be found in Dr, Hooker’s Himalayan Journal (Volume I, 
Chapter II) ; the cold spring mentioned by him is now a stagnant 
pool, and only two out of the four liot springs are alive. But 
what interested me more than the springs was the discovery of 
five pieces of sculptured stone near the site of the ruined temple 
mentioned by Dr, Hooker ; from the sculpturing on them I am 
inclined to think that this temple, to which these stones belong, 
was of Buddhistic origin. 

The temple was situated on an elevation at the head o! 
the springs about tSO yards away ; it is now in ruins, only portions 
of tliree walls of wha.t was x><^ihaps an outer entrance room of 
the temple now remain standing. These with the remains of 
the fallen cupola of the temple are now roofed over with dry 
leaves and branches, to form a room, in which the five stones 
are housedr The floor and walls were plastered over with mud 
and were clean, and from the marks of Vermillion on the stones, 
it is obvious that the place is still used as a shrine. The 
original temple appears to have been built of brick and mortar 
faced with sandstone. The five sculptured stones were most 
probably in origin ornamental, forming parts of the general 
scheme of dccoiuiions inside the temple. The figures and 
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designs are engraved in relief on plain black stones and are 
very beautiful and symmetrical. One of them is placed in a 
niche in the eastern mil of the room^ it is rectangular in shape^ 
with its top rounded off about 2| feet in length and one foot 
in breadth^ the figure on it is that of Buddha sitting with 
hands raised to the elbows^ bent back^ with the palms of his 
hands turned outwards and level with his shoulders. In a 
niche in the opposite wall is a similarly shaped stone, but the 
figures on it are that of a woman standing with four hands^ 
locally recognized as Bhagwati; and one on either side of her at 
her shoulders and at her feet four smaller standing women 
figures. The remaining three pieces have been embedded in a 
mud wall of recent date built up against the ruins of the fallen 
cupola. The left-hand piece is a long rectangular slab of stone 
about four feet high and a foot broad ; it is covered over from top 
to bottom with most beautiful engravings in sections of various ‘ 
designs ; it is capped with a temple resembling the figure in the 
plaque pictured on tlie front pagq of tho^ Bihar and 
Orissa Eeseareh Society Journal ; at its base is the figure of 
Buddha sitting with his hands and legs crossed. On the left of 
this slab is a pyramidal shaped slab with the figure of a woman 
standing similar to the figure on the slab in the western niche. 
One of the arms of this figure is broken. On its left is aii arch of 
stone, semicircular in form and three or four feet long ; along the 
top of the arch are five pinnacles cut out of it like the points of a 
crown ; the centre and two end ones are shaped like the figures 
in the plaque, and the two on either side of the centre one have 
machicolated tops. But all have the sitting figure of Buddha with 
arms and legs crossed engraved in their centres. This arch 
appears to have formed part of a doorway or window as it has 
been chiselled out of rough sandstone. Local tradition says 
that the stones rose out of the earth of their own accord. This 
at least proves their antiquity, and removes the suspicion of their 
having been brought from somewhere else* The stones were in 
all probability found among the ruins of the temple and set up 
iliero by some Brahmin who, io safeguard them from spoliation 
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and to ensure the- future utility of tlie slirine> ascribed to tbem 
a divine origin. I feel sure tliat if excavations are made at the 
spot where the ruins of the cupola lie^ more interestmg relies 
%vould be found'. My description may not be sufficiently 
accurate to satisfy the curiosity of minds better trained than 
myself in these matters, but my object in writing of them will 
be f unfilled if * it should induce any of them to visit the spot 
himself. 


II.— King Pratapa Rudra Deva of Orissa 
and his Sarasvati Vilasa 

By Tarini Charan Bath, B. A. 

Pratapa Rudra Dova Gajapatlii was a very famous king of 
aueiont Orissa who ruled over an extensive country, during the 
first tpiarter of the sixteenth century a.d. He belonged to the 
Solar Dynasty and with him the fame and glory of the ancient 
kingdom of Orissa may be said to have waned. Ilis country 
extended from the Ganges in the North to the mouth of the 
Krishna river in the South- and he even carried aims as far 
as Eameswara at the extreme south, successfully for a time. He 
was the son of Purushottama Deva Gajapathi of Kanchi- 
Kaveri fame, by his beloved Oueen Padmavati or Rupambika, 
the daughter of the king of Karnata, whom he had taken 
prisoner during his expeditions. King Kapileudra or Kapiles- 
vara Deva of Orissa was the giandfather of Prataparudra. He 
founded the Solar Dyirasty after the extinction of the well- 
known Ganga family. Prataparudra Deva was the author or 
compiler of a most valuable treatise on Hindu Law known by 
the name of ' Sarasvati Yilasa ■’ or ' Recreations of the Goddess 
of Learning ' which is oven to this day an authority along with 
the Mitakshara in Orissa and South India. Several writers on 
Hindu Law commencing from Sir Charles Grey (afterwards 
Chief Justice of Bengal) to Mayne including Grady, 
Maonaghten, Morley, Strange, Thompson, Tagore and others 
have spoken highly of this legal compilation of the Orissan King. 
But owing to the confusion and dismemberment that followed 
the demise of the Great King in Orissa, the valuable treatise on 
Hindu Law seems to have not been given the due prominence 
in the country. It appears to have been better known in South 
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Orissa (Madras Presidency) than in its northern portion. The 
date of the compilation may be safely assigned to 1515 a.d« 

For some time the work was but blindly attributed to the 
Tclingana King Prata];)arudra Deva Ganapati of the Kakatiya 
Dynasty of Warangal. The book is in highflowii Sanskrit 
language and anybody who has the patience to go through it 
will certainly find out the real author. Palm-leaf manuscript 
copies of the book have been found even in Travaneore, Mysore^ 
Coimbatore^ Tanjore and other places in the Souths written in 
the Old Grantha; Tamil and Telugu characters. 

The work is an extensive one comprising the whole body 
of Hindu religious^ moral and civil laws of the country. It 
does not omit even the customary law of land tenure. In the 
introduction to the book it is stated that the King composed it 
with a view to remedy the difficulties arising from the existence 
at that time of several authoritative works on law^ whose 
doctrines were in conflict with each other. On the fundamental 
question of the character of the ownership of property^ the 
treatise is the most pronounced of all the works as yet known, 
on the secular side of the controversy. 

The King is celebrated for his great wisdom, ability, valour, 
learning and religious knowledge. His skill In the art of warns 
well as Civil Government was eminent. The introductory chapter 
of the book records his extensive literary accomplishments. He 
is said to have composed commentaries and popular narratives. 
He was a director of dramas and arranged the Dharmasastra. 
He was very fond of disputes and controversies on points of 
theology. He was devout and built several temples. The 
Great Vaishnava Reformer Sri Chaitanya came to Orissa in his 
time and was much adored by him. 

The hook clearly makes mention of the successful and famous 
Kanchi Kaveri Expedition of his father King Purushottama Deva 
which is not fully believed by some sceptics, who are 
few. Rev. Thomas Poulkes translated from the original 
Sahsbrft the portion of the book on ^ Daya Bhaga or ^ Law of 
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Inberitance -' in 1881. This out of print and not 

available. ' /■ 

The Uriya people may rightly feel prond of such a worthy 
production of one of their ancient kings. But it is to be 
regretted that the work has not been yet fully published and 
translated. It is hoped that steps will be taken soon in the 
direction by all concerned and also the benign Government 
which has been doing so much in respect of such ancient and 
valuable oriental records. 



HI — The Naik Cast©. 

By Frameshwar Xiall» M* A., Barrister-at-Law* 

I looked into tlie volume of the Census Report dealing witli 
Bengal^ Bihar and Orissa for this caste but I could find no 
reference to it. Probably its obscurity is due to its being looked 
aipon as disreputable. But ^vhatever may be the cause of its 
•omission it is well known that the caste exists and flourishes 
in Bihar and the neighbouring provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
Whether it is to be found in the Punjab I cannot say, but 
I should not feel surprised if it also exists there. If the name 
Naek is not used in the Punjab some other name is used for the 
corresponding class of people. In Bengal the caste is not to 
be found though castes of hereditary male and female 
musicians and dancers of various grades of respectability 
•are to be found in Bengal as well as in other parts of India. 

It would be interesting to know if the caste, or something 
corresponding to it, is mentioned in the ancient literature of 
the Hindus. I have referred to the Hindi Bhakt-Mala. Thera 
we have an illustration of how even the faithful performance 
cf the duties of this caste with a thorough devotion to the deity 
may lead to salvation* The caste certainly did exist in Muhamma- 
dan times. In Sanslait literature the castes of Nata (dancers) 
and Vita (^piibiic^) are found. The professional dancing women 
appear as early as the time of the Buddha. It was not even then 
•a recent institution. The Buddha was invited to dine by a mem- 
ber of this fraternity and went to her house with all his monks. 
This was in the town of Vaisali (in North Bihar). It gave rise 
to a great deal of scandal among the more respectable residents 
•of the town and they came to him and asked him about it and 
thus provided an occasion fox one of his great sermons. 
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The caste name I^deH is derived from the technical Ndyakc^ 
of Hindu Dramaturgy. Ndyaka is the hero and 'Ndyihd is the 
heroine. They are divided into different classes. Hindi boots 
'On Ndyika-hJieda are reproduced from Sanskrit works. Evident- 
ly Ndek and Naelc-d are names acquired from Hindi literature 
in Muhammadan times. 

Whatever the antiquity and the history of the caste may be 
its present-day customs and mode of life are particularly interest- 
ing. Further enquiries disclose that there are two broad 
divisions of the caste. One Hindu and the other Muhammadan. 
The Hindu section is divided into numerous subdivisions. 
Their marriage and other social ceremonies afford glimpses into a 
peculiar state of moral and social development. They have 
family gods of their own — ^not the usual gods of the Hindu 
pantheon but gods that are yet below that stage — though fast 
advancing to that status. Some of those deities iequire animal 
sacrifices— like the Jehovah of the early Hebrews and the Kali and 
• Durga of the present day Hindus in some parts of North-East India, 
But the bulk of the gods are of a milder nature and are content 
with offerings of flowers^ perfume, and sweets. There are always 
songs and music offered to them, hut this is common with the 
•other Hindus to almost all the deities. They also worship their 
musical instruments — Sarangi, tahlay mridangy mtafy etc. (the 
harmonium flute is a recent arrival at the Naik Olympus } This 
is like the worship of martial weapons by Rajputs — the 
Kshatriyas. The Naiks celebrate the festival of the spring — 
which is a remnant of the classical Vasantotsava of 
Sanskrit literature. Songs are sung in every Naik home. Gifts of 
the beautifully scented mango blossom are exchanged in the 
fraternity and are also given to non-Naik friends and patrons. 
This is again an ancient symbolism. The mango blossom in 
Sanskrit literature is the favourite emblem of the god Cupid 
. (Kama) who uses it as ends to his arrows. It represents spring, 
Gwalior which is the most sacred spot for Hindu musicians is a 
place of their pilgrimage. The Naiks go there to do honour to the 
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tomb of Tan Sen^ tbe Hindu conTert of Akbar's time^ and tho 

Prince of musicians of his time. 

The philosophy of theNaeba is that she considers her material 
self as distinct from her spiritual self^ which she thinks can be in 
all purity deyoted to the serYice and worship of the deityt 
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I' — Minutes ot an Ordinary Meetinig; of tli<3 
Bikar and Orissa Research. Society* 
keld at tke Patna College, on Monday, 
tke 22nd April, 1918. 

The Hon'ble Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, c.si ^ i.c.s.^ Vioe-President^ 
in the Chair. 

]\tr. K. P. Jayaswal read a paper on llindn EepMics, 

The lecturer discussed the significance of the words SahgJui 
and Gana in Paniiii and the Mahi-Bharata. The classes of Sang/iaB 
as found in Panini'^s Grammar and Kantilya^s Artha-Sasira were 
pointed out. Various constitutions gathered from Sanskrit , Pali 
and Greek sources were classified as Democracy, Aristocracy and 
a mixed constitution based on these two. The earliest known in- 
stances of Noil-Monarchical Governments were traced back to C. 1000 
B, c. Procedures of deliberations in the assembly of Eahglian 
were detailed from the Vinaya which were found very interesting 
owing to the many similarities with the present-day procedures. 

The Vice-President referred to similar rules of procedure des- 
cribed for deliberations and discussions, laid down for Buddhist 
monks in the So-Sor Thar-pa and other Tibetan books. Which are still 
followed at the present day. They were undoubtedly borrowed, the 
Vice-President pointed out, from the original Buddhist literature 
of India,. . 

After thanking the lecturer the meeting was dissolved. 

Tlie paper is part of a book by the lecturer on the Consti*'*^ 
futional History of India and as the whole book is being printed 
uiilependenily, the paper wifi not be published in the JoumaL 



II.— Proceedings of a Meeting of tlie Conn- 
cil of t!he Biliar and Orissa Hesearcli. 
Society held at tlie Society’s office 
on Stli April 1918 at €-30 p.m. 

Pee.sent. 

1. Ilon'lde Mr. E . H. C. MMlsli, c.s.i., i.c.s., in tlie 

Chair. 

2. Iloii’ble Mr. J- G. Jennings^ M. a. 

3. Eahn S. C. Eoj^ m.a.^ b.l. 

4. Professor J. N* S>amacl(lar, b.a.j r.B.E.s., p.u.h.s. 


5. K.P. Jayaswal^ Esq-, m.a. (Oxon.)., Secretary# 

(1) The minutes of the last meetings were read and confirmed* 

(2) The following new members were elected 


Kame. 

Place. 

Proi osed by— 

1. Babu Kailaspati Sabay, B. A. 

Buxar... ... 

Professor J. M. Samaddar, 

2. Mr. Sbabab-nd-din Kbuda* 
bpfekbsb. 

Patna 

Mr. Parmesliwar Pal. 

3. Mr. 0- C. Ganguly 

Calcutta 

Mr. K P. Jayaswal, 

4. Mr. H. B. Bbide 

Bliaonngas.’ 

Bitto. 

5. Mr. G. Siccard, 0. X 

TiicLiuopidy 

Bitto. 

6. Mr. P. B. Bas (Life Member) 

Bankipore 

Ditto. 

7. "Rai Krisbna Das ... ' 

. 

Benares 

Bitto. 

8. Br. Mabiuood; Bar.-at-Law 

Bankipoie 

Bitto, 

9, Mr. Iyer 

Goobin Stiie 

Babu S, C. Boy. 

10. Hou’ble Mabaraja Bahadur 
Sir RavancBwar Prasad 

Singh, K.C.I.E., of Gldbaur 
(Life Member, ) 

Gidbaur 

Prof. J, K. Samaddar. 

IL Mr. S. M. Kalim 

Patna 

Bitto, 

12. Babu Kiimar Bevendra 
Prasad, 

Arrah 

Vice-President. 
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S, The question of the purchase of books from the grant of 

1,000 made by the Government to the Society for the 
Library wa^ considered and a list of boobs to be purchased was 
prepared. 

The Secretary was also requested to obtain price lists of iho 
Pali Text Book Society's publications and of the Mysore, Baroda 
and Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and also of the back numbers oE 
tbc Journal of the Folklore Society up to date aud of the Journal 
of the Eoyal Anthropological Institute up to 1915. 

4. The application of Babu Eaj Klshore Narain, late clerk 
of the Society, for leave for a year was granted, as he has been 
allowed to take a post in Mesopotamia. He was also allowed 
to retain a lien on his appointment. 

The Secretary said that he had appointed a temporary clerk 
who is working satisfactorily. 

The Vice-President said that he had received a number of 
applications for the post of clerk of the Museum from which a 
suitable clerk might be obtained. The temporary clerk has not 
passed the Matriculation Examination. 

The appointment of a clerk was left to the Vice-President. 

5. The Secretary reported that ho had appointed Muham- 
mad Siddlq Alam to the post of Daftari sanctioned by the 
Council. The appointment was confirmed, 

6. The holding of a meeting for reading of papers and dis- 
cussion thereon was considered. Mr. Jayaswal kindly said that 
he would read a paper on Eepuhlics in Hindu Times''. It 
was resolved that the Principal of the Patna College bo asked 
if he will kindly allow the meeting to be held at the Laboratory 
of the Patna College at 6-30 p.m. on the 23^nd April. 

7. The Vice-^President said that Bahu Sarat Chandra Eoj 

is resigning the Curatorship of the Museum so as to be able to 
devote his time to his Ethnological enquiries and his researehes 
into 'the Asur Burial Sites and thatE© wJffli rcjpire a clerk and a 
peon for the purpose of and to accompany ‘Mm on these enquiriM* 
He'wisheis to have the Museum Who wa^ formerly 

clerk of .the Ensearnb Society and worked mix him m hk 
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previous enquiries. Tlie cl^k's present pay as Museum clerk is 
Rs. 30—4-50. 

Resolved that Government be asked to make an annual grant 
of Es. 600 to Babu Sarat Chandra Roy which will provide for 
a clerk on a pay up to Rs. SO, a peon on Rs. 8 and monthly 
contingencies of Rs. 1^. 

Babu Sarat Chandra Roy asked that the amount of con- 
tingencies may be fixed at Rs. as he has no typewriting 
machine and will therefore have to incur extra expense in getting 
his matter type-‘wrltten4 

It was also resolved that Government be asked to grant 
Travelling Allowance at First Class rates to Babu Sarat 
Chandra Roy, which he at present draws as Curator of the 
Museum and also Travelling allowance to the clerk and peon at 
the usual Government rates. Also as Babu Sarat Chandra 
Roy^s enquiries may require him to halt for more than 10 days 
in one place, that he aud his clerk and peon when accompany- 
ing him, be exempted from Article 1 056, Civil Service Regular 
tions- 

It was also resolved that, as Babu S. C. Roy is returning to 
Ranchi, which will be his headquarters, the grant now recom- 
mended, may be paid to him direct, rather than to the Society 
for payment to Babu S. G. Roy. 

8. Professor Samaddar brought to notice that the Honorary 
J Treasurer has no peon and that a considerable part of the time of 

his own servant is taken up in taking money to and drawing 
money from the Bank, and other work of the Honorary Treasurer. 
Professor Samaddar was willing to use his own servant for this 
purpose. It was resolved that an allowance of Rs. 4 per month 
be paid to the Honorary Treasurer for remuneration of his servant 
for these duties commencing from the 1st April# 

9. Professor Samaddar requested permission to translate into 

Bengali some of the articles in the Journal and to use the blocks 
of the illustrations. He said that permission had already been 
granted to him to do this in the case of Dr. Spooner^s papers on 
thfe Plaqtie* It wfs resolved, that as the copyright 
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of the papers in the Sooiety^s J onrnal belongs to the authors, the 
Council cannot give a general permission, but will consider any 
particular case, for which the permission of the author will have 
to be obtained.* 

10. It was resolved that the Journal bo not sent to those 
members who have not paid their arrears of subscription. 

This will not, however, apply to the subscription for the cur- 
rent year. But notices should be sent to all members who have 
not paid their subscription for the current year, requesting them 
to do so at once. 

11, The Honorary Treasurer asked to be authorized to com- 
pound with some defaulters by permitting them to pay off their 
arrears by instalments. 

12, It was resolved that Es. 3,000 be deposited in the Bank 
of Bengal on 12 months^ deposit. 

13. It was resolved that a bicycle be purchased for the Chaprasi 
at a cost of Ks. 1 20, 

14, It was resolved that a hand-list of the books in the 
Library be prepared and be published as early as possible. 

15. Government memo. No. dated the 18th March 

1918, forwarding a copy of Government order No, 141-E., dated 
the 8th March 1918, sanctioning the extension of deputation for 
a period of one year with effect from the 1st October 1917, of 
the Pandit Biswanath Eath Kavyatirtha in connection with the 
preparation of a catalogue of the palm-loaf manuscripts in the 
district of Puri, was road and recorded. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 

I,— The Head-dress of Banjara Women. 

W. Orooke, B.A., (retired.) 

Witli the almost; com|)Iete disappearance of the Banjara 
ianda or caravan from the roads of Northern India and the 
Deccan, the traveller misses one of the most picturesque types of 
Indian life. No one who has ever met one of their parties on 
the march with a string of pack animals and cattle for sale can 
ever forget the sturdy, determined bearing of the men, the bokh 
confident appearance and strange dress of the women. 

The dress of Banjara women m the Central Provinces was 
thus described by the late Mr. R. V. Eussell : '' Women often 

have their hair hanging down besides the face in front and 
woven behind with silver threads into a plait down the back. 
This is known as AnthI {anti), and has a number of cowries at 
the end. They have large bell-shaped ornaments of silver tied 
over the head and hanging down behind the ears, the hollow part 
of the ornament being stuffed with sheep^s wool dyed; and to 
these are attached little bells, while the anklets on the feet are 
also hollow and contain little stones or balls, which tinkle as 
thev move. They have skirts, and separate short cloths drawn 
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across tlie shoulders according to tlie northern fashion, usually 
red or green in colour, and along the skirt-horders double lines of 
cowries are sewn. Their breast-cloths are profusely ornamented 
with needle-work embroidery and small pieces of glass sewn into 
them, and are tied behind with cords of many colours whose ends 
are decorated with cowries and beads. Strings of beads, ten to 
twenty thick, threaded on horse-hair, are worn round the neck. 
Their favourite ornaments are cowries, and they have them on 
their dress, in their houses, and on the trappings of their bullocks. 
On the arms they have ten or twelve bangles of ivory, or, in 
default of this, lac, horn, or cocoa-nut shelP'’. ^ Mr. Valentine 
Ball remarked that he was ^^at once struck by the peculiar 
costumes and brilliant clothing of these Indian Gipsies. They 
recalled to my mind the appearance of the Gipsies of the Lower 
Danube and Wallachla'^'^. ^ 

But, as Mr. Russell states, ^Hhe most distinctive ornament 
of a Banjara married woman is, however, a small stick about 
6 inches long made of the wood of the kliair or catechu. In 
Nimar this is given to a woman by her husband at marriage, and 
she wears it afterwards placed upright on the top of the head, the 
hair being wound round it, and the head-cloth draped over it in 
a graceful fashion. Widows leave it off, but on re-marriage 
adopt it again. The stick is ‘known as cliunda by the Banjaras, 
but outsiders call it smgh or ^ horn In Yeotmal, instead of 
one the women have two little sticks fixed upright in the hair. 
The rank of the woman is said to be shown by the angle at which 
sbe wears this horn ® 

^ Trihes and castes of the Central Frovinoesj ii, 144f : Id. J^imdr 
Qaxetteer, (1908) i, 7l£. ; C. Brown, K. V, Russell, 4 Yeotmal Gazetteer, (1903) 
i69. 

® Jungle life in India, 616. For ofclier accounts of the dress of Banjara 
women see W. Crooke. Trihes and Cades of the North-West F r ovine e$ and 
Ondh, i, 165 ; M. Kennedy, Notes on the Criminal classes in the Bombay Fresl- ^ 
dency,4i\ Bombay Gazetteer, ix, part 2, S5; JBlhnograjyhic Survey, Bombay, 
Monograph, No. 140, page 4. 

^ Op. ciL ii, 185. Plates, Biciionary of Urdu, classical Kindi and 
Mnglish, 8. chohdd, *^t)xQ QQilQi a woman’s hair, top-knot, usually 

applied to the hair of an old woman 
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I propose in tMs paper to discuss the origin^ distribution^ and 
meaning of this cui ions form of head-dress. 

To begin with the people of the Plains of India. In the 
s Vedas mention is made of a kind of dress nailed opizsnj a word 
which probably means "‘ a plait"" used in dressing the hair of 
>Yomen, but apparently in earlier times of men also. Geldner 
supposes that the original meaning of the word was horn 
but this seems to be doubtful.^ The name of the tribe mention- 
ed in the Rigyeda under the title Visanin seems to mean having 
iiorns j"" and it has been suggested that perhaps their helmets were 
horn-shape or ornamented with horns.® In one of the reliefs 
from the Buddhist Stupa of Sanchi women are represented as 
wearing a peculiar head-gear^ tufts or plumes^ and horn-shaped 
^ ornament. General Maisey^, commenting on these sculptures, 
connects this type of ornament with the ‘‘-horned or rayed 
divinities of mythology /" and he adds that among Indian Bud- 
dhists the horn seems to have been formed by the top-knot of the 
hair, twisted np with folds of the turban | and the Sanchi 
sculptures show it as worn by men as well as by women. A 
manufactured imitation of this, called tbe Chudamaha or Chura- 
mani, is still worn by Hindu women,® and is of special value 
because it was the distinguishing ornament of Sita, the faithful 
wife of the God Eamchandra. Among the Indian Buddhists 
also the ornament had a divine sanction and origin. The prince 
Siddhartha, before he became an ascetic, twisted his top-knot 
and turban together, and cut them off ; and the severed 
head-gear was at once carried by tho Devas to heaven, and be- 
came a sacred relic of Sakya, called the Choudamaha or great 
head-dress" ^ 

* A. A. Macdonell, A. B. Keith, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, i, 1 

M. Bloomfield, Atharva~veda, Sacred Books of the East, xlii, 638f, 

s Vedie Index, ii, 

® Monier-Williains, Sansl:rit Dictionary, gives chud&Miani, a jewel worn bj 
men and women on the top of the head. A drawing in C. Coleman, Mythology of 
the Mind us, page 23, shows Sita. wearing a jewel on the top of her head. 

I F. C. Maisey, SdncU and Us Me^ins, 49 : Plates xii, xnn. 
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' From. Mr. Timrston^s account of "tlie Lainbodis of Madras it 
■ appears that they do' not - wear the ^^horn^^ head-dressj, but the 
married' are distinguised from unmp^rried women in other ways. 
Wien they are carrying, wa.ter^ they are ^"^fastidioiis in the adornment 
of the pad^ called ga^a^ .which is placed on their . heads. They 
cover it with cownies and attach to it an embroidered eloth^ 
called ornamented with tassels and cowries/^ ^ The 

vnmen of Malabar have a curious habit of arrangiag their hair. 
Among the younger Avomen the coil rises like a tapering column 
on the head^ while that of their elders is almost circular in form^ 
lying on the leftside overlthe forehead.^ The only ease which 
I have noticed of women in the plains wearing a head-dress like 
that of the Banjaras is among the Soiris^ a vaginnt tribe in the 
Ghazipur district of the United Provinces of Agra and Oiidh, 
According to Doctor Oldham, they strongly resemble the Gipsies 
of Europe, their women wearing a tartan dress and a kind of horn 
projecting from the forehead as an ornament A ^ 

It is in the Himalaya and the adjoining regions to the north 
of this mountain chain that the closest parallels to the Banjara 
head-dress can be found. The royal ladies of the Ye-tha coun- 
try [ probably the Ephthalites or White Huns ] Avear state robes, 
which trail on the ground three feet and more i they have special "" 
train-hearers for carrying these lengthy robes. They also wnaron 
their heads a honi, in length eight feet and more^f three feet of 
its length being red corah Again, speaking of Hi-mo-ta-lo 
or Himataia, 'the modern Kunduz, the traveller states that 
their wives wear npon their head-dress a -wooden horn about; 
three feet or so in length. Tt has two branches ( a douUehfancIt) 

^ E. Tliiirston, Tribes and Castes of Scuiliern India, iv. 219. 

® E. Thurston, Tribes and Castes of Southern India, v. 812, with a p1ioto« 
graph ; L. K, Anantha Krishna Iyer, Coediin Tribes and Castes, H, 1C2£. with 
a photograx^li. 

Croohe, op. cii, iv. 322. 

S. Peal, Si-pu-Jd BuddJnst Beoords of the Western World, i, Inirod. 
XCi f. Beal remarks in a note.: — soe no other way o£ translating this passngo, 
although It seems puzzling to -know how those roya ladies eould carry sueh an 
ornament as this upon their head . 
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ill front whicli signify'' fattier ami mdtM^of tie' ttiusliami Tiie 
upper horn denotes the fatheiv ■ the dower .one the moilien 
Whichever of /these two dies: first/ one hom^ but 
when .both are dead, they give up this 'style of head-dress"h ^ ^ 

In modern times the Bashgali women wear a head-dress eon* 
sistiiig of a black cap with lappets, and two horns about a foot 
long, made of wood wrapped round with black cloth. ^ » In 
KctMstan ^Hhe horned head-dress is a very peculiar article o! 
attire. It consists of a pad- six inches broad from front to base, 
made of hair covered with black net. This pad rests on the top 
■of the head. From each side in front project upwards and out- 
wards two horns about seven inches long. From the base of 
these front horns two other run backwards and downwards over 
the pad, parallel to each other, and two and a half inches apart, 
tapering slightly to a blunt point. All the horns are about an 
inch in diameter at the base, and arc inade of the same materiai 
as the pad.... The western Slah-posh -women wear an identical 
head-dress, except that it is narrower, and the front horns are 
much shorter, not more than half the length of those worn by the 
women of the Bashgiil Valley. These short horns peep out from 
a covering of cotton-cloth enveloping the whole head-dress. The 
back horns are also comparatively small In the Katir district 
of the Bashgul Valley the peculiar appearance of these horned 
head-dresses is often enhanced hj the custom many women adopt 
of slipping cotton bags over the horns to keep them from dust 
and damp^l ' 

In the Punjab, the male head-dress of the Gaddis of Kangra 
has a -flap round the margin and a peak-like projection in the 
centre, said to represent tlie Kailas of Mani Mahes^-’. ^ ^ 

111 Central Asia the Meau-tze women, as described by 
Diihalde, wear a light board, more than a foot long and five or 

Ihid, 290 . 

is B. Bklduipli, The Tribes of the Emdu Kush, 120. 

Sir G. S. lioKvston, Kafirs of the Rindu>Kus7i,tl%^icl.S\vT. 

E, Gordon, The M oof of the World, 4i0, 

IS H. A. Eoso, of tlte Tribes md Castes of the Tun jab 

and Korth^West Frontier Trovince, W 
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six inehes wide, which they cover with their hair, and fix it with 
wax, so that they seem to have a hair hat An Uigur peo- 

ple called the Yen-to practise fraternal polyandry. If a man 
had no brothers, his wife wore a head-dress or cap with only a 
single horn ; if he had brothers, she added as many points or 
horns as there were brothers/"*^^ 

In the area of Eastern India occupied by tribes of Mongoloid 
affinities, we meet with instances of heM-dresses of a somewhat 
analogous type. The Mishmi priest in Assam wears, attached to 
the front of his head-dress, two appendages like horns, a bandeau 
ornamented with shells, and round the knob of hair at the top of 
the head, a moveable plume which turns like a weathercock. ^ ^ 
The Manipuri gala dress is thus described : A white turban 

is bound tightly round the head, and in front is wound round a 
slumzili a horn-shaped construction of cane bound over with cloth 
or gold braid, and ending above in a loop and below in three flat 
loops which are concealed under the turban. The shumzil is over 
a foot high and curves slightly backwards ; from the loop at 
its end hangs an embroidered streamer. On each side of the 
head a plume made of peacocks^ feathers and the tail feathers of 
the hornbill are inserted in the turban, and sometimes another 
such plume is worn behind, the tipper end passing through the 
loop of the shumziL The whole structure is hound together by 
a narrow band of red and white embroidery wound round and 
round and tied under the chin, with ends hanging down nearly 
to the waist/ ^ ^ ^ According to another account, on gala days 
the costume of a warrior is most handsome. The cane helmet, 
which is sometimes covered with tiger or leopard skin, hears a 
brass disc in front, and three crescents of buffalo horn tipped 
with red hair are fastened to it in front. I have seen a red and 
yellow painted structure made of thin lath worn on the helmet 

Sir H. Yule, Caiha^^ and the 'way Thither^ 2ml ed. ii, 187. 

5’ Ihidii, 223, 

JS. T. Dalton, Desoriytive JEthnology of Bengal, 16 f. 

Lt.«Col,. J. Shu3j;«spoar, Journal of Ihs Royal Athroyological InzUfut^^ 
% (1010), 363 t 
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rising at least two feet above the peak of the cane helmet. This 
looks like a pair of horns which it may be intended to imitate/" ^ 

Passing on to a few analogies outside the Indian aretx of the 
use of horns as a form of decoration, Sir James Frazer, describ* 
ing the Hittite sculptures at Ibreez in the Taurus, writes t 
Among the attributes which mark out the deity of Ibreez as a 
power of fertility the horns on his high cap should not be over- 
looked. They are probably the horns of a bull ; for to primi- 
tive cattle-breeders the bull is a most natural emblem of gene- 
rative force. At Carchemisli, the great Hittite capital on the 
Euphrates, a relief has been discovered which represents a gud 
or priest clad in a rich robe, and \vearing on his head a tall cap 
surmounted by a disc. Sculptures found at the palace of Euynli 
in north-western Cappadocia prove that the Illttites worshipped 
the bull and sacrifi .ed rains to it. Similarly, the Greeks wor- 
shipped the vinegod Dionysus in the form of a bull "h 'With 
this may be compared the representations of the Egyptian dei- 
ties, Halhor and Isis^ with the head of a cow and prominent 
horns, and of the Babylonian storm-god, Ramman, with 
horns. 

The closest parallel to the Banjara head-dress in Asia, out- 
side the Indian area^ is that of the Druse women of Syria. 
Here, too, it distinguishes married from unmarried women, as is 
the case with the pointed cap worn by Jewesses in Tunis. 

Mr. Elworthy regards the Durse head-dress as a survival of the 
Hebrew belief in the horn as an emblem of virile strength; but 
this has been disputed. ^ ^ 

Among tbe North American Indians, there is occasionaliy 
a chief or warrior of so extraordinary renown, that he is allowed 

T. C. Hodson, The JSaga IHhes of Manipur^ 28. 

The Q- olden Bought 3rd ed. Jtdoms, Alits, Osirif, 123. 

G. Maspero, The Dawn of Civilisation, 88, 132, 176, 177, 6C3. 

J. Hastings, JDietiomrg of the- Bible, i, 627, with a drawing ; P. T, 
Elworthy, The BJvil BJge, 199. 

Hastings'^s, oj?. cit. ii, 416. The use of the horn as a aymhol of dignity 
has been fully illustrated by F, T. Elworthy, Morns of Honour, Chap, 1. 
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to wear horns on his head - dress which give to his aspect a 
strange and majestic effect. These are made of a}3oiit a third 
part of the horn of a buffalo bull ; the horn liayiiig been split 
from end to end, and a third part of it shaved thin and light, 
and highly polished. They are attached to the top of the head- 
dress on each side^ in the same place that they rise and stand on 
the head of a buffalo ; rising out of a mat of coarse skins and 
barb, which hang over the top of the head-dress, someivhat in 
the form that the large and profuse locks of hair hang and fall 
over the head of a buffalo bulk'’’ ^ 

The high cap, again, is in many places a mark of dignity. 
We find it in the representations of Egyptian, Babylonian, and 
Assyrian gods and goddesses,, kings and warriors. ^ ^ On the 
Hammurabi Stela the high cap of the seated deity differentiates 
him from his adoring servant, and we find similar caps on the 
banner of Ashur-nasir-pal. 

The Scythians wore very high, pointed head-gear, of which 
many examples have been recorded from recent excavations. ” ® 
In Persia, the cap of . Alp Arslan (1029-72 A. D.) w'as said to 
be two yards in height from the top of his moustaches. The 
Plamen Dialis at Eome woi'e a high conical cap, called alboga- 
leTUs^ made from the skins of animals slain at the saerihce. On 
the top of the cap was inserted the apex^ properly so called. A, 
spike of olivewood projected from the filiis or cap, and was 
bound to it by a woollen thread made from the wool of a 
victim. 

Again, the use of horns as a protective against witchcraft, 
the Evil Eye, or other forms of black magic, is common. Pro- 
fessor W. Sidgew^ay has shown that primitive peoples were in 

Q, Cafclin, "Letters and Lfotes on the Manners, Customs, and Condition 
of the l^orth American Indians^ Atli ed. (1844) i, 106 t, plates 14, 64, 91. 

^ Gv Maspero, oj?. eit, 82, 189, 202, 545, 602, 655, 719 j Id, The Mru^^le of 
iU iS^atkes, 36, 96, 355, 439, 483, 525, 624, G29, 636, 637. 

J. P. Handcock, Mesojootamia Archmology, 198, 223. 

G. BawUnson, Serodotus, 3rd ed. iii, 68 j E. H. Minns, Scythians amf 
Creels, 55, 57, 63, 97, 239. 

E. G. Browne, Literary History of Lersia from Firdaii'si fo Sadi, 176. 
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tlie habit o£ wearing, as amulets^ hornSj claws^ or tusks of the 
most powerful and dangerous animals. These claws or tuskg 
were often placed base to base, and the crescent form resulted. 
The Muhammadans in using the crescent as their symbol adopt- 
ed a pre-existing type, and the association of the crescent with 
the moon was a later development. Certain Himalayan 
tribes, like the Limbus and Lushais, place skulls of animals, 
with the horns, outside their dwellings, not so much as trophies 
of skill in the chase, as charms against evil sjurits ; in the same 
way the beams in the front of the roofs in houses of these and 
neighbouring tribes are often lent or curved to represent liorns. ^ ^ 
It has also been suggested that the high-peaked horn 
head-dress originated in the belief in the sanctity of the head 
which persons under taboo were prohibited from to ucliing. 

But of this I have found no satisfactory evidence in India. 

On the whole it is, perhaps, safer to regard the high-peaked 
head-dress as a mark of dignity, used in more than one of the 
instances already quoted to distinguish ladies of rank, or married 
from unmarried women. When we endeavour to explore deeper 
the origin of the practice no satisfactory facts are available. 
The use of a stick or horn to raise in a conical form the sheet 
covering the head may be based on the desire to secure protec- 
tion from witchcraft or from the Evil Eye, or on some other ma- 
gical intention. It may be merely a survival of some tribal 
fashion of which the history of ancient and modern European 
female dress supplies many instances. Its chief interest lies in 
the fact that it suj)plies an examine of tlie conservatism of Ori- 
ental fashions in dress. Its persistence in the Himalaya 
extends for at least fifteen hundred years. 

80 Journal of JRoman Studies, i, 212 with pliotograjjLs. 

31 Ifa;?, vii (1907). 14i) 

L. A. WadcleU, The Buddhism of Tilei, 486. W.Grooko, 3? ocular Beligiom 
and Tolhl re of Northern India 2nd ed. ii, 225 : Sir T. E. Gordon, The Boof 
of the World, 814: T. C. Hodtjon, The Naga Tribes of Maniimr, 43 ; Id. 
The Meilheis, B F. Drew, Jammoo and Kashmir Territories, 259. 

, Drazer, cH, Taboo and the BeriU oj the Soul ISO^ 252 fL 
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It is temptiBg to speculate whetlier the use of this form of 
dress by the Banjaras throws any light on the origin of this 
interesting people. We have seen that the closest analogies to 
it within the Indian area are found in the Himalayas/ the 
Hindu-kush; and the tracts adjoining these mountain systems. 
This may suggest the inference that the Banjaras have their 
origin from one of the tribes which joined in the invasion of the 
Ephthalites or White Hnns, multitudes of whom entered Persia 
and India during the fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian 
era. There are some indications in the appearance, manners^ 
and customs of the Banjaras which suggest that in their present 
form they may have originated in Rajputana and Gujarat^ 
whence in later times they migrated to the Deccan. They may 
have been connected with the Gurjaras, one of the leading Hnn 
tribes which settled in those regions. One of the most power- 
ful Banjto sections in the Dec:^an is known as Charan, and they 
may possibly be a branch of that remarkable group of genealo- 
gist, graziers, and cattle-dealers who, like their kinsmen the 
Bhats, were treated with great respect by the Rajpnts and other 
tribes of Rajputana and Gujarat. The Bhats and Charans may 
represent the tribal priests of the Gurjaras before they accepted 
the ministrations of the Brahmans. But the use of a single 
article of dress/ however, remarkable, is hardly a sufficient basis 
for any wide ethnological speculation. 



BANJARA CI.OTHING ANB HKAD-DHKSS. 

• [The lady wearing the dress is a 
European, j 


Banjara dress and “horn. 
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II.— Revised Notes 
on the 

Brahmin Empire.* 

By K. P# JayaswaL 
I, — Thk Bbahmin Caste op the Sunga;?. 

The identification of the Suhgas made by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Sastn is an important discovery in the 
field of Indian History. It throws a flood of light on the period 
marking the close of the Maurya rule and explains many 
matters which remained subject of speculation, Mr. Sastrfs 
identification that the Sungas were Brahmins is based on the 
enumeration of the Sungas amongst a pravara list. ^ It 
receives confirmation from other sources which I notice below. 

In 1911 I published some essays in the legal journal the 
CalcxiMcb IVeehly JSloteSy on a comparative 
study of certain legal doctrines of the Manmxp* 
Dharma’^SdS'ra, There I came to the con- 
clusion that the metrical Bharma-Sdstta was composed under 
the reign of Pushya-Mitra. The extreme hostility of the 
Bharma-^dstra towards the Sudra and especially the Sudra 
as ^ ruler and the Sudra as a high official, a judge, was 
taken by me to refer to the facts of the Maurya dynasty and 
probably also to their short-lived predecessors, the Nandas. 
Within the memory of recorded history of^ the Hindus, the 
Nandas and the Mauryas were the only ^udra rulers. The 
injunction with regard to the Sudra rule could not have been 
laid down before^the fact of a Sudra rule. ^ 

^ Originally written in 1913 and puMished in 1914 Tlie notes 

Have been revised and new data incorporated, . 

^ J. and Proc. A. S. B. 1912, p. 267» 

^Xn my Tagore Lectures (Lecture I) I discuss the date of the Manava-Dhanna- 
Sastra, and arrive at the conclusion that the fork was composed between c. m 
E. C. aiid 120 B. C. 


The Manava-Dharma 
S^tra. 


* J 
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BBAHMIS EMPIEE, 

The claim of the Bi’ahmin in the DJia f ma-Sadra is esaggor- 
at ed mainly as against the.' Sndra.' For this reason I felt a 
strong suspicion that the antagonist nf the Maiirya Smlra was 
probably a Brahmin. ■■■ Thiswvas "coufirm.ed by .the' eurious . Sloka^ 
the iOOth of the last chapter p£ the Dharma Sastra. 

ii . 

./‘^Tt is the hmioQT-of-the-Ve&ic &GienGe who deserves the 
leadership of the army ' (Senapatya)^ sovereignity^ likewise the 
chiefship of the exeoiitive, and the oyeiiordship oz the whole 
people/'^' 

The legalist hore^ as I pointed out in the Weekly Notea^ is 
very probably referring to the orthodox hn’o, the Senapaii 
Pnsliya-Mitra^ who defeated the Greeks,, obtained 
sovereignty and followed a vigorous executive policy in restoring 
the orthodox system. The strong assertion tliat a Vc^hivit 
(a Brahmin cf. XII. lOi-lOS) deserves Senapatpa can only be 
explained as a reference to^ and a defence of; the fact of a Brahmin 
Senapatjja, 

InTaranatha there is the noteworthy statement that Pashya- 
Miira^s persecution of Buddhism was the first instance of such 
persecution in history since the death of the Buddha. In this 
connection the hostile attitude of the Mmia/va-DJiarrda-Hmtra 
towards the ^ heretical^ and modern'^ doctrines (Xli, 95**9u) arc 
to be marked; as w^ell as verses 261 and 262 of ckipler XI; 
which lay down that a Brahmau; who knows one of the three 
VedaS; does not commit the least sin in killiug men. 

Apart from the above inferooee, a conclusive piece of 
Tamnafcl^;l^s History evidence On the Subject I found in Taranfilha. 
of Buddliism, Its value lies in the fact that instead of being 

a general statement about a prapara^ it 
speaks definitely of our Pushya-Mitra and his caste. The Brah- 
min caste of Fushya-Mitra is asserted by Taranatha in that he 
describes him to have been the royal purohita der PtmUia 
des lidmgs)} and later on clearly calls him the Brahmin Idng^'* 
{Brahmanenrhdmg) 

(®) ScHcfner, Tarnn&ihd^s Q-esohicMe, des Buddhismas in Indian} Ch- XVU 
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Apj)areiitly Pnshya-Mitra was no!} only an opdiaary Bmlimin 
bni belonged to ilie family of the royal chaj)kin to the Mauryas 
whO; tlioiigli lieterodox since Asoka^s reign^ would bava retained 
the family nominally in their old position. This is very likely 
ill view of Asoka^s policy towards Brahmins, whom he, as a rule, 
places ie/ore the Samamis, in his inscriptions. Pushya-Mitra^s 
family, at the same time, would have had its source of livelihood 
so curtailed as to oblige its members to take to other professions, 
and PiTshja-Mitra, it seems, took to that of arms. The family 
presumably belonged to the neighbourhood of the old cnplial, 
Eajagriha, as a lady relative of Pushya-^Mitra is related by 
Tilranritlia to have come to him from Nalanda.J 

The famiJy oj the 8 mg as is mentioned amongst the Sruna- 
vcdic Brahmins in the Famsa Brahmaua*^ In 
Litcxatuio. Jsvaldyam-Srauta Sutras^ ^ the §uhgas 

are mentioned amongst prominent theological families. ^ 

Paniiii in his grammer, lV-I-117, treats ^uaga as a branch 
of the family of Bharaclvaja^ 

The tlieological importance of the Suhga family as gathered 
from these authorllies is to he considered along with the datum 
of Taranatha, There could not ho any doubt that the Sohgas 
occupied a hlgdi position in the ancient theological world, and 
this lends support to the authorities which are drawn upon by 
Taranatha. 

Fatafijuli, who was a eentemporary of Pushya-Mitra accord- 
ing to his own illustration, in discussing 
Pan infs rule about (VB243Q) gives 

X fe'cliiefucr, p. SI. 

^ laiuche $M%m> 433 . 

^ MtsoU 4, 4, p. 

S83. ^ ^ y 

® Mr. Keitli paints out tto Smn^i-putra in the ISfiMdimnga'ka Tip. (Vcdic 
Iiidoic, S 300). occurs amongst Bmpk to Pavial, 

4,2 J38. liikc tte Smga in- tbe Mvaldgma SrmU*Bv^mh Bmhgi comes in 
company witli in the Kusih^ commentary. 
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BrMmam^rdf^ay mle by Brabmin King, as tbe example par 
excellence. Tbe Ka^iba does not omit tbe Kskairiya^rdf;^a. The 
omission in Patanjali, and tbe extraordinary mention of BfaJimam^ 
Tdjfa can easily be explained by tbe fact that tbe rajya under 
wbieb be was living was a Brdkmam-rdjya. 

II—^UKOA Ebvoltjtioit ahd criticisk op Pushya-Mitea's 

ACTION, 

NoWj let ns judge Pushya-Mitra with regard to bis personal 
conduct for wbieb be bas been called nn-Hindu or ignoble 
‘ mdrya^ by Bana. Should we condemn him downright as an 
nnscrupnlous usurper ? Or, should we pause a little before pro- 
nouncing judgment. Actors of past history cannot come to 
plead their defence. I think that in .fairness to Pnsbya-Mitra, it 
has to bo said that be occupied an unfortunate position, a posi- 
tion similar to that of Cromwell in English History. Like 
Cromwell be was a hero and a patriot. Like Cromwell 
he was tbe champion of a persecuted religion ^ and like Crom- 
well be became an unfortunate regicide and a usurper. Tbe 
latter is a situation which was forced upon tbe man by what 
may be described as a conspiracy of circumstances. Two points 
are hero to be considered : Bribadratba Maurya was killed in 

sight of tbe whole army, and therefore, evidently with their 
approval. Tbe deed bad thus a poimlar character. Tbemnfor- 
tunate monarch was so much bated {dushtahm^ priyavigrahah^ 
adhdrmiJcaJi) ^ that bis fall might be regarded as an act of 
popular vengeance. Then why was A^oka tolerated despite 
bis * modern, ^ heretical ^ despotism ? and why were also bis 
several successors suffered to remain on tbe throne so long ? 
Why should orthodoxy be particularly wrath with Bribadratba 
and select him alone in inflicting its dire chastisement ? To 
my mind tbe explanation lies in the presence of the Greeks in 
the country for the second time and their preparation to take 

^ The gmtesfe persecution was the aholition of tbe Yajhas by A^oka for- 
bidding animal sacrifice. 

" see full ^notation 
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Magadha, The time was critical : the MatiTva sovereign 
had remained inactive : the Yavanas were on their march,® 
The weakness of the sovereign^ the critical moment^ and the long 
suffering of the persecuted religion, along with other facts 
conspired together to bring about the un-Hindu deed. 

It is impossible to believe that the Milindapanha would 
have been fostered upon the name of Menander without his 
having embraced Buddhism. It may also be safely accepted that 
he had established himself in the Punjab witJi ;§rikala as his 
capital before he invaded the land on the Isamus.^® To get 
himself firmly rooted in the country, political motive, if nothing 
else, would have prevailed upon him to adopt a religion which 
alone could easily reconcile his alien position to his new environ- 
ments. Now there was Buddhism here, at home, on the throne 
of Patalipulra, and it was also there on the throne at Sakala. 
The faith of the throne of Pataliputra agreed with the faith on 
the throne of Sakala, But the politics of Magadha differed 
from that of the designing MleehchJia* In expressing this anta- 
gonism, Magadha emphatically differed not only from the 
Buddhist MJecJichha but also from the Buddhist Maurya. Asoka 
had enjoined on his descendants to make conquest by the Dhar- 
but here circumstances demanded to make a conquest over 
the Dkarma. Under the stress of such cold actualities, the 
pious, theocratic ^ conquerors^ of the Maurya family had to 
vacate the throne for those who could conquer the Yavanas not 
by the DJiarma but by the sword, 

®I show further that Menander’s defe it and Puahya-Mitra^s accession fall 
in the same year. 

Cf. Sacred BooU of the Bast, iU, 25, pp. XX—XXI. 

Kock Series Proclamations^ XIII. Cf. also Oarga SomhiU^ 

‘ Ihe fool will establish the so-cilled 

eonqnest of dhanna\ See also Mann, Vll, 28, where it is said that the king 
with all h*s relatives would he killed by daiida, if the king has swerved from 
the djiarma. There seems to he a play upon the word daifk4a, which means 
army and excentive power. Probably the passage has a double significance, one in 
the abstract and the other hiuting at the destruction of the Maurya by the army. 
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The throne now .'vacant was thrust upon the champion of t!ie 
old persecuted religion. The champion belonged to a class who 
had not even dreamt of usurping the throne. We do not find 
the Brahmins claiining any political power in earlier literature. 
There they only claim a priestly^ dependent existence and an 
immunity from taxes or kingly oppression, for which they are 
obliged to put forward fictions of a superiority by birth and of 
a sacrediiess by profession. But there is not the least vestige of 
any personal political ambition. It is only in the days of the 
Buddha that we find Brahmins taking to political public life — ' 
a change due probably to the growing dissatisfaction among the 
learned and intellectual class against the priestly vocation, and 
also to a growth in population. The sudden departure from those 
traditions in the time of Pushya-Mitra is explicable only when 
we take into account the political weakness of the degenerate 
Mauryas, which encouraged the Bactrians to encamp at ^akala 
and scheme a conquest of the Aryavarta,^ ® and the great fact of 
the absence of the old ruling houses of prestige, ^^one of which 
could naturally be looked upon to rise equal to the occasion and 
fill the imperial throne. They had all disappeared by the time 
of the Nandas : there was no line living which could install 
itself in the place of the Maurya. The royal family of the 
Bliaratas of Kausambi whose pedigree, as the dramatist Bhasa 
says, Avas traced back to the sacred Veda itself; ^ ^ the ancient 
Kalis, the Ikshvakiis, and the powerful V itihotras, and the Hai- 
hayas had all been extinguished and extinct. Hence, the 

Tho**land fortlic MlccMiha^^ according to tlie Manava-Bliama-Sastra, 
was beyond the limifcs of the Aryavarfca (II, 22.23). This view is peculiar to the 
Maiiava-Dharma-Sastra amongst the treatises on la^v, and in my opinion, was an 
outcome of the defeat of Menander. Also its limits of the Aryavarta— ^ from sea 
to sea and mountain to mountain ’—is a peculiar feature, and is connected, not with 
any of the former theological definitions but with the political limits of the Empire 
of the later Mauryas, now devovled upon the ;S'ungas. Patanjali furnishes contem- 
porary evidence by his comment on Eaniui, II, 4, 10, where the expulsion of the 
Greeks and iakas beyond the frontiers^of India is assumed as an accomplished 
fact. 

J.B.O.E. S. I. ‘ ‘ ^ 

J. A, a B., 19is^ ‘-Hays of-Bhasa h. ' - . ‘ V ' - 
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occasion being nrgentj, there happened an abnoraial thing ; a 
Brahmin ascended the imperial throne of the Hindus. 

III.— Effects of the Sunoa EEvoLimoN. 

The horse-sacrifice of Pushya-Mitra did not ninrh only 

the end of Buddhistic despotism and 

On Buddliism. t-.-i-,,.. i i 

Buddhistic political weakness, but jus) 

commemorated a political victory which Was possibly as great 

as that won in the day of Gliandragux^ta. *1 he ])olitical 

]'!Sychology explains the pitiless policy of the S'uhga against 

Buddhism in the North. It is significant that it was at bakala, 

the town and base of Menander, that Pushya-Mitra made his 

notorious declaration setting a price of 100 gold pieces on the 

head of every Buddhist monk. ^ ^ Buddhism was dealt with severely 

for having allied with the Greeks. This unfortunate alliance 

with politics must have brought discredit on Buddhism, Its 

indirect conflict with the State would have contributed to its 

decline in no small degree. 

The persecution of Buddhism in the second century B.C. may 
be thus considered to be a political movement, as distinct frOiii 
its theological and social struggle which peacefully coatiuueil 
on for centuries, terminating as late as about the ninth century 

A. C. 

With the Maurya dynasty disappeared the Maurya centrali- 
zation and the Maurya system of administra- 
tion. The political norms of the Brahmin 
regime were not the same as that of the Nandas and the Maiiryas. 
A comparative study of the administrative system and the 
political theories in the Manava-Dharma ^astra on the one hand 
and in Megasthenes and the Artha->^§stra on the other, 
discloses wide contrasts. The Artha-/astra system, for instance, 


On Administration. 


Fatafijali, HB- on Pacini, 111-2-128 j ofc Manti# llj 
,s said to be a destroyer of all sins. 
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stood for the One-King Monarchy Mannas laws ad- 

vocate a feudal arrangement^ they would reinstate the old dynas-* 
ties. ^ ^ The former would centralise gambling under the 
State, the latter looked upon it as. immoral. Instances could be 
multiplied ; here however, it would be sufficient to observe that 
although the A^unga revolution resembles the Maurya revolution, 
both being products of national crises, the former lacked the 
cement of the system of the latter. One was mainly destructive, 
while the other had been pre-eminently constructive. 

Orthodoxy politically triumphant created a literature of its 

^ ^ own, the total effect of which on Hindu 

On Sansknc Literature. , „ , . 

society has been as far-reaehing as that of 

Buddhism, though only destructively in the main. Two pieces 

fif that literature are still living factors in Hindu life : one is 

the Mmam^Dharma-^dstra and the other is the MaJid,-» 

Blidfata. "We now know that the IrahminiBation of the Epos 

had been complete long before the rise of the Imperial Guptas 

of the fifth century A. C. The affinity which the Epos bears 

in its ulfcra-Brahmanical tendency^ ® with the Manava-Dharma- 

/fastra makes one feel almost certain that both are product of 

the same pen or pens. Even if the brahminisation of the 

Epos (as it appears more probable) took place about lOO 

years later, still it would fall within the span of the Brahmin 

Empire. Such extravagant claims in favour of the Brahmin 

caste could not have been tolerated if advanced at a time when 

their political services ^had been forgotten. We must not 

disregard the moral element which gave life to their hardly 

Artlia Sastra, page 338, on clhakramrti-lcsTh&tra T\?hich covers fclie whole o£ 
India of. ^Sankararya on the passage (^[noted on Kamandaka, I, 39, (Trivandrum, 
1912.) 

See Mann, VII, 402. 

Mann, II, 136 ; * A Brahmin of ten years stands to a Kshatriya of hundred 
years as father to son/ VI II, 20 ; ' A Brahmin who subsists only by the name of 
his caste, etc. I. 100 : ** Every thing in the world belongs to the Brahmin 

^ ^ Brahmins as military leaders and as superior to Kshatriyas in military 
lory appear for the first time in Hindu Literature in the Bainayana, 
e, Maha-Bharata and Ehasa, which are all assignable to the Sunga-Kanva 
eriod, though the Maha-Bharata bears traces of later interpolations. 
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moral claims. The people before whom these claims were 
repeated must have beea rememberiag the great patriotic 
achievements of Pushja-Mitra with some abiding amount of 
gratitude. 

In its hostile attitude towards the Mauryas and the Sudras 
and in its general ultra-orthodox tendency^ the Mt^hd-BIidsIi^a 
bears unmistakable marks of the time. 

The brahmanisation of the later part of the Bdmd^am 
would also go back to this period. ^ ^ Future analyses and research 
would bring to light the fact that some other pieces and portions 
of the Brahmanic literature, which have been up to this time 
attributed to the period of the Guptas, will have to be allotted 
to the Brahmin Empire of the Suhgas and Kai^vas. It was, on 
the whole, a great literary period in the history of the Sanskrit 
litemture. 

{To he continued) 

See, for instance, the description of Ayodhya of — mehhala (tho sal 
wood palisade) and the deep moat, (1.6.127-3) which echooa the dcscrii}tion of Pafcali- 
pntra, and the abuse on the Buddha (11.109, S4(). 


III.— Importance of the JaniM^ha 
Inscription of the year 83 of the 

Lakshmana-Sena era. ^ ^ ^ 

. . 

By K* F. JayaswaL : 

The Janibigha stone inseription wMcli has been brought to 
the Patna Museum* from the Mahant of Jambigha (6 miles east 
of Bodh-Gaya)j is of very great importance to the history of the 
Sena epoch. 

It is dated in the era of Lakshmaaa-Sena^ the year being 8*3^, 
i.e.j the third year (120^ A.C.) after the expedition of Mnham- 
madj the son of Bakhtyar. Muhammad first established himself 
at the monastic town of Bihar near ancient Nalanda^ now in 
the district of Patna. Beyond Bihar, both north-west and 
south, his sway did not extend. He had to make raid into 
Maner (mistaken.by Mr. V. Smith for Monghyr)t in the north- 
west of the Patna district. A few miles to the south the district 
of Bodh-Gaya remained free under Hindu rule. The conquest 
of Gaya and Hindu crusades to free it are events of later history. 
This inscription now proves that the neighbouring district of 
Gaya remained under a scion of the Sena family in the time of 
Muhammad ihi Bakhtyar. He was Jayasena, son of Bucldha-sena. 

Now Buddha-sena is mentioned by Taranatha as a descendant 
of the Sena family who ruled after the Turushka invasion. Tara- 
natha does not enumerate J ayasena amongst the Sena princes 
who became subordinate to the Turushbas. Taranatha used two 
special works in Sanskrit on the history of the Palas and Senas 
and his information of this portion of history is more trust- 
worthy. The reason of the non-mention of J ayasena seems to be 

* By Professor Samaddar of the Pataa College, 
t H. I., 416 (1914). 
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tliat he wag not a subordinate but independent prince^ away from 
Bengal 

It is significant that Jayasena is called ^king^ in tliO iiiscrip'* 
tion while his father Buddha-sena bears no title.J Buddha^-sena, 
was probably some collateral of the Sena King who ruled 
c. 1399 A.C.^ and in 1*20^ he had not yet any principality of his 
own under the Turushkas, On the other hand, his son, who would 
have been originally a governor under the Sena King, on the 
break-up of the Sena Empire in 1199 A.C. seems to have assum- 
ed sovereignty, as he in 1202 (in the inscription) speaks of hig 
own dynasty and contemplates his descendants to be his suc- 
cessors^ 

Jayasena is called ^ King of Pithi/ There cannot be 
any doubt that in the early Sena times Pith! denoted the whole 
of the Province of Bihar (except Mithilaj, The com- 
mentator to the Bamachariia could not have flourished 
long after the Palas for he knows' fully the details of the 
reign of Rama-Pala, He always explains (pp. 36, 38) Pithl- 
pati as Magadhadhipa or the King of Magadha. in one 

inscription'^ is interchanged with PltU&dt both meaning 
* throne \ It is not unlikely, as Mr, Pandaj in his note suggests, 
that the origin of the name was the Tajramyia throne, 
Gaya thus seems to have been, the capital of Magadha during 
the later Pala and the Sena periods. 

This inscription leaves no, doubt that the Lakshma^ia-sena 
era was counted, like so many other eras, from the reign of 
the king whose name it bears. It dates the year in 
ma7ia-se7iasg^atUa-rdjg(l*Sa7k or ^‘in the expired year of the 
sovereignty [coronation] of Lakshmana-sena^^. It leaves no room 
for a theory as the one advanced by Mr. T* Smith that the era 
started with the reign of some predecessor of Lakshma^a-sena.f 

If the era started with the reign of Lakshmajaa-sana as it is 
mow 'proved to have don®, then it ill w41 nijgh impossible tohav^ 

J For transcript and translation see below Mr# H# F^nday^s note, 

* Saranith Insc# H. I. tX. 822* 

App. 0. 
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Lakshmana'sena alive in ike SOtii year of kis era. No king In 
history ever reached kis 80tk regnal year, as Mr, V. Smith points 
out (p. 417), And for a Hindu King it is still more improbable^ 
for according to the orthodox rituals and nlti injunction he could 
not be crowned before attaining his 25th year.*^ The Muham- 
madan historians felt the difficulty of the long reign theory and 
they sought to reconcile the 80 years'* reign tradition by saying 
that the period was counted from the birth of the defeated King 
(Lakhmaniya) (Minhaj-i-Siraj) . This is negatived by this inscrip- 
tion. No doubt the real explanation is the one suggested by 
Kielhorn that the conquest of Nadiah took place in the 80th year 
of the Lakshmana-sena as opposed to his reign. That 
would imply that the era-founder had then passed away. This 
view is supported by the manner of the mention of Laksh- 
mana-sena in our inscription. No honorific is coupled with the 
name of the founder, which would not have been the case if he 
had died a year or so back. In the 83rd year of the era he must 
have been dead for some time. The era had been fully known 
by that year and Lakshmanasena had already passed to the 
region of history. 

But then who was the king who ran away from Nadiah ? 
The author of the Tabaiat-*i--Nanrl heard the account some 
45 years later than the event and a confusion between the year 
(80th) of the era and the reign-period of the then reigning 
sovereign is possible. But the account is substantially true. It is 
supported by Taranatha who drew on Sanskrit authorities* The 
conquest was disastrous to the Sena dynasty. The story of a few 
men entering the palace or canap of the Sena King is not incredi- 
ble in view of such well-known feats in medieval history of Eaj- 
putaua. It was a favourite method of Prathiraja, the winged 
prince of Chitore, who used to appear with a few companions 
suddenly before his victims^ Hindu chiefs and Muham- 
madan kings, and take them prisoners. Such man-lifting was 
only possible when the catcher had a small group of conspirators.t 

^Vfiha^paii^BMra^ T., 89-90 j Hathignmplia Ins., J. B. 0. B. S., III., 454. 

f BakBtyar reaelied Badiah in the guise of a horse-dealer. Elliot, II 809. 
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Its e£Eect was great. The mler being imprisoned or driven 
out, as in the case of the Sena king^ confasion and panic ensued 
and the workers in the dark became conquerors. 

I do not think the Muhammadans in speaking of Mae Lahk* 
mamija as the king who was surprised, were inventing a 
name, or introducing the name of the great king who was no 
more, to magnify their glory* There must have been a king 
at the time who bore a name like Zakhmam^^, Wo know tho 
names of the sons of Lakshmana-sena from the inscriptions. 
"iSro such name is found. A repetition of the name of Laksh- 
mana-sena was only possible, according to the well-known 
Hindu custom, in the third generation. A grandson of his 
could be named after him. NowTaranatha gives 80 years for 
Lava-sena I and his three successors. Three sons of Lakshmana** 
sena are known to have ruled after him. Their records show no 
trace of a diminished territory. In view of the three successors 
and the 80 years^ period, I propose to identify the lava-sem I with 
Lakshmana-sena. The Pandit of our Society who makes search for 
manuscripts in Mithila and who himself is a Maithila, in men- 
tioning the Lakshmana-sena era, talks about the Lo^ 
(a) sarhvat This abbreviation is not only written but 
pronounced throughout Mithila. We 'must bear in mind that 
‘ Lavd^ is only a restoration from the Tibetan attempt to 
reproduce the original Hindu sound. The Lava-sena of the 
Tibetan restoration is evidently an abbreviated form, Lo-(a)- 
sena of popular use. 

The eightieth year of Taranatha commences with Lava-sena I 
and is covered by him and his three successors. Then comes the 
Turushka invasion and Lava-sena II Budha-sena and others. 
This fits in well with the 83rd year for Jaya-sena, son of Buddlia- 
sena, and Rae Lakhmaniya. The Lava-sena II, corresponds with 
Rae Lakhmaniya and so does the 80th year of Taranatha with the 
80th, year of the Muhammadan historians. There was thus 
after the three sons of the great Lakshmana-Sena, a Sena king 

whoborethenameof the epithet of ZBkkslmane^a, 

a descendant of Lakshmana, For Lakshmana-Sena, the founder 
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of the era, to liave come three successors before the SOtli year woiib 
be quite a natural thing iu chronology. 

The above chronological thesis seems to me to be conclusively 
supported bv two epigraphieal records. The two copper-plates of 
Visvariipa-Sena and Kesava-Sena* have no g yet been fully consi- 
dered by scholars. They furnish decisive evidence as to the Khilji 
conquest being subsequent to Visvarupa-Sena and his successor 
Kesava-senUj the last two sons of Lakshmaria-sena. The town 
of Gauda {Gaur of Muhammadan writers) was the Sena capital. 
The counlry was called Vahga as in Kesava-Sena^s Edilpur grant 
(line 47). The district wherein Gauda was situated bore the 
name of Paundra-varddhana The sites of both Gauda 

and Paundra are found in the modern district of Maldah. Now 
Visvarupa-sena and Kesava-sena are styled like tbpir forefathers, 

‘ the lord of Gauda Further, they make gifts of villages 
in the very district of the capital. The grant (Edilpur) of the 
youngest brother is eount-ersigned by an officer who had his office 
at the capital fGauda-maha-mattaka). Both grants were issued 
from the militai’y camp near Phalgu-grama, away from the capital, 
probably on the Phalgu river in the district of Gaya. It seems 
that the Edilpur record was drafted while Visvarupa-sena was 


. 03 . 
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Let IIS look at tke same records from another point of view. 
It is stated both by Muhammadan historians and Hindu writers 
(who were consulted by Taranatlia) that the Senas accepted the 
sovereignty of the Muhammadan after the fall of Nadiah 
and Gaiida. Now we find the sons of Lakshma^a-Sena described 
in the copper-plates as being victorious over Muhammadans. This 
can refer to a period of struggle and success earlier than the KhiIJi 
conquest. What was this action which the two brothers had 
to their credit ? The record of Visvarupa-Sena answers the 
question. The victory was over the House of the Garjha* (or 
Gargga) Yavanas^*’ {Garjka-’yatfandnva^a)^ Gharj (Gharjistan) 
and Ghor are mentioned together by Muhammadan writers of 
the time. Gharj being the more anceint name included Ghor. 
The dynasty of Garjha (or its Sanskritised form Gargga 
evidently refers to the Ghori dynasty. The kingdom of Kanauj 
extended up to Benares and was a next-door neighbour to the 
Sena empire. In 1193 A. G. the Ghori conqueror marched up to 
Benares but could not proceed further east, i e., in the dominions 
of the Senas. The two Sena brothers would have fought the 
warrior of the Gharj-Ghori House in that year, or his forces a 
year or so later before the throne of Delhi was made over 
to a new dynasty by the Ghori, 

The dynasty whom the great Muhammad Ghori could not 
defeat on the battle-field was at last subjugated by Muhammad 
Khilji through stratagem. All the great families of Hindustan 
had been already reduced by the new victors. The surprise of 
the great Sena monarch at Nadiah meant merely the last blov7 to 
the already weakened morale of the eastern Hindus, t 

Our Janibigha inscription thiows some light on the history of 
the Bodh-Gaya Shrine in the Middle Ages, The gift of the village 
made in favour of the rajmmna or the Diam ond Throne. It was 


IS 


• Bead as Gargga the of thfi.ieoord. % 

verified, , 

t The sooth-sayevs had hegon to prophesy a Turoshla conquest . 
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given in tnist into the hand of Mahgala Svamin the Bhikshu, who 
must have been the guardian of the Diamond Throne, The pur- 
pose of the donation was the maintenance of the aMivasaii, resi- 
dence or monastery* attached to the Diamond Throne, or the resi- 
dence of the monk, Mangala Svamin himself {tadaiUmsataye ) . 
This Mahant Mahgala Svamin, curiously enough, was a from 
Ceylon, noted for his knowledge of the Tripitaka. The 
line-drawing on the top of the inscription shows the Buddha 
seated on the Diamond Throne under the Bodhi tree. At 
present the Diamond Throne is lying detached from the 
Shrine. Formerly it was, on the evidence of this drawing, 
beneath the statue of the Buddha under the Bodhi tree. The 
monk who received the gift on behalf of the Vajrdsana, was neces- 
sarily the guardian of the whole Shrine at Bodh-Gaya. It is in- 
teresting to note that Hina-yana school still held the shrine and 
abbots for their knowledge of the Tripitaka were imported from 
Ceylon as late as the beginning of the thirteenth centmy. 

The Buddhist guardianship of the shrine seems to have come 
to an end in the fourteenth century. The shrine as a Buddhist 
institution survived Hindu revolutions. Even the brahmanical 
Senas respected and supported it. It fell only when the Hindu 
power fell before the Islamic zeal. The possession of the 
orthodox Sannyasins, which continues to this day, probably 
originated during the period of the rehabilitation of Gaya by 
Hindu crusaders under Eajpuiana warriors. 

The gift does not prove that the donor was necessarily a Bud- 
dhist. The inscription is a mere advertisement. The grant was 
made through a regular Sdsana or Charter. The inscription was 
drafted by Vajrasana authorities to be fixed as a public notice 
on the spot. The temple authorities preferred Sanskrit to Prakrit, 
as Sanskrit was more easily understood at the time. 

I have no doubt that the real site of the inscription and the 

Village granted was Jahibigha from where it has been dug out 

(see Mr. Panda j^s note), 

^ Cf, WdiOtii fot iTdia xaouastery. 


IV.— -The Janibigha Inscription. 

By H. Fanday, B.A. 

The modern village o£ Janibigha in the District of Gaya> 
situated some six miles to the east of Bodh-Gaya^ is of com- 
paratively recent growth^ having been founded by one of the 
Mahanths of J anibigha. In the fields east of the village, iron 
chains, small pieces of images and many other relies^^ are said to 
be found from time to time* The stone bearing the inscription 
lay buried in the ground tinder a date palm tree, on a small 
piece of uncultivated land with only a small portion of it 
jutting out. Here the stone rested undisturbed— most probably 
owing to the superstitious dread of the villagers — until some 
three years ago when the Mahanth, the proprietor of the village, 
out of curiosity, dug it out.*^ 

It is due to the generosity of the Mahanth that the stone has 
now been secured for the Patna Museum and is preserved 
there. 

It is a shaft of greyish black sandstone, rectangular in sec- 
tion, resembling in appearance a boundary pillar, and measures 
3' high X 9 1'' broad, and 6" thick. The face on which the 
inscription is carved is dressed smooth save for about at 
the bottom which is rough dressed, evidently intended to be 
buried in the ground. At the top it is cut away to form a rough 
kaob.t The back of the stone is hammer-dressed as also 
one of the sides, the other side being chisel-dressed like the 
bottom. 

The inscription covers a space of and contains 14 

lines of writing. Above the record is an incised drawing 

^ This paragraph is based on informafcioa contained in a paj> 0 r read hy a 
student of tbe Patna College before tbe Patna College Archeological Society on 
the 25th Jfovember 1017 kindly supplied to me by Principal T* d'acksoa. 
t This may be the result of modern mischief. 
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representing the Buddha seated in the on 

the Diamond Throne (the Vajrdsam) under the Bodhi tree (the 
or Mem Religiosa) which is invoked in the opening stanza. 

The figure of the Buddha hears a resemblance to the conven- 
tional form met with in sculptures of the Magadha school which 
flourished during the reign of the Palas, The treatment of the 
limbs of the Buddha is comparatively more realistic than the 
crude representation of the tree in which the leaves are all 
depicted flat and are out of all proportion to the branches from which 
they spring. The halo round the head of the Buddha is represent- 
ed by an incised line, and another line, drawn round the body 
and touching the knees, is most probably meant to rej)resent the 
light which, as the legends say, shone forth from the person of the 
Buddha when he summoned the Earth to witness his firm resolve 
to attain Enlightenment. To the right and left proper of the 
Buddha are representations of the sun and the moon symbolical 
of the perpetuity of the gift referred to in the text. 

The drawing at the bottom of the record is a crude 
illustration of the curse pronounced upon the person who 
violates the grant made through the charter (lines 12-13), 
a conventional design commonly met with in land-grants and 
boundary pillars of the mediaeval period found in this province * 
and also in Southern India. 

The inscription has not suffered any damage from time or 
the elements with the exception of two letters in lines 9 and 10 
which have been partially affected by tbe stone peeling off in 
their immediate vicinity. 'During transit, .however, from Gaya 
to the Patna Museum the stone broke in two, but fortunately 
the resultant fissure which is observable in, the facsimile repro- 
duced on the accompanying plate is not very serious. I have 
also had the advantage of cheeking my reading with an ink 
impression (not cleat enough for reproduction) of the inscription 
taken before the stone was broken which was given me by my 
friend Mr. K, P. Jayaswal, m.A., Bar.-at-law, to whom I owe 

^ - — ;; 

^ the boundary pUlar^ in the Patna Museunijr.^ 
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this opi30rtunity to edit the inscription. To the same scholar 
mj thanks are also due for some valuable suggestions. 

The inscription records the grant of a village named Kot- 
tliala in the district (?) of Saptaghatta for the maintenance of 
the Diamond Throne and the monastery attached thereto, to the 
Ceylonese monk Mangala Svamin hy King Jayasena, son of 
Biiddhasena, Lord of Pithi on the 15th day of the bright fort- 
night of Karttika in the 83rd expired year of the Lakshina- 
nasenaera (Novemher, 1^03 A. C.). The late Dr. Kielhorn has 
proved and scholars have accepted it /that the Lakshmanasena 
era began on the 7th October 1119 A. C. This calculation is 
based on the verification of a number of iithis and the corres- 
ponding days in several records dated in the Lakshmanaseiia 
era*^. It must be noted, however, that the earliest epigraphieal 
record in which this era is found along with the Saka, the 
Saihvat (Vikrama) and the San (Pasli) would put the commence- 
ment of the Lakshmanasena era 13 years earlier, in 1106 A. C.f 
The language of the record is Sanskrit and with the excep- 
tion of Om Svanti in the beginning and the passage at the end 
giving the date, the whole is in verse — the metres employed being 
the Upajdti^ SragAhard^ and Anmhtikhh. The characters belong 
to that variety of the Nagari script of Eastern India from which 
both the Maithih and the Bengali scripts have sprung. The 
size of the letters varies from to The foi’ms of 

the letters in this record bear a family likeness to those in the 
Deopara inscrijction of Vijayasena (the first Sena) ; a few forms, 
dha^ 50 ^, resembling those in Vaidyadeva^s land grant of 114S 
A.C., t while some are later developments more akin to the 
modern Maithili and Bengali such as kha and tm. 

Only one sign is used for and 1. There are only four ortho- 
graphical mistakes in the whole record. : — (1) in line 1 the 
anusvara OTL-mpa is a mistake j (2) in line 7 the form of %a in 

Tol. XIX, p. 1 

This is the BisapI grant of Sivasimha of Mithila dated In L, S. 233, Saka 
1321, Samvat 1455 and San 807. See Ind^ Ant 1885, p. 19L 
The evidence of the present day almanacs of MithllS* l» oondicting* 

X See Buhier’s 
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nirvyajah resembles that o£ m j (3) in line 14 in 
%ena resembles a ; (4) in line 14 i in SuAi is a mistake for 
The following are also worthy of notice :^ — The triangle is used 
to denote n in furma^Au (Z.l) ; the slanting stroke to the right 
resembling the one used in modern Bengali is employed in 
dmkta 11) ; while , in (^*14) it is shaped more like 
the modern Devanagari stroke. The (3^, i, ri, and o 
strokes are similar to the modern Bengali. The anusvAra is 
placed sometimes on and sometimes above the line; but 
the amBvdra^virdma is nowhere used. The symbol for 
Om in Z, 1 is different from that in the Beopara inscription of 
Vijayasena, bnt resembles the sign which is used in this place on 
copperplates of the 11th and 12th centuries A. C. and even earlier 
The repJia is placed above the line in all the four instances 
that it occurs in the inscription {II , 5, 7, 10, and 14).* 

Historically this monument is of exceptional interest, t It 
proves the continuity of Sena rule in Bihar after the raid of 
Muhammad-ibn-Bakhtyar and the alleged capture of Nudiah 


The following conjunct letters occur in this inscription : — 

( 1 ) Tcra { 1 . 12 ) ; j 

(19) fidm (7. &) J 

( 2 ) Tesha (L 6 ) ; 

( 20 ) nma (Z. 1 ) ; 

(3) hshma (L 13) j 

( 21 ) pta ( 1 . 8 ) 3 

(4) ym (IL 6 and 9) ; 

( 22 ) ^ra (IL 1 and 5 ) j 

( 6 ) ffva ( 1 . 10 ) j 

(23) mpa ( 1 , 1) j 

( 6 ) wya (1. 6 ) ; 

(24) r]i;Jca (L o) ; 

(7)ifi(?-7); 

(25) rfta {1 14) j 

( 8 ) jya ( 1 . U) ; 

(26) (L 10 ) ; 

(9) jra (L 5) ; 

(27) fvya ( 1 . 7) ; 

( 10 ) tta { 1 . 8 ) ; 

(28) vya ( 1 . 12 ) 5 

(11) tiha,{l. 4) ; 1 

(29) sra {U. 1, 4 and 6 ) 3 

(12) Ha {ll. 5 and 9) J 

(30) thta (ll. 11 and 12) ; 

(13) ima (1. 8 ) 5 

(31) sia (ll. 1 , 3, 5 and 6 ) J 

(14) iya ( 1 . 7) ; 

(32) Ma (tt. 2 and 4) j 

(15) ira [ll. 3, 7, and 12) j 

(33) sya (ll. 6 , 12, and 14) ; 

(16) ddU {1. 8 ) 3 

(34) sea (ll. 1 and 6 ) 3 

(17) dva (1. 4) 5 

(35) hya (1. 2 ). 

(18) dhm (1. 2 ) ; 



t As tihese points have been dealt with in Mr. JayaswaPa note on this inscrip** 
tioB, only a fcrv of them have been briefly noticed bore. 
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in 1199 A. C. Taranatha mentions the name of Budhasena after 
that of Lavasena II who came after the Tnrushka raid. The 
donor of our inscription calls himself the son of Bnddhasena^ 
presumably the same king whom Taranatha has mentioned. It 
is dated in Lakshmanasena Samvat 83, This proves that Jaya- 
sena'was reigning 83 years after the coronation of Lakshmana- 
sena . In the face of this record of Jayasena, son of Baddha- 
sena, dated in the 83rd year of the Lakshmanasena era, it does 
not appear to me reasonable to hold that Lakshmanasena ruled 
for 80 years and was defeated by Mnhammad-ibn-Bakhtyar. 
The account of the Muhammadan historians has therefore to be 
modified in the light of definite eplgraphic evidence, * and the 
view that Lakshmanasena died in peace and was not driven by 
Bakhtiyar Khilji from Nudiah appears to receive support from 
this record. The chronology of this period of Indian history 
still remains to be settled by further discoveries of this kind and 
it is not too much to hope for such discoveries in a region which 
still remains to be properly explored. 

Jayasena is called Pithipati in this inscription. The mean- 
ing of this expression is, however, not perfectly certain. It has 
been held by Mr. Banerjif that Pithipati means ruler of Pithi ^ 
and the same scholar has suggested that Pithi may have been a 
buffer state between those of Kanyakubja and Gaudaf. Our record 
proves that the sites of the modern village of Janibigha and also 
Bodh-Gaya were included in the country called Pithi. As such, 
it appears to have been the name given to the southern portion 
of Magadha at least at about this time, probably on account of 
its association with the V ajrasana (the Pithi, throne on which 
Gautama attained Buddhahood)J, It is possible that Pithi is 
not the name of any particular country and that Pithipati 

E. D. Bmevih Madhatna^ar s^rant of Zaleskma^a Senat J, A* S* 

December 1909, pj). 470-1 ; and Eisicf*^ of Bengal, Yoh I#p. 299. 

fTlie Pdlas of Bengal^ Memoirs As. Soc, of Bengal, Vol V, Ko. 3, pp. 
86-89. 

t Mr. Banerji^d identiScation with Tirbut {TdU$ of Bettgalf p. 87) is obviously 
wrong. Fifcbi lias to ha located near Gaya or to the aoutii of 
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was tlie title of the king who was the protector of the Diamond 
Throne at Bodh-Gaya. That such a king must have ruled 
over territory contiguous to or including the country immediately 
round Bodh-Gaya goes without saying. It may he noted in this 
connexion that Pithipati has so far been found only in Buddhis- 
tic writings and inscriptions. 

The donee of the grant is the"' Ceylonese Master of the 
Tripitaka Mangala Svamin^ who . was probably resident at Bodh- 
Gaya and seems to have been the abbot then in charge of the 
monastery at Bodh-Gaya established during the reign of Emperor 
Samudra Gupta by Meghavarna; the Buddhist king of Ceylon. * 

The village which was the object of the gift is named 
Kotthala. It remains unidentified. The Saptaghatta mentioned 
in the inscription is probably the designation of the district in 
which the village of Kotthalg; was situated. Ghatta may stand 
fora ferry or crossing or for a mountain-pass *’■’ and 
sap^a means seven It is probable that the range of hills 
which rises from the vicinity of Bodh-Gaya may have been 
responsible in some way for this nomenclature. The epithet 
used to qualify Jayasena may be compared with the 
same epithet in the Deopara inscription of Vijayasenaf. 

* thereiga of Samudra Gnpfca, a great monastery was constructed close to 
this temple by the Cingalese about the year 330 A. D. This monastery was built by 
Meghavarna, the Buddhist king of Ceylon, in conseq^uence of the complaints made 
by two monks whom he had sent to do homage to the Diamond Throne and to visit 
the monastery built by Asoka at Bodh-Gaya. On their return, they informed the 
king that they could find no place where they could stay in comfort, and the king 
resolved to found a monastery where his subjects could reside when on pilgrimage. 
An embassy was sent to Samudragupta and the required permission having been 
given, Meghavarna erected a splendid monastery to the north of the Bodhi tree. 
This building which was three storeys in height, included six halls, was adorned 
with three towers, and surrounded by a strong wall 30 or 40 feet high. The 
decorations were executed in rich colours with high artistic skill, the statue of 
. Baddha,,east in gold and silver, was studded with gems, and the subsidiary stupas 
^ enshrining relics of Buddha himself were worthy of the principal edifice.^^ — ' 

; ’ ' ' District Gazetteer of Gaya^ p 47. 

Dp, Jnd, Yol. I, p* 308. “ 
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TEXT. 

Line 1. #* II wrf ‘ (*5r) 

2. ttm -fsraH I 'fjsrfernit 

3. ii 

4. sBrar3i^ra^?r! 

5. fsiT *3rw^ WTWtM'* 

6. I 

7. TtllT 

8. ^rsrwf [f^] ^ 

9. [sr] 11 «rw ^?r8«r: *9 1 

10. [ift] #t l|fd<ii|l%^T^«r: ’S^WT»?Wi II 

11. ^ ^ftriTtf: firftmt 

n. tt 1 littfa gt- 

4 

13. ?T: m: H^5ET HTHI |l 8 ll '3=^- 

14. %si®^?flg\Tesr \H. 

Teaksuation. 

OmI Hail! Majestic (is) the shade of the Bodhi tree 
(which is) the ancient, invariable bestower of Mahabodhi (Sup- 
reme Enlightenment) to the Conquerors (Jinat) and which is the 
stay of those who are on the road to (attain) Sambodhi (v. 1), 


1 riie amtsvara is evidently a mistalie, 

« The letter I-.'oks like a It is evidently a mistake for ij*. 

» Bead 

* Tlie sign liere resembles tbe symbol for 4 used in inseriptions of this period, 
but tlie iiiC'sion is not deep. Tbe fourth verse of tbe record ends here. 

5 The form of this letter makes a near approach to Bat there cannot be 
any doubt as to its being intended for 3|, Compare also the ■51 
(/. 8 ). 

«:p^aa 


ggo ■ , . . maoBimoK* , Pjaba 

This village of Kotthala^ with land and water, without any 
reservation, together with the plough-tax, in Saptaghatta, is 
gi'anted by charter to the majestic Diamond Throne for its 
monastery, in trust of Monk Mahgala Svamin of Ceylon, Master 
of the Tripiteka, by the King, the son of BurMhnsena, for as long 
as the sun and the moon endure (v. 2) . 

Having made a gift of this village the learned king Jayaseia, 
the Lord of Pithi, true to his promise, spoke thus : (v. 3) 

^ Whichsoever king of my dynas y, good, bad or worthless, 
violates this (grant), his father (should be considered) an ass and ' 
his mother a sow (v. 4-)/ 

(On) the 15th day of the bright half of Karttika, Lakshmana** 
gena Samvat 88 expired. 
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V, — Dand Wh&wk Quraishij Governor of 
Biliar and Founder oftlie Town of 

Dandnagart 


By Khm. Batiatur Saisrid Zamiraddin Alimad. 

Baud Khan came of a Quraish family of Hisar-i-Feroza on 
the north-western frontier of India. His father was Bhikhan 
Khan. (^) He began life in the service of Khan-i-Jahan Lodi 
and received his biptism of fire in the battle fonght at Dhoipnr 
between Khan-i-Jahan and the Imperial forces. After Khan4- 
Jahan^s death he joined the service of Data Shikoh during the 
latter^s heir-apparency. In the 30th year of Shah Jahan^s reign 
he was appointed to the Faujdari of Mathura^ Mahaban^ Jalesar 
and some other Mahals that had been transferred to the jagir of 
Dara Shikoh on the death of Sadullah Khan. He was further 
given charge of the communications {rah dan) between Agra and 
Delhij with 2^000 horsemen. The same year, on the recommend- 
ation of Dara Shikoh, he was given the title of Khan (®) 

In the latter half of the eleventh century A^H., when Shah 
Jahaii was ailing, a dispute arose among his sons as to the suc- 
cession. Each of them wanted to make his way to the throne 
by crushing the others. Anrangzeb was then in the Deccan. 
Ho was too shrewd to be outwitted and crushed by his brothers, 
nor was he a man to let others steal a march upon him* No 
sooner did he get reliable information (^) that the Emperor was 

(^) This is M;!asir-ul-IJmara's version, but in the Turikh-i-Daudia, written by 
Saiyid Muhaimnud Nasir Bilgrami, printed at the Aim Press, Allahabad, it is ^ated 
that Bhikhan Khan was the elder brother of Baud Khan, and that both were sons 
of Kahir Khan, son of Farid Khan, son of Eazin Khan. 

(*) Maasir*uI-TJmara, Patna Oriental Library MS., pp. 168-59, 

(®) Alamgirnama, p.p. 85 and S9i. 
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too weak to attend to the affairs of State^ and that he was simply 
a tool in the hands of Dara Shikoh, who was using his name to 
promote his own interests, than he started, after mating full 
preparations, for the Imperial Court. On his way (^) up he 
seized almost all the important towns and forts that he passed 
and emptied them of all the treasure and ammunition 
kept there. When Dara Shikoh, who was with his father in the 
capital, heard of the manner of Aurangzeb^s approach, he at once 
suspected him of evil intentions, and prepared to intercept liim 
on his way. Shah Jahan tried to dis.-uade him from taking this 
step, but Dara, paying no heed to his father^s advise, at length 
marched (2) out in command of a strong force with some of the 
Imperial generals, and Daud Khan and Askar Khan of his own 
service, to stop Aurangzeb. 

On the 7th Eamzan, (^) 1068 A.H., a pitched battle was 
fought between the two brothers at Dabalpur near the river 
Chambal. Daud fought in this battle with great intrepidity. 
The battle, however, w'ent against Dara Shikoh, who was no 
maich for Aurangzeb, that past master in the scliool of hard 
fighting. Dara fled from the field (^) to Agra, but he stopped 
there only for a few liouis, escaping the same night with a dozen 
of his trusted servants and his family to Delhi. (^) He did not 
even call on Shah Jahan before his flight. He carried away 
with him, however, whatever money, jewels and valuables he 
could lay his hands on. Daud Khan and others joined him liter 
on. He did not stay long at Delhi : hearing that Aurangzeb 
was approaching in his pursuit, he (®) pushed on into the 
Punjab. On his way he left Daud Khan, who was one of his 
best generals, with a detachment of troops at Talun (*') to check 
the pursuing army in its passage across a river, -and thus eii ib!e 

(^) Siyar-ul-MxitakMrm> pp, 291—296. 

(a) Alamgimama, pp. 81-85 
(3) md, p.85. 

Ct (*) JhicJf pp. 94— 105. 

{^) Ibid, pp. 107-108. 
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him to gain time at Lahore^ in order to seize the royal exchequer 
there and fit out a strong army to face his brother. But the pas- 
sage of Aurangzeb'^s army was not checked, as Dara Shikoh him- 
self shortly after summoned (^) Baud Khan to Lahore, and the 
crossing of the river was thus left undisputed. (^) Baud Khan 
was now sent wnth a detachment to the river Bayah. (^) When 
he examined the position, however, he found it strategically un- 
tenable, and reported the fact to Bara Shikoh, He was ordered, 
in the circumstances to proceed (^)to Gobindval in company with 
Sipahr Shikoh and intercept the enemy there. He reached the 
place, but before the enemy came up, Bara recalled (“) Sipahr Shi- 
koh to Lahore, and taking him along with him, left with all the 
artillery and valuables, for Multan, (®) sending at the same time 
instructions to Baud Khan to remain on the bank of the river 
for sometime, and to Join him later, after burning or sinking all 
the ferry boats that he could find. Baud carried out the 
instructions of his master, and joined C*^) him at Multan. Bara 
being again pressed left for Bhakkhar, (®) but he soon found this 
place also too hot for him. It was here that in the first week of 
Muharram, 1069 A.H., Baud Khan with others deserted (®) 
Bara Shikoh, Baud went away to his home at Hisar-i-Beroza 
via Jesalmir. Shortly afterwards he became reconciled with 
Aurangzeb, who sent him a khillaU 

On the ’27th Rabi-ul-Awwal, 1069 A.H., Baud Khan came 
to Aurangzeb^s court and was rewarded with a robe of honour, 


(^) Alamgiruam^i, 

p. m 

(*) 

Ihidi 

p. 182* 

(') 

Ibid 

p. m. 

e) 

Ibidi 

p. 183. 

t') 

Ibid, 

pp, 185 and 186. 

(“) 

Ihidi 

p. 186 and Masir-i-Alamgiri, 

(') 

Ibid, 

p. 188. 

(8) Masir-i-Akmgiri, 

p. 11. 

{’) 

DitfcOj 

p. 16 

(^0) Alamgiri.ama^ 

p. 221. 
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a sword, and Mansab ole Ckarkazari \[^) seh-hazar saivar. 
From this date his 'services to the State began, and lie took rank 
with the other generals and grandees of the Imperial court. 

In the following month (2) he accompanied Aurangzeb in his 
operations against Shah Shuja, and fought with great ability 
and dash, in command of the right wing of Aiirangzeb^s army in 
the battle that took place near Khiijwa, proving himself a gene- 
ral of resource and personal bravery. Shuja was routed, and 
fled from the field. Alamgir deputed a strong force under the 
supreme command of his son Muhammad Sultan (®)in his pursuit. 
Baud (^) and other famous generals accompanied this expedi- 
tion. 

After his defeat Shuja went to Allahabad, but he found the 
capture of the fort there a difficult matter. The commandant (®) 
of the fort, who had been on his side before, and on whose fide- 
lity he had counted, had turned against him since his recent de- 
feat, and gave him the cold shoulder. The pursuing army was 
also close on his heels and Shuja retreated towards Bengal. In 
the meanwhile an Imperial order was received appointing {®) the 
Khan-i-Dauran and Baud Khan to the Subadaris of Allahabad 
and Patna, respectively. Baud Khan was ordered to take over 
charge of his new office at once on his arrival at Patna. He 

(1) Charhasari was a * mansab *. The pay of each * Amir ’ was fixed accord- 
ing to his ‘ mansah Every * mansabdar ’ was bound to keep horses, camels, 
mules and chhukras (caits) on the scale fixed for the ‘ mans.ib ’ he held. Besides 
this he got permission under an Imperial ‘ Firman ’ to keep with him a number 
of cavalry and infantry. The pay of this army the ‘ mansabdar ^ realized from 
the Imperial exchequer. The rates of pay were usually as follows (1) Cavalry 
from Rs. 12 to Bs. 30 and (2) Infantry from Rs. 6 to Rs, 12-8-0. From time to 
time there used to be increments in the * mansab * as well as in this army. Here 
8eh Ihaxar sawar indicates that the holder of th^s ' mansab ^ was allowed t) have 

8,000 horse under his command. TJmarai-Hunud Printed at the ISTa ii Press, 

Cawnpore, p. 381. 

{*) Alamgirnama, pp. 244 and 265# 

(») Xbid^ p. 266. 
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ivas further grauied an increment of a thousand troopers^ who 
wore to be do-aspa and (^) seh^^aspy. 

The appointment of Baud Khan as Subadar of Bihar mnst 
surely have been made on some weighty political grounds, else 
to trust the charge of such a province, which was in the throes 
of }>olitical convulsion, at a time when Aurangzeb was not yet 
securely seated in his saddle, to a man who had sliortly before 
been figbting against him in behalf of another claituant, who, 
though defeated, was still alive, would have been a very rishj 
step. Let us take a brief survey of the general condition 
of affiiirs at the time. All the provinces of the limpirc 
were then passing through a period of unrest and agitation 
owing to the dispute for the ^ crown between the royal bro* 
thers. The collapse of the civil authority was inevitable 
under such conditions ; and it was but natural that local ambi- 
tions chiefs should break out into acts of lawlessness and 
defiance of authority. To aggravate the situation in Bihar, 
Shah Shuja was still giving trouble both within and without the 
province. A man familiar with the affairs of the province, 
endowed with powers of administration and organization, and 
tried in the field of battle was required to keep Shah Sliuja 
in check, to curb the unruly and to pacify the masses. Baud 
Khan who had previously been in the service of Bara Shikoh, 
must have been in touch with the province aiid its people, 
as Bara had of latter years, with the connivance of Shah 
Jalian, been meddling with the governance of the several pro- 
vinces of the Empire. Baud had, moreover, already given proof 
of considerable powers of organizatioa and administration as a 
Eaujdar and as officer in charge of rahdzri during the last 
reign. Aurangzeb knew that in a polity where personal rule 
prevails, the character of the head of the Government, his tempera- 
ment, his personality and his outlook upon affairs count for 
everything. These are the determining factors which influence 
the fortunes and happiness of the people committed to his charge, 

(q sehaspa indicate the nemher of homos each soldier was 

entitled to and to dmw the expeuses for, from the Imperial 
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Considerations such as these probably weighed with Aurangzeb 
in his selection o£ Daud Khan as the right man for the place. 

Towards the close of the year 1069 A.H., when Muhammad 
Sultan^ who was sent to crush Shuja, as stated above, went over 
to the camp of the latter, whose headquarters wei’e then at 
Tanda., the Emperor sent an urgent order to Daud Khan to 
hasten from Patna, (^} to the help of the Khan-i-Khanan, Muaz- 
zam Khan. Leaving ( ^ ) his nephew, S haikh Muhammad Hayat, 
with 1,500 horses and ‘2,000 foot as his Deputy at Patna, Daud 
Khan, in obedience to the Imperial command, crossed the Ganges 
near the city with all the auxiliary troops (kumaki) that he 
could collect. By this time the monsoon (®) had set in. The 
march was particularly trying, and it was very difficult to move 
without boats. Daud Khan stopped (^) at a village near Bliagalpur 
as, owing to heavy rain, the river Kosi was in flood and the 
surrounding country was inundated. When Shuja crossed the 
river and seized Akbarnagar (^) (Rajmahal), Daud Khan also 
crossed the Ganges and spent sometime between Bhagalpur 
and Kahalgaon (Colgong) . When the river became fordable a 
battle was fought between Khan-i-Khanan and Shah Shuja, 
wherein the latter was defeated. Daud Khan meanwhile again 
crossed f^} the Ganges, and proceeding northward, joined the 
Khan-i*Khanan. The enemy^s trenches on the bank of the Maha- 
nadi(®) were captured, and later on Maldah(®) and other important 
places taken. From this time till Shah Shuja'^s flight to Arakan, 
Daud Khan continued to co-operate with the Khan-i-Khanan 
and behaved throughout the campaign with the greatest bravery 

0Alamgiraama,p. 513. 


0) 

Ibid, 

p. 513 and Si^ar-aUMutikhinn, p, 327. 

C) 

Ibid, 

pp. 513«5i4j. 

(‘) 

Ibid, 

p. 614. 

(‘) 

Ibid, 

p, 514. 

(') 

Ihidi 

p. 614. 

(’) 

Ibid, 

p. 514. 

(*) 

Ibid, 

p. 514 and Siyar-uhMut.ikliLriD. 

« 

Ibid, 

p. 514* 

ei 

lbid% 

pp. .528-000. 
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and CTedIt. After the successful termination of tlieexpedition 
he^ amongst otliers^ was rewarded by Aurangzeb with a robe of 
honour and a Shamsher-i-murassa (a jewelled scimitar). 

The most important 'event of Baud Khan^s governorship of 
Patna was the con<|ixest of Falamau and its annexation to the 
, Mughal empire* It was in this campaign that he gave sueli 
signal proof of that martia] spirit^ intrepidity, cpiiuk decision 
and power of leadership which he was destined to show in so 
many future actions, ■ 

Palamau in those days seems to have inolud(!d a much larger 
area than is comprised within the present district of that name, 
and to have extended northwards to within about St> miles of 
Patna, The whole country was hilly and densely wo ided. The 
dominant race in those parts at the time were tfie Cheroe, 
The lords of the soil were not in the habit of showing any defer- 
ence to the Imperial ofricars, and counting upon the immunity 
afforded to them by their forts and the difSouIties of access to 
their country, they often molested the Imperial territories. 
Once during the reign of Shah Jahan, Shnsta Khan, the then 
governor of Patna, led an expeditionary force against the locil 
chieftain, but failed to subdue him totally. Still he exacted 
from him an indemnity of Rs. 80,000. Since then no tribute 
had been paid into the Imperi d exchequer. Baud Khan was 
ordered to march with all the Imperial regular troops and 
auxiliaries stationed in his province to Palamau and conquer and 
annex that territory* 

On the receipt of the Imperial order Baud Khan started on 
the 2nd Shaban, 1071 A.H., for Palamau. He took with him 
Mirza Khan, Paujdar of Barbhanga, Tahawwur Khan, Jagirdar 
of Chainpur, Raja Bihroz, {^) Zamindar of Monghyr, Imperial 
troops, zamindars and the provincial auxiliaries. The town of 
Palamau was about 100 miles from Patna. There were two 

Noth. — lu calculating distances, the has been taken to be about 

miles. 

P) His father Rajah Firoz, on the death of bis father Rajah Simgram, was 
brought U^) by Akbar and whea he came of age, h$ accepted islam, (Umari* 
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strong forts in the vic'nity of the town, one on a neighbouring 
hill and the other on the plain. A big river flowed below the 
two forts and both of them were sniTOunded by lofty hills and 
dense forest Three other forts were close to the borders of the 
province of Bihar; viz. ^ 

(1) Kothi fort/ which was at a distance of about 50 miles 

from Palamau, 

(2) Kimda fort which was about 1 8 mil s from the 

Kothi fort to the eastward^ 

(3) Deokan fort which was at a distance of about 25 miles 

from the Kothi fort to the westward. 

Baud Khan decided to capture the Kothi fort first. He 
arrived in front of that fort on the 5th of Ramzan. The enemy 
being alarmed by the news of a huge army marching against 
them, had evacuated the fort and fled long before the arrival of 
Baud Khan, The fort was thus eaplured without a struggle. 
Baud Khan having made arrangements for holding it; next pro- 
ceeded against the Kunda fort. This fort was built on the top 
of a hill, and was strongly garrisoned and provided with weapons 
of defence. Though the distance from Kothi to this fort was 
only 20 miles, yet the route lay through dense forest, and about 
half way passed by a narrow defile over a high ridge. Baud 
Khan had, therefore, first to cut the forest and clear the road, 
and then to move on with his army. As soon as about two 
miles of the forest had been cleai’ed the enemy became frightened 
and abandoned that fort also. Baud arrived at the fort on the 
4th of Shawal and occupied it. Having regard to the situation 
of the fort he deeme J it safest to dismantle it, which was accord- 
ingly done. As the rains had set in by this time, he decided 
to halt at this place, and wait till the rainy season was over before 
resuming operations. Between Kunda and Kothi he had mud forts 
erected every 7 or 8 miles. Each of these forts he garrisoned 
with 100 horsemen of his own, together with musketeers and 
some zamindars, with instructions to convoy provisions from the 
base camp and to guard the road from attack. 
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At the 011(1 of tlie rainy season when it hecanie possible to 
advance, Baud Khan made preparations to at.tack and slorm, 
Palamaii, The local cliieEtain, on hearing of the approach of ihe 
invading army, made overtures to Baud Khan through an emis- 
sary, offering an anmiaL and promising subordinate co- 

operation in future, on condition that Baud took his army hack 
to his own province. Baud Khan did not accept the proposals, 
and on the 1st Eabi-uI-Awwal, after making all necessary 
arrangements started for Palamau. Mirza Khan was appointed 
to lead the van with 300 horse and 200 foot. Tahawwiir Khan, 
with 700 horse and 300 foot, was given command of the right 
wing pwhile Shaikh Tatar, nephew of Band Khan, with 500 
horse from Band’s own contingent, together with llaja Eihroz, 
with 400 horse and 1,500 foot, was given charge of the left 
wing. In the centre was Band Khan himself with 1,000 horse. 
Five hundred horsemen of his own contingent formed the rear 
guard. A number of wood-cutters in charge of Imperial officers 
and the Khan^s own men were ordered to clear the forest and 
make a road to Palamau, so that the enemy might not have 
cover to lay an ambush and harass the army on the march. Posts 
were also established along the route, and garrisoned with troops. 
The 2 Ltmj advanced only a short distance each day, as they had 
to clear the forest and make a road as they went. Wherever they 
halted in the evening they threw up an entrenched camp to guard 
against surp)rlse. In this way they covered about 20 miles in 
9 days. 

On the 9th of the month they reached the village Narsi, (*) 
whence Palamau fort was 17 or 18 miles distant, and encamped 
there. On the arrival of the invading atmy at this place the 
chieftain became alarmed, and sent his trusted and confidential 
Vakil, Surat Singh, to Baud Khan, imploring him to treat and 
assuring him of subordinate co-operation in future. Eaja Bihroz 
was also won over to intercede with the Khan, The chief further 
offered to pay one lakh of rupees as peskkad to the Emperor, 
and half a lakh to Baud Khan. The latter reported the offer 
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to the Imperial court, and waited a while for the Emperor’s reply. 
Meanwhile he received information that about 17 or 18 miles 
from his encampment the enemy had attac'^ed and plimdered a 
convoy of provisions for the army. The chief apologised for 
this act through his Vakil^ and asserted that it had been commit- 
ted without his knowledge or instructions. He further sent 
over Es, 50,000 out of the promised pesfika$h to appease the 
anger of Baud Khan. But the latter did not accept the apology^ 
and prepared to punish the offence 

On the 8th of Eabi-us-Sani he advanced from Narsi and 
came to a valley some 7 or 8 miles from Palamau fort. On the 
16th of the same month he moved forward a couple of miles, and 
encamped there. The enemy came out of the fort, and took np 
a position at a distance of a mile from Daud^s army, throwing 
up entrenchments and making preparations for resistance. In 
the meantime the Emperor^s reply was received, which was to the 
effect thit if the chieftain was willing to adopt Islam, his propo- 
sal should be accepted, otherwise not. Baud Khan communicat- 
ed this order to the chief, and waited for his reply. But 
the invading army was impatient to fight, and reluctant to sit 
idle. On the 2dth of Eabi-us-Sani, Tahawwur Khan Birlas^^ 
launched an attack on the enemy near their entrenchment with- 
out Baud Khan^s knowledge. When Baud heard of this he im- 
mediately hastened forward, and entrenched his troops at a dis- 
tance of a musket^s shot from the enemy'’s line, and then proceed- 
ed to storm their ]>osition. The fight lasted from 9 a.m, to sitn- 
set, and as Tahawwur Khan was very close to the enemy’s line, 
16 of his followers were killed, and many wounded. After dark 
the invading army retired to their encampment. In the dead of 
night the enemy brought up two cannons from the fort, and 
began to bombard the Imperial army. Some of the men, both 
cavalry and infantry, and some horses were killed. As Baud’s 
troops were on lower ground, they were at the mercy of this 
artillery fire. Next morning Baud Khan took in the situation, 
and launched a series of attacks on the position, the enemy had 
taken up on the top of the neighbouring hill, carrying it at the 
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point of the sword. He then mounted some of his own guns 
there, and began to homhard the enemy^s lines. By the *2 7th of 
the month the enemy began to lose courage, and retreated fur- 
ther hack, entrenching themselves on the back of the river that 
flowed by the foot of the fort. 1'he road from Baud Khan's 
encampment to this entrenchment lay through thick forest. 
Two or three days were spent in having the jungle cleared. 
On the 1st of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, when the road became passable 
for troops, Baud advanced and attacked the enemy's entrench*' 
ments. He deputed Shaikh Tatar and Shaikh Ahmad, his two 
nephews, with his own contingent, together with some of the 
Imperial Mansabdars and the son of Raja Bihroz with his own 
followers and a detachment of Mirza Khan's troops, on the left 
wing to make an assault through the hill passes. Shaikh Safi, 
with another detachment, was posted on the right wing, and he 
himself with Mirza Khan, Tahaw war Khan, Raja Bihroz, Abu 
Muslim, Saiyid Nijabat and a number of Mansabdarjj took post 
in the centre. In this way the enemy w'cre attacked from three 
sides. The fight lasted for about 6 hours. Many gallant deeds 
were performed by D.tucVs troops. Ultimately they won the 
day, the enemy suffering heavy casualties in both killed and 
wounded. The greater number took to the hills and forests, 
the remainder fleeing for refuge to the fort. Baud Khan had 
Griginally intended first to occupy the enemy's entrenchments 
and then consolidate the position won, and afterwards seize the 
fort before the enemy had time to recover from the blow'^ inflict- 
ed on them ; but the troo])S w^ere in such high spirits, and so 
flushed with victory that they could not be restrained from press- 
ing' on to the fortifications of the town. Wading through the 
river they Irarled a series of attacks upon the ramparts. The 
enemy were thrown into confusion and defeatedj and with diffi- 
culty maii.aged to escape to the lower fort and the hill entrench- 
ments. The Raja emptied the fort of all stores and valuables, 
and hurriedly sent away all his women and children into 
the iungle ; while believing in the impregnability of the 
position, he himself stood his ground with a band of followers. 
He fought with dogged courage ftnd resolution. The invaders. 
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however^ broke throiigli the outer fortifications and^ entering 
the town^ reached the gate of the fort and stormed it. The 
fight raged furiously till three hours of night had passed^ 
when the besieged began to give way. About 1-30 a. h. the 
chieftain escaped through a gate leading into the jungle^ and fled, 
Both the forts were thus captured by the invading army and the 
whole country brought under subjugation. In this fight 61 men 
of the invading force were killed^ and 177 wounded. The 
casualties on the other side were very heavy. After a few days 
the scouts brought in news that the erneny had collected again 
and entered the Deokan fort^ and were trying to fit out a new 
force to give battle again. Baud deputed Shaikh Safi with a 
detacliment of troops to crush them* The latter pushed on with 
all speed towards Deokan and besieged the fort, when the emeny 
abandoned it in a panic and fled precipitately. 

Baud Khan stayed in Palamau for some time to make the 
necessary arrangements for the government of the country. 
Having got things into order^ he handed over charge to a Marigli 
KhaB; who was appointed by order of the Emperor to be Faujdar 
of the new territory. After this he returned to his own province 
of Bihar. (^) Baud Khan was rewarded by the Emperor for his 
achievements with a special robe of honour^ and on a later 
occasion, for the same services, was raised to the position of 
Commander of 4,000 horse. 

On his way back to Patna, Baud Khan is said to have select- 
ed a site near the old village of Anchlia on the bank of the Sone 
river in the Gaya district, to establish a post with a view to 
protecting the road from robbers who infested the jungle in that 
vicinity. (^) He had the jungle cut clown, and submitted a plan 

Q) According to the TariMi-I-Daudia, a mosque still stands in the old fort of 
■Palanmn as a souvenir of Daad^s conquest. The following couplet, which is found 
on one of the walls of this mosque, gives the date of its erection as 1072, A.H. (hy 
the rules of Ahjad ) : — 

Kafr-i-derin bud Palamun az nabard Haliya l and Kluin Islam Kard. 

f*) The insecurity of the Jungle round about Auchha and Bhadohi was then 
proverbial. This fact is borne out by a local saying of the time, which is quoted 
ill the Tarihh-i-Baudia, and which runs thus ; AnchM langhe aur Bhadohi tah 
jino ghar ae laiohi, i.e., only after he has passed Auehha and Bhadohi, you can be 
certain of the wayfarer reaching home. 
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to the Emperor for the construction of the town called after him 
Daudaagar. (^) He also left a garrison of troops at the Kothi 
fort which in after years became a eonsidewble village. The 
Pathaiis of the place still trace their descent from the Afghan 
soldiers of Baud Khan (Asar-i Sharaf, p. 00). 

Unfortunately no record has been found of any change or 
improvement in the administration of the province introdneed by 
Baud Khan. A tablet has been preserved on a building in the 
Khwaja Kalan Thana of the Patna City^ whicdi points to the 
erection of a judicial court building, called ^Bar-iil-Adl^ by one 
of his oflBcei's, Jafar, in 1072 A.H. It is possible that he may 
have had other similar buildings erected tinder his orders at other 
important places in the province. He continued in his office at 
Patna till some months (2) in the year 1074 A. H._, when he was 
succeeded by Lashkar Khan* 

In Jamadl-us-Sanij 1074 A. (^) when he was serving as 
an auxiliary with Raja Jai Singh, ha was appointed Subadar of 
Khandesb, and tvas ordered to proceed with an expedition under 
the Raj i against Sivaji Bhonsla, and to leave one of his relatives 
with a contingent of troops at Burhanpur, the capital of Khan- 
desh, for the management and administration of the province. 

It will contribute to the better understanding of the narrative 
of B.iud Khans services in the expedition against Sivaji if we 
take a bird^’s-eye view of the D eccan as it was in those days. 
Of the Deccan generally it is sufficient to say that from the 
time when Shah Jahan subjugated the territory governed by 
Nizam-ul-?^iulb, authority there had been relaxing to an extent 
which was rapidly bringing about disruption of the bonds 
that held society together. The struggles between the sons 
of Shah Jahan, and the accession to the throne of Bijapiir 
of a minor named Sikandar Ali Adil Shah completed the 
confusion. Anarchy was almost universal. Might was right. 
The people liad everywhere abundant reason to realise the truth 

(’) Alamglrnama, pp. 866 aud 877. 

{®) Ma^ir-i-AlamgTi, p. 49 j Kbad Khan, p. 178 and Alamgiraama, p. 878, 

(*) Tarikb-bDai^di i, 
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of the Indian proverb The buffalo is to the man who holds 
the bludgeon/** Sivaji^ an adventurer^ had by his sheer daring 
and clever machinations climbed to the highest pinnacle of 
power ill that part of the country* He had won over the 
corrupt servants of Bijapiu'^ who connived at his misdeeds and 
depredations^ and had gained the upper hand over all that part 
of the peninsula. He had acquired great influence^ and had 
amassed vast wealth by plundering neighbouring jagirdars. 
Emboldened by his success, and trusting to the strong force he 
had raised, he began to openly defy not only the Bijapiir 
Government; but the Imperial Government also. He made 
Eajgirh fort and Chakna his strongholds, and erected other forts 
elsewhere. By and by he possessed some 40 forts. 

Afzal Khan, one of his generals, was deputed by SIkandar 
AH Aclil Shah to chastise Sivaji, but he was treacherously 
assassinated by the latter in a meeting very cunningly planned. 
Since then he had become supreme in the Deccan, and was 
causing the Imperial Government severe loss. Aiatrangzeb was 
at length compelled to despatch an expedition against him. The 
Emperor appointed Raja Jai Singh to command the expedition, 
and associated Baud Khan and others with him. 

Baud, on his arrival at the scene of operations of the 
expeditionary force, was charged with the duty of arranging for 
the safe passage of the whole army across a j)lateau. In this he 
acquitted himself with great credit, and proved his foresight 
and power of organization. After this he pushed on with all 
speed and joined the main body of the army. He took an active 
part in the storming and capture of Pnrandhar and Eudarmal 
forts. After the taking of these forts he was sent with others 
to advance from two sides into the territoiy of Sivaji, and raid 
it* With Raja Jai Singh he penetrated to ihe region of Rohira 
and the submontane tracts near the fort of Rajgarh on the ^Ist 
Shawal, 1076 A. H. About 50 villages belonging to the enemy 
were burnt down, and 4 villages situated below the hill were 
raided. Three days later he reached the foot of the fort, but as 
the eoimtrjr was a ma^s of hilb aud ravines, he encamped for the 
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iiiglit OB tlie liigli land of ^ Klmnjan-Koora^ aad It.dfc next (i\y 
for Sivapiir;, wliemoe lie proi-eeded towards Kunduiia fort and 
raided its environs. On the 2Sth Shawal he eiftvted a jiuietieai 
with the army under the cominantl-of Qiitb-ud-din ..Khan, ' Tlie; 
eombiiied.foree .then marched' on towards -Loligarh f.oxU A hatlle 
was fonght outside the fort with the eBOmx^ who sustaiiH‘d a 
severe defeat and fied^ taking refuge within the fort. The 
villages oE the vicinity were burnt and raided^ a ba.se being 
establisliied here for the time being, whence raids into the 
surrounding country were carried on. Shortly aftorwards tin* 
Rajgarh fort^ which Eaja dai Singh liad laid siege i.o in ptrson, 
felb and Sivaji surrendered on the terms dictated by tlie Raji.i. 
Throughout these operations Daud Khan is said to have shown 
great courage and power of organization. The first expedition 
against Sivaji thus ended success fully. Daud Klian, along with 
others, wms rewarded by the Emperor for his services, ami was 
raised (^) to the rank of Pmyliazari-ohat-hazar of 

the horse to be do-aspa and so/i-aspa> 

Though the object of the expedition had been achieved, si ill 
Daud Khan \vas left in the Deccan with Raja Jai Singh. lie 
xvas, however, in 1077 A. IL summoned (*') to the Imperial Court 
for a short time in order to accompany His Imperial Majesty 
on an expedition he proposed to make to Persia. When the idea 
of this expedition was given up, Daud was sent back to the 
Deccan to co-operate with Raja Jai Singh in xmiiishiug Adil 
K-han of Bljapur, who had of late shown diiatoriness (®j in pay- 
ing tribute. 

The army commanded by Raj i Jai Singh arrived withiii 
14 miles of Paltun Fort in the Bijapur territory on the 7th 
Jamadi-us-Sani, 1076 A,H. The enemy thereupon evacuated 
the fort without offering any resistance. The expeditionary 
force now penetrated into the enemy^s territory, and spread in 
different directions. Much fighting ensued, and fort after fort 

(^) Alamgirnama, p. 917; 

(®) Alamgirnanja, pp. 975, 9S6. 

(s) Alarngirnauia, p,9S8 and Maasir«l-AlanigU‘f, p. 51. 
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fell before the invad^^ army^ which owing to the difficult 
naMre of the country^ had to employ every bind of tactics* 
Siva-ji also fought on the Imperial side. Daiub "with other 
senior and experienced generals bore the brunt of the operations, 
which varied from ambiiscades, sbirmishes, and sorties to sieges 
and pitched battles. A.s in the previous war in the Deccan^ 
the army chiefly resorted to the guerilla system of warfare. 
Qutbul-Mulk (ruler of Golkanda) (^) shortly afterwards took the 
side of Adil Khan^ and the Golkunda army thus joined hands 
with that of Bijapiir. The Imperial forces had now a bigger 
task before them; and skirmishes, sieges and battles continued 
for months and months together. The whole territory of 
Bijapur was overrun, until at last a decisive battle was fought 
near the little fort of Pir in Pargana Dlieoki, in which the enemy 
sustained a severe defeat. The o|>eratioDS remained in full 
swing till the end of the month of Zikad in 1077 A.H. ‘When 
the Imperial army reached a village named Sihri in the juris- 
diction of Prinda, it was reported to Raja Jai Singh by his 
spies that the enemy were much depressed with the failure of 
all their efforts, and that their generals had received orders 
from their respective Governments to avoid all further encounters 
and get back to their headquarters at once. The invading 
aiiny again took to raiding the Bijapur territories, until the 
monsoon set in and compelled them to desist. 

Of Daud Khan it may be said that throughout the operations 
he played his part with much dexterity *and success. Whatever 
duty was assigned to him he performed it with great credit. 
In storming the enemy^s strongholds, in ravaging their villages, 
guerilla warfares, in laying ambushes, in sieges and in pitched 
battles, in grasping his opponent's plan, making it his own 
and working it to his adversary '’s destruction, he proved himself 
second to none. 

It should be stated here that during this expedition, in 
1076 A.IL, Daud Khan was relieved (^) of his Subadari of 
Khandesh, and was succeeded by the Khan-i-Zaman. In 


(^) Ai vBigiruama, p. 1006. 
( ® ) Alaiugiruama, p. 972; 
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1077 A JI. lie was appplnted (^) to tie govemorsliip of Bcfrar, 
and was lionoured by the bestowal of a robe of honour^ a 
jewelled scimitar, and a horse with gold trappings, togidlier with 
a lift in the case of 1,000 of his troopers to do-mpa and 
He thus became panj Iiazari char kazar 3/)00 of whom 

were to be do-mpa and In 1080 A.IL (®) he was again 

the recipient, along with Dilawar Khan, of a robe of houonr with 
a jewelled scimitar. 

In 108:1 A.H. (^) he was appointed Snbadar of Allahabatb on 
his relinquishing charge at Bnrhanpur, where he was sueoeedcd 
by Hoshyar Khan, But the year in which he had been appoint- 
ed for the second time to Bnrhanpur is not fomiil definitely 
stated in any of the histories. At the time of his appointment 
to Allahabad he was honoured with a special robe of honour, 
a horse with gold trappings and an elephant with bra2en 
trappings. 

None of the contemporary histories glye the date of Baud 
Khaii^s death ; but the Tarikh-i-Dandia quotes a kiia written 
by Dandy’s great-grandsm Hamid Khan (II), which indicates 
that Baud Khan died in lOSi A.H, Whether this be correct, 
it is imxiossiblo to say ; but in the absence of more authentic 
information, and having regard to the fact thit the kit a is 
attributed to a descendant of Band Khan, it m%j perhaps be 
accepted. 

Baud Khan left only one surviving son, Hamid Khan, {‘®) 
who was sent by Aurangzeb on one occasion in 1090 A.IL to 
suppress the disturb. nice that arose on the death of Raja Jaswant 
Singh, and was, later on, in 1092 A.H., appointed Foiijdar of 
Bhojpur. Baud Khaii^s other son, Jamshed Khan, (^) died in 
1098 A.H, at Burhanpur* 

(^} Altimgirnaiiifi, p. 1033. 

{^) Maasir-i-Alamgir, p. 102. 

(®) Maasir-i-Alamgiri, p. 110. 

Maasii'-BAlamgiri, pp. 177-178. 

Haasir-i-AUmgin, pp. 2172-18. 


VI.—Tlie Kosk Faintings of Singanpur. 

By C. W# Anderson. 

In 1910^ the writer^ aecompanied by the late Mu. C. J. 
Balding, explored a portion of the range of hills running norfch« 
west from Raigarh to the Maud River in search of a reputed cave 
of large dimensions. We were not successful in finding this, 
although there is reason to think that it exists in the hills fur- 
ther north. Meanwhile/ our search was rewarded by the dis- 
covery of a series of small caves and a considerable number of 
primitive drawings on the face of the rock on a bold and 
pieturescj[U8 scarp about 4|- miles east of the Mand River in 
approximately Lat. and Long. 83® 18/ SO'''. The site, 
which overlooks the small village of SInganpiir immediately to 
the west, is reached by a very rough jungle track over the 
fallen boulders with which the hill face is strewn, and may he 
roughly estimated as 500 feet to 600 feet above the level of the 
plain. 

The two largest caves are appiv^ximately £0 to 30 feet deep 
and 1 5 feet wide and about the same height at the entrance, 
narrowing at the inner end to round water- worn holes. At the 
side of the largest — about 6 feet up and 20 feet from the mouth — 
is a small gallery to which access was gained by a round hole 3 
feet in diameter, after a legion of hats had been expelled. A 
superficial examination showed that the chamber was quite small 
but had shafts running to an unknown height towards the cliff 
top. Near the mouth of the main cave is another gallery which 
was entered by crawling through a small hole and at the end of 
which was a pool of water. 

The floor of both these caves is very rough and is formed of 
loose broken stone mixed with fine stone dust and batsdung. 
Although on my visits from time to time I have excavated the 
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floor of the larger one (o a depth of 2.^ feet in places, I have 
been unable to diseover anything definitely indicating its oecnpa”* 
tioii by man^ and owing to the great quantity of fallen debris 
nothing but a most systematic and perhaps protracted excavation 
would set the matter at rest. 

Two hundred yards furtlier west an 1 at about the same level on 
the face of the cliff are two small caves within about ‘20 feet of each 
other, one In the main face and the other on a promontory at 
right angles to it. The most noticeable of these is the litter, 
which is roughly 10' x 8 ' at the mouth and only a few feet 
deep with a fairly large platform in front of it. At the baede 
are two round water-worn holes whicdi just admit of a man 
crawling through into a small chamber beyond. From the ap- 
pearance of the cliff at this point it seems likely that the cava 
could at one time have accommodated a family, but that the 
front had fallen away ; indeed, as I have said, the whole hill- 
side is a mass of large fallen boulders. 

In and around the mouth of this cave are a number of crude 
drawings in pigment (Plates 1, 3, d-, 5, 6 and 7 and Fig. 1, 
Plate 2). 

There is one drawing so low as to suggest that the present is 
not the original level of the floor. 

The drawings on Plate 3 were apparently intended as a 
group and are here repi‘es 3 nted in their relative positions. 

All the drawings are in red colour with the exception of 
Fig. I, Plato 2, which is black; and the pigment used was no 
doubt the red oxide of iron which is visible in veins through- 
out the rock. 

In 191 with the assistance of Mr. Percy Brown (who has 
since noticed the paintings in his book on Indian Art), the 
ground in front of this cave was excavated to a depth of about ' 
18 inches and yielded some pieces of rock crystal and coloured 
quartz; a small lump of red ochre, and an agate flake. 
Dr. Hayden, to whom the specimens were submitted, afterwards 
gave it as his opinion that the flake was undoubtedly chipped 
artificially. These articles were then placed in the custody of 
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the CalcTitta Mixseum authorities, and, so far as I know, are still 
there. On later visits I have pioked up one or two tiny agate 
Hakes near other caves, but do not feel at all sure that they 
have been artificially chipped as they lack the sharp edges 
characteristic of such points. 

The rock* on which the drawings occur is a hard sand- 
stone. When chipped it is very friable, and the rather large 
grains of very white quartz fall easily away. But the 
weathered face is compact and very hard, practically impervious 
to ordinary erosion, and to this fact may be attributed the pre- 
servation of the paintings.^ These are in places so stained as 
to be barely visible, and yet in others quite brightly coloured. 
Curiously enough, the deposit is most marked in the larger caves | 
so much so, that if any paintings ever existed in them, they 
have long been ^obliterated. This seems to indicate that the 
coating, which is often quite vitreous in appearance, is due 
rather to percolation than to the ordinary influences of weather. 

There is, in the platform mentioned above, a good deal 
of pebble conglomerate cemented together by a very hard 
silicious matrix. 

The second small cave on the main face of the cliff is evi- 
dently a mere remnant of what it once was. Nothing remains 
bub the smooth round back, about 5 feet in diameter, and a small 
ledge of rock forming the .platform. The back of the cave is 
covered with drawings, most of them too stained to be easily 
deciphered. Pig- III, Plate 2, was obtained here, and the sam- 
bhur and lizard of Plate 8 are a little to the left. The lower 
figures of Plates 9 to 14j inclusive commence on the left and 
slightly above the last, and wind up the cliff face on suitable 
surfaces of the rock; the whole group being shown in the 
relative positions of the figures in Plate 14. 

This group was obtained with diiOSeulty, the foothold bemg 
very slight. More paintings are visible to a height of at least 

^ Hote — Through the hindness of Babu S. C. Boy, the Anthropological Secre- 
tary ot the Bihar and Orissa Besearch Society, fragmenta of thia rock have been 
by a geologist, Bahu K. CiowdJiury, whose note is printed as an 
appendix. y 
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50 feet above the bunting scene but there is ao posslblitj of 
getting near them without elaborate arrangements. 

Plate 15^ evidently another complete hunting scene, is 15 or 
20 feet to the left of the last, and this I was able to draw from a 
15-feet ladder. Near this scene is another small water- worn 
cave which I inspected from the ladder but could not get into 
without risk of being unable to get out again. It did not appear 
■. to contain, any drawings. ^ ' 

There is no evidence that the rock has been chipped any - 1 
where either to improve the shelters or to make a better surface ; 
for drawing on. i 

The study of prehistoric drawings is not, and never can be, 
an exact science, and if I approach the subject in something 
of the spirit of Kipling^s lines— 

There ate nine and uxi^ wa^s of constructing trihat lap^ 
And every single one of them is right f 
it is in a spirit of enquiry and not dogmatism. In the ab- 
sence of stone implements or other corroboration any attempt at 
an explanation is apt to be steered between the Scylla of a too 
lively imagination and the Charybdis of an uninteresting and 
unprofitable caution, — unprofitable because even a palpable 
mistake may hold a germ of truth on which later investigators 
may seize. 

To follow the track of analogies would seem to be the safest 
course to pursue, provided we do not attempt to deduce- too 
much from them. Por example, there is a strong resemblance 
between the method of treating Pig, II of Plate 15 and that 
of the hippopotamus of the Egyptian pottery (Pig, III, Plate 
16) yet it is almost certain that the crossed lines of both these 
figures are merely a primitive attempt at cross hatching to give 
solidity. See also the drawings of pheasants which I found 
in 1917, scratched in the earth by hill-men of Kumaon on a 

1 From «•' The CMldUood of Art ” by Spearing. The pottery is classified as 
Sequence 30 to 40. Sequence 30 is the indefinite date given to discoveries belong- 
ing to the earliest known i^eriods, sequences 1 to 30 being reserved for anything 
more ancient which m^y yet bo discovered. 
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path (Kgs. W »d V, Plate 16). Tte f »"! J 

maT apply to tliesUold-litedeaigBs pe« ‘l'« al»pi»»‘>. "'"(‘•J- 

L™v!r»o" Pto'-X'r ...l.toto«‘» 

-whicTi the elephants are being driven. c . , i 

We toPPOt d«l»<» a great deal from tire Aape of the tam» 
l„in„ for they «ry eooaideraWy ; some are adyaoced er.opgh to 
■horrtSie leos In a oompalaolyely natatal position ; otlrem to. o.n 
t:Le.;t,.onniyer.al e„ly symholfo.- a 
croarf legs and square shoulders (see Fig. Till, Plate 16) 

aud others are again moditeations of these two forms. 

A lively imagination might see in the n.mber of finge. 

allowed by tho artist-never more than three or four-signs of 

the widespread custom in primitive races of 

. 4 T But as a corrective we have only to remember that a child 

•f bis first efforts at poifira^itnre draws l-^^^ 

ilmnxeruses to labour the idea .(f nauseam. I snlhcient _ioi 

lim that the hand is forked, and it is reasonable to suppose that 

n'-ehistoric man thought likewise. ^ ^ , 

The absence of excessive development of seating accommoua- 
tion fknown as steatopygy) may be considered as some s ig^ 
negative evidence that tbe raee bas no negroid descendants su h . 
as'the Bushmen of South Africa. Many Aurignaeian statuettes 
in Europe show this peculiarity of feature m a _ marked degiee, 
thouP’h it is not so evident in the Spanish paintings of the same 
neriol la any ease the early painter, as in the present instance 
was always much more at homo in the rendoiung of anima s of 
the chaseW of the human form, and the point may have Ixtlle 

'"'"’rhe^ hands on some of the figures would seem to haxe 
a definite meaning. . It has been said, on what autWity I do 
not knoiv, that they were badges of chioftamsmp. ’ m, in ^ 
probability they were trappings made from strips oi skin, . 

w^pons'^used seem to have been either clubs, axes, or 
bows. The attitudes of the figures on Pl ate 10 are very muA 

■■■■■■ " ■ ' - ^ ^ f; ■"■"ih-ri i.;". v-' 


1 Ifrom wok aaVntlngs iu Amotia. “ Tbo Laa ot The Plaui 
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tliose of bo Will en, otliers on Plate 11 are using their weapons as 
clubs, and one on Plate 13 has a weapon shaped more like 
ail' axe. • ■ 

The marks on the side of the wild boar may represent bloody 
or thej may simply be the strij)8s which are very noticeable on 
the young wild pig of India. The similarity of these marks to 
those on the pig engraved on the Egyj^tian pottery (Pigs. I 
and II, Plate 16) ^ is worth noting. 

Crude as they are, the hunting scenes are full of life, and 
unless the artist was an arch-humourist^ he was imbued witli the 
spirit of the excitement and danger of the hunter's life. Several 
of the hunters seem to have already gone to happier hunting 
grounds; and one is being tossed and is in a fair way to follow 
them. 

We may assume that the art of prehistoric man developed 
from his occupations and was concerned with (a) food-getting, 
which ill dudes hunting and any implements necessary to get food 
or to kill tlioso who disputed its possession with him; and (b) 
religion; including ritual in various forms, such as totemism and 
dancing. The second head {b) was undoubtedly much mixed up 
with (a) and the natural consequence of it, but in its turn 
ivouid give birth to the development of symbolism as a medium 
for message writing and ownership marks ; from which of course 
wc eventually got alphabetical signs and then conventional 
decorative design. 

All the Singaiipur drawings come under one or oilier of these 
heads. At first sight Pig, I, Plate 1, might be dismissed as 
quite meaningless. It suggests little but that the artist had 
plenty of time at his disposal. But I propose to point to modern 
art as an example of how unsafe it may be to be too dogmatic on 
this point. The following sketch is a part of a more or less 
geometrical design taken from an exhibition of Modern Art 
which was held in 1914 ostensibly to educate the taste of the 
poor of London, 


^ ‘^Ancient Hunters/' Solhs, page S 80 . 
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In this ease fut^^ speculate as to its 

meaning, for with commendable forethought and appropriateness 
the artist had labelled the picture “ Sudden Attack in a lang- 
uage which modem man can read. The cult (mercifully small 
at present) to which this artist belongs take themselves 
quite seriously, claiming that they paint a -mental sensation” 

and that their work cannot be judged by ordinary standards. 

Now if bewilderment is the mildest sensation of the average 

man who examines the work of the “futurist” of to-day, is it 

reasonable to dismiss even the most unintelligible scrawl of 
primitive man as unworthy of attention? We may, if we 
cannot acquit him of mere idleness, at least get a glimpse of 

his mentality. . .. i. i?- t 

There is a similarity of moii/ running through Figs. 

II of Plate 1 ; Plates 4 and 5, and Fig. HI of Plate 7. 

The probability is that they all had their origin in some form 

of totemism, although Plate 5 is not unlike some early drawings 

of the antlers of a stag. ^ 

Plate 4, though not quite symmetrical, is evidence of 

considerable mental advancement, as anyone may prove by trymg 

to draw it without measurements. _ _ 

Fio- II of Plate 6 is almost certainly totemistic,— compare 
formsrf the raven totem found in the Eskimo engravings of 

Fig. "VII, Plate 16.^ • j. 

Fig III of Plate 1 may be the earliest conception of a tree, 

with its branches spreading most widely towards the bottom, 
and as such may be totemistic, hut it should nob be forgotten 
that in the generalization of symbols for a man forms not 
uulike this occurred. Fig. I, Plate 7, is, however, more likely 

to be one of these. (See Fig. X, Plate 16.) ^ =„ti 

Fig I, Plate a, seems to represent a quadrant of the s , 
but we cannot be sure even of this, for rather similar drawings 
Fave been made by the Veddas of Ceylon^ and the ex plan^ 


I « The Eskimo about Bring Strait.” E. W. Kelson. 
^ ** Ancient Hunters,” Sollas, p. 539. 

» "The Veddae,*^ C. and 0. Seligmann, 1011. 
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of tliese was that they were deer hide vessels, with looped 
handles all round, in which honey was collected from wild bees 
nests* The Singanpiir rocts are extensively patronized by wild 
bees. (See Pig. II, Plate 16.) 

The break in the contimiity of the quadrant is due to some 
long past and almost invisible slip in the rock. 

Fig. I, Plate 3, may represent human figures but looks 
more like a group of pegged out skins with long tails. 

Fig, II has its approximate counterpart in three of the 
Magdalenian characters of Fig. VI, Plate 16, supposed hy Fiette 
to be primitive script and by Sollas to be ownership marks. ^ 

Fig. Ill puzzled me greatly, and with the object of getting 
to the fountain head, as it were, for an opinion which would 
certainly not be trammelled by centuries of preconceived notions, 
I asked one of the villagers of- Singanpur what it was. After 
looking at it attentively for a few minutes he said it was a tiger 
carrying off a man. Anyone who has noticed the attitude of 
a cat carrying a heavy load, such as a rabbit, or one of its own 
kittens, must be struck by the insight displayed in this explanation. 

At the acknowledged risk of coming to grief on the rock of 
Scylla we are now in a position to construe the whole group to 
mean that someone, probably the owner of the cave immediately 
underneath, was the heroic slayer of a tiger and two cubs, whose 
skins are drawn at the left of the group. 

With the exception just noted the villagers of Singanpur 
have no wisdom to impart on the subject of these drawings ; 
no traditions as to their origin, and no explanation to offei% 
They do not appear to have been aware of their existence until 
my first visit, and even now few have seen them. 

In 1914 the drawings were sent, through a friend, taProfessor 
Sollas, who is probably the greatest present authority on the 
subject. He expressed the opinion that the discovery was of 
value, but laid stress on the value of stone implements as 
supplementary evidence. Unfortunately, as I have said, not 
much of this nature has been found. 


] ‘^Ancient Huuters^^^ p. 446, Sollas. 
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The writer hopes that this note may lead to some future 
systematic examination by experienced geologists^ who may 
decide whether the conditions are sufficiently promising for 
excavation. 

APPENDIX. 

The specimens sent are felspathic sandstones^ possibly of tlie 
Dhorwar period. I only suggest this as nothing definite can be 
said regarding the age of the rock unless the adjoining rocks are 
examined. 

The friability is due to the removal of felspars owing to 
weatherings leaving an aggregate of interlocking quartz grains 
held together (loosely) by secondary growth of quartz. One 
side of the rock is more so than the other. 

The red coatings are due to iron-oxide and absence of 
organic vegetable matter. 

The black coating also contains iron-oxide but some organic 
vegetable matter is also present in the coating. Owing to the 
hardness of iron-oxide and the presence of organic gelatinous matter 
which has made the surface of the black coatings very greasy^ 
the rock is and this aeeoiints capable of resisting weathering 
to some extent for the preservation of the drawings. 

Traces of lime are present in the specimen but no manganese. 

The colour of the coating varies according to the proportion 
of vegetable matter in it. 
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has two souls -a male and a female. These remain united in 
death as in life, and, when they finally lose their present body Ly 
death, are reincarnated together in a new body. 

When a person dreams, the male soul goes out of the body 
Dreams. and visits different persons and places while the 
female soul, it is said, remains iu charge of the body, “ pist as 
his wife is left in charge of the hut or encampment when a 
Birhor goes out to hunt So long as the male soul doss not 
comeback, the body is said to be sleeping, but when it is unusually 
long in returning, the female soul too goes out in search of .her 
mate leaving the body dead. Some math or spirit-doctors are 
credited with the power of calling back the truant souls and thus 
restoring life through the aid of their familiar spirits. 

Sometimes the spirit or spirits who take away the souls do 
so with no evil motive, but only with a 
Temporary view to taking beg'm or forced labour 
Death. 3^3 landlords take hegari from 

their raiyats. And consequently when a Birhor dies in the 
jungles during a storm the chances are that the death may he 
only temporary. High wind, lightning and rain are said to he the 
indications of the progress of a marriage procession of the spirits. 
And when the spirits going in such a procession see a human heiug 
out in the jungles they may make his souls join the procession 
and act as torch-hearers, or the like. In such a case, the spirits on 
their return journey send back the souls to the body and the man 
revives. That is why some Birhors postpone for three or four 
days after death the cremation or burial of a man dying during 
exposure in a storm. Eecently a Birhor gave me a vivid description 
of a marriage procession of the spirits which he fancied he saw 
while overtaken in a jungle during a storm. He described how 
the shadowy palanqum-hearers, torch-bearers, and mnacians 
passed above hm head in bright array till the illumination dazzled 
his eyes and the phantoms vanished. This Birhor summed up his 
idea^ .about Death in the.foUpwiiig words 

“ 'Hae man ug. the soul of hi's dwelling-place {kumha or leaf- 
^ man Is the dwelling . of his soul. When 
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tlie soul is in trouble, people say the body is sick. As a but 
goes to ruins when the man deserts it, so the body is said to die 
when the souls leave it.'^'’ 

After the two souls — male and female — leave the body, 

Re«birtli again in a new body. The 

souls of a deceased Birhor need not always 
be re-born in his own tribe. Thus, on the very day, that the Naya 
of a certain Birhor settlement died, a son 'was born to a man of 
the Kurmi caste in the neighburing village. And the son of 
the deceased Birhor and all his tdn^a people seriously assured me 
that the Kurim^s son is the reincarnation of their old Naya. 

(ii) Lv Seuious Illmss. 

Hastening the death of the aged and the sick as well as the 
abandonment or premature burial of the dying 
Tlie accom- are unknown. When an UtklU Birhor be- 
the sick. comes very old or seriously ill, tije family 

settles down for a time at some 'suitable 
place and is said to become JdgJii for the time being. A 
Birhor, whether Jdglii or suffering from some serious 

illness is generally taken to the sxurit-lut of his tan^a 
if there is one and kept there until recovery or death. 
The idea seems to be that the influential spirits of the village may 
overpower or scare away the spirit that has caused the siekn' ss. 

A 7ndti or spirit-doctor is called to find out the particular 
spirit which has caused the sickness, and the 
do^or offerings required to rid the patient of its evil 

attentions. The mdti squats on the floor and 
begins to mutter his invocations and shake his head violently 
till at length he proclaims the name of the spirit that has caused 
the sickness and the means to be employed to appease or 
expel it. ^ 

If it is some drd-ldngd^ or spirit of -the house or family ,of 
the sick person, that is responsible for the 
Spirit of the sickness, the number and colour of the fowls 
required to propitiate it are declared by the mUi^ 
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and offerings are accordingly made by some member of the 
family. 

If the mati names some himt or spirit of some other 

family, the sacrifices required to appease it 

Spirit of a.n- brouffht to the mcili who takes them up ia 
other house- ^ , .-i 

Ms hands, waves them one hy one over the 

head of the sick person, feeds the votive fowls with xrua rice, 

and puts them by for the moment, and at dead of night, takes 

them stealthily near the hut of the family whose hhut is 

responsible for the sickness, sacrifices them, and, leaving them 

there, comes away. 

If it is an outside {u'parid) spirit not belonging to the 
tanda, the mati declares the direction from 
Strange spirits, ^nd the number (generally 

one) and colour of fowls req^uired by it. The required 
fowl being brought to him he smears vermilion on its fore- 
head, waves it thie© times round the body of the patient 
and feeds it on a little rice placed over the hands of the 
patient. As the fowl eats the grains of rice, the mati exhorts the 
spirit to leave the patient, saying, “ So long thou hast troubled 
this person. To-day we are offering thee sacrifices ; do thou 
leave him and give him no fm'ther trouble.-’' This ceremony is 
called neocliUm. The mati then takes up the fowl, and wdh 
one or two companions goes with it in the direction from which 
the spirit is supposed to have come. As the mati leaves the hut,^ 
the patient throws out the rice left in his hands in the 
direction in which the azafigoes. Arrived at the boundary line 
between the Birhor and the adjoining village, the mah 

sits down with his face to the east and makes three marks with 
vermilion on the ground where the fowl is pi aced. He next lets 
a Httle rice fall over the head of the fowl which eats it up. He 
then kills the fowl by twisting its head and sevmmg it from the 
body. The severed head is placed over the vermilion marks, and 
blood from the body is dropped there by the mati who says, 
-- '0 thee. Do not come to so-and-so’s 
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(naming the sick person) iou^ y , , , 

mothei’ if thou shotild’’sfe come again/'’ ^ 

The mail then gets up and stands with his 

bending lo-w he thro-ws the body- of the fowl h f ^ ^ ‘ 

iue legs.in the direction from which the spirit is^bdh Vt 

come Then the ....-makes water into 

nnne over the head of the fowl saying, Here^is? 

Do not come again to the sick person The K 

eaten by them. ' • »«d 

^ Thus, whereas spirits of the ianda are propitiafp^ h -n ' 
these outside spirits are conducted out of th^ sefrip sacrifices, 
of sacrifices and are then scared out of the 

adjurations. In fact, these spirits are consH ^tob'e ^ Ti" 

to fear that the sometimes sleeps in ^ 
a cane or a stick by his side ; and when in a drl T I ^ 
has met the spirit, he at once jumps up cane inT T? 
the spirit out of the tm4a. ' 

(hi) The Last Cerskohies 

IVh.. . BM., B,, 

racmtating . “onth. Then all present 

the release of ^^^nd apart or walk out of the hut Lvimr 
s.«. the d„„ .pee, eo that the 

may not meet with anv 5 

theawa,. Sometimes the neeUaces, armlets rakW ““ 
omamenls are taken o4 the limbs of a dvi ' 

tie escape of the soul. ^ *» 

Sometimes, however, immediately after death a powerfa, 

Calling back T f invocations to persuade his own 

the Departing {mkii-hhut) to caU back the 

Soul. departing soul and restore the dead to life 

i. a shed emeted Z'tu-’ ^ I***” 

moeoee, ofem sX .d 1”' “j ** '>«™ 

tions. muttering proper invoca- 
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Death-pollution. 


As soon as the people stand aside to make away for the 
departure of the sonl of the dying man, his 
Wailing* relatives, particularly his wife and children, 
set up a howling which continues until the corpse is taken 
out of the hut. It is believed that if this is not done the 
departed soul will grumble that nobody was sorry for his death, 
'whereas if there is much wailing, the sonl on joining the 
denizens of the underworld will tell them with great satisfaction 
that it was with extreme difficulty that it escaped the importuni- 
ties of its surviving relatives who wanted it to stay. The wailing 
is repeated on the occasion of the Hoy on ceremony, though less 
mildly and only by women. 

The hut in which death takes place is deemed to be 
infected with death-pollution [geM4&tom)^ 
When the corpse is taken out of the hut, 
all water, cooked food, ashes in the hearth, burning charcoal 
or other fuel, are thrown away. Even the spirit-hut is 
considered infected with death-pollution when death occurs 
in it. But whether a person dies in the spirit-hut or iu his 
own hut, all the clay and wooden representations of spirits 
in and just outside the spirit-hut as also the spirit-box 
( longa-^feti ) in which ingredients for sacrifices are kept, 
are thrown away, and replaced by new ones, and sacrifices are 
offered to these newly-made figures in order to free the spirit-hut 
from pollution. 

Wherever a Birhor may happen to die, two earthen vessels, 
one in which rice used to be cooked and the other in which 
vegetables used to be cooked are taken out of the deceased^s 
hut and laid, bottom upwards, in front of it until the Hoy on or 
shaving ceremony. This is intended to notify the occurrence of 
a death in the family. When the pall-hearers return home after 
bnrial or cremation, all old fires in the tdnda are extinguished 
and the cinders and ashes in the hearths of all the houses in the 
thrown away, and every Birhor in the settlement takes 
a, bath. Jfhen^a new fire is kindled in some hut by the friction 
of two pieces bi wood, and all the other families in the tdnda 
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community as well as to itself. A woman dying within twenty- 
one days of childbirth or a child dying within twenty-one days 
of birth may never be admitted to the community of ancestor- 
spirits, as their spirits are always dangerous. In their case, 
therefore, a new doorway to the hut is opened to take their 
corpses to the grave. These corpses are buried in a place apait 
from that where other corpses are buried. Women and not men 
bury such corpses ; the men only dig their graves and go away. 
Thorns are pricked on their feet to prevent them from leaving 
their graves. The corpse in the grave is formally made over by 
the mati to the charge of some spirit of a hill or jungle of the 
neighbourhood. lu doing so the mati works himself up to a 
state of supposed possession, and says— “ O, sphit of such and 
such hill or forest (names) 1 We make over so-and-so (names 
the deceased) to you. Guard her well and let her remain here. 

The mati (or rather, as it is believed, the spirit through the 
mouth of the mati) says, I do take charge If the first spirit 
asked to take charge does not make such a reply, another spirit 
is similarly addressed, and so on, until some spirit agrees^ to take 
cherg® the dangerous corpse. Should a boy or a girl die before 
the earhoring ceremony, the ears of the corpse are perforated 
before itis carried to the grave, so that the shade may get 
admittance f into the community of Birhor spirits. 

The corpses of children and women dying in childbirth 

buried. In other cases cremation is 
posaf oltl^ d^d. preferred, but burial is optional and is the 
normal mode of disposal during the rains and at all seasons if the 

family is poor. ^ i -i ri 

On death, the corpse is washed and anointed with oil an 

Toilet of the pounded turmeric. If the deceased was 
eorpse, and the married, vermilion marks are made on tne 
funeral proces- PQjpge jg stretched 

out and bound on an unprovided wooden bier and carried head 
first towards the grave or cremation-ground as the case may e 
" ‘ Eieeptin tfce eases of - a. woman dying within twenty-one days 
' ; 4 within of birth, 
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all other Birhor corpses are taken oat of the hut by men throu4 

of oil IT f T' » 4 

tTe Irf ofthe/5„^5. When 

ment Tr “f their settle- 

fora f } P’^'^ g™«“d 

craltitr 

At the burial-ground, a grave about three feet deep, three feet 
Burial. ®“ feet long is dug by men. The corpse 

IS carried three times round the grave and then 
aid down flat m the grave with its head pointing south 
The trunk of the corpse is covered over with a piece of cloth’ 
Tlie deceased s sou or grandson holds a lighted torch in his risrht 
hand and someone stands besides him pressing his left eye vrith 
.«e With M. l.« e,e cl»ed, I» w.ta,r„dlt 

grave three times and then lays the torch over the corpse's 
mouth. Those who can afford to do so put a few pice into^the 
corpse s mouth. A miniature hunting-net, an are, two iahi, 

or small sticks used in supporting a net while stretched a little 
tobacco and lime in a leaf or in a Ume-box, and, if possible, a 
brass plate are placed in the grave beside the head of a male 
corpse. Some Jaghi Birhors also put a piece of new cloth them. 
While these are placed in the grave, some elder of the ta«ds 
addresses the corpse, saying, Go thou and hunt that wav Do 
not come this way again ". In the case of a female a 

bundle of c/lop fibres is placed in the grave and the cornlo * 
wa , « Work tho« ,via. ttae. D. « “T " 

clod of earth is then thrown into the grave in the name of ’each 
absent relative ; and finally all present throw earth into the grave 
and close it up. Small blocks of stone are placed over the 
to prevent jackals or other animals from exhuming the corpse 
When a corpse is to be cremated, a funeral pyre is amiiged 

Cremation: cotpse is carried three times 

round this pyre and then laid flat on jt 
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with its head pointing south. The son or grandson cireumam- 
bnktes the corpse three times^ and then with his left eye 
closed, as described above, puts the lighted torch into 
the coiyse^s mouth and straightway leaves the ground without 
looking backwards, goes to some stream or spring, where he 
bathes and returns home. After fire is first set to the corpse in 
this way by the son or grandson, wood is placed on the 
corpse in the name of each absent . relative and. then by 
every one present. When the corpse is wholly burnt, the 
women of the tan4^ bring jars of water from some stream or 
spring close by and with a winnowing basket pour it on th« 
embers. Then the women with their left hands pick' up first 
a tooth, next a finger-bone, then a thigh-bone and finally the 
remaining, bones. These they carefully wash in water and put 
into a new earthen jug. This jug with the bones in it is carried 
home and hung up on some tree near the deceased^s hut to remain 
there until the Eoyon ceremony. Then all go and purify them- 
selves by bathing in some stream or spring, and return towards 
their tandai 

After the When the funeral party return after the 

Funerals purificatory bath to the limits of their tdr^dd^ 

they have to undergo a further purification by fire and fumigation. 
Some burning charcoal has already been placed there by the 
women, ^nd on the approach of the party a quantity of the aromatic 
resin of . the Sal tree {Shorea rohusta) is sprinkled on the ' 
fire to produce a strong-gmelling smoke. Arriving there 
each one of the party touches the fire with his left great toe 
»nd waves his left hand over the fire. Then they proceed 
to the space (any an) in front of the deceased^s hut,^ and 
there, water in which a bit of copper and some leaves of 
the sacred basil have been dipped is sprinkled on their 
jpersons. Then the men in a body enter the hut of the deceased. 
When the corpse was removed from the hut, the part of th# 
floor ; where the deceased breathed his last had immediately been 
cleaned mud or cowdung diluted in water, and ashes spread 
.ov|^i|Ju the spirit which caused 
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the death would be diseeniible in the ashes. The men scrutinize 
the supposed footprints in the ashes to discover whether the 
spirit was a family spirit or an interloper. If the footprints 
look like those of a person entering the hut, it is concluded that 
death was caused by a spirit of the house. If the footprints 
look like those of a person going out of the hut, it is concluded 
that it is some outside spirit— perhaps one of a different 
which is responsible for the death. The mdti again works himself 
into a state of supposed spirit possession and declares what sacri- 
fices are necessary to propitiate the spirit, if it is a spirit of the 
iaiji(}d. If it is an outside spirit, the Maife performs the ^nmckM * 
ceremony, so that the spirit may not come again to the house. 

On the evening of the day after the death, a son or parent 
or .widow or other member of the deceased^s family goes with a 
leaf-plate of boiled rice and pot-herb or pulse, a leaf-cup of water, 
a little tobacco (if the deceased used to take it) and lime, and a 
glowing faggot to the outskirts {hMd-muri) of the settlement, 
where the corpse was put-down by the palbearers on their 
way to the burial or cremation ground. As the person puts 
these down on the ground, he or she addresses the shade of the 
deceased saying, Here now, we have brought food for thee, 
we have brought tobacco and lime for thee. Take these and be 
quiet If the deceased was a babe at the breast, mother'^s milk 
is taken to the spot instead of rice and other articles. 

(v) The Hoyon ok Shaving Ceubmony, 

On the seventh or ninth day after death the bones of the cre- 
mated corpse are buried in a small hole just outside the tdi4d un- 
der some tree, and covered up with a stone slab, saying Ancegtor- 
spirits, carry the bones to the original home [ of the elan 
It is believed that the ancestor-spirits of the deceased carry 
the hones to the original home of the clan. Then all the 
Birhors of the settlement go outside the limits of the and 
shave themselves. Women have their nails pared. Then they 
bathe themselves in some stream and return to the tdn4^. The 
widow of theldeceased, when she goes to the stream for bathkg, 
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throws away the iron bracelet hitherto worn by her as a sigfi of the 
married state. After bathing, she puts on a new sari-cloth, called 
the widow^s cloth {rdn4i presented to her by her father or 
brother who come to the tm4^ ioT the occasion. 

(vi) XJmbui.-Adeb oe Calling back ^he Spirit. 

In the evening a few men go to the spot on the outsidrts of 
the tdndd where the corpse rested on its way to the burial place 
or cremation ground. There they put up a miniature leaf -shed 
running north to south in length, and then go back to their 
imdd* The whole tdndd now maintain absolute silence. Three or 
five other men go to the new shed carrying with them two sickles, 
a new basket and a chicken. A few other men wait in breathless 
silence at the deceased^s house^ where a lamp is kept burning. Ar- 
rived at. the miniature leaf-shed the men who go there with the 
chicken sacrifice it, saying, ^^All ye stray spirits, spirits of persons 
who were long lost or died a bad death, leave ye the spirit of the 
newly-deceased. Here we offer -this fowl to you; do ye give up 
his spirit/^ Saying this, the men strike one sickle against another 
and call out the name of their recently-deceased relative and ex- 
claim, — Come, so-and-so (names) ! Look ! thy houseHs burning/*’ 
With repeated exclamations like this' the party return home, fol- 
lowed, as they ' believe, by the spirit of their dead relative. In 
the meanwhile the door of the deceased'’s old hut is closed against 
their approach. Arrived at the door, they call out — Which of 
you are sleeping and which of you are awake T Those within 
the hut ask. — Are you our own people or strangers 

We are your people, and not strangers is the reply. 
Thereupon they ask, What then do you want ? The 
men reply, We have taken out sorrow, and bring you happi- 
ness The door is then opened and they are admitted into the 
hut. On entering the hut; they ask with bated breath, bias the 
shade come in ? The reply is always in the affirmative. A mdiif 
however, must he called in. He takes up a handful of rice, sprln- 
tt^it'ttSuM his head — Swings his head from side to side with in- 

state of spirit-possession in 
enWed the” hut. ' Oh® of the men 
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present asks the name of the spirit which has entered his body and 
the mdti in a nasal voice, supposed to be characteristic of spirits, 
gives out the name. If the name is not that of the deceased 
but of some other spirit, the ceremony of burning the miniature 
hut and calling back the spirit is repeated. And the mdti again 
gets into a state of spirit-possession. When the soul of the 
deceased at length enters the matins body and reveals itself, people 
present joyfully exclaim : Ah ! he has come now! This is his 
own house ; where else can he go to ? It is now no longer the 
mdti who speaks, but the spirit of the deceased who uses the 
matins mouth in speaking. The spirit is now questioned — ^^Who 
took you away from this world ? Was it an outside bhut or a 
bhut of the house On naming the blut that is Responsible for 
the death, the spirit asks leave to get out of the body of the 9fidtu 
If some spirit of the family of the deceased, either an aheestoiv 
spirit or the Buru-Bongd, or some spirit of the tdndd has been 
named as responsible for the death, proper sacrifices are offered 
to appease it ; if it is some outside spirit that has caused the death, 
the nincAkd ceremony is performed by the mdH, In the case of a 
Birhor killed by a tiger, his spirit is called back by the Umbul- 
ader ceremony and a seat is provided for the spirit of the deceased 
by planting an erect stone under some tree, and sacrifices are 

offered there. ; 

After the mdti has declared that the shade has, entered 
the hut, the men who carried the corpse to its grave or crema- 
tion ground are each given a leaf-plate with some boiled rice 
on it. Each of them takes up the leaf-plate and places it on 
his shoulder and then puts it down again on the ground.^ This 
is repeated three times . Each time he does so . the man 
is asked by others present,--" Whose shonlder-pole {kandh-kaUf 
is this yon put down ? » He replies : « Now at length I ain^ 
laying off the shoulder-pole of so-and-so (names the deceased). ” 
When this c eremony ie fimshed, tl;ie three leaf-plates of rice 
- * ohrryUig aiviea. ThkrefeTs to. tlw .joles of tjw in, 

wMcb the corpse was carried to its grave or cieniation grouad, , , ; ; : ; , 
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are taken to the spot where the corpse rested on its way to the 
grave or cremation ground, and are left there. This ceremony, 
Lwn as « Discharging the shoulder-pole, » must he pa-formed 

that night, whether the funeral feast is then ® ' 

Geferally the funeral feast to all the people of the settle- 
ment is also provided that night j but sometimes owing to 
want of means it is delayed fora few months or even for a 
Tear A family postponing the feast, may perform the hoym 
ceremony on the fifth day from the death. Two mteres mg 
ceremomes prelude the feast. When their meals are served to 
the guests, but before they begin eating, a wailing is hta 
and the widow or a son or a brother of the deceased plaintively 
exclaims, « Other people live in [pools] full [of] water [5 W 
I am living in dried up [pool of] water [sM 
L iiests in reply say by way of consolation : Why fnend, ^ 
we are still alive. Why should we allow you to be swept away . 
By this ritual wailing and consolation is the social tie that 
binds the smwiving members of the deceased^s family to the 
other famiUes of the far?# renewed or cemented and streng- 

The next interesting ceremony that precedes the feast serves 
to incorporate the spirit of the deceased in the community of his 
ancestor-spirits {hap rom) . Before the guests li^ve yet begun to 
eat the dinner placed before them, Naya of the settkment 

and another elder of the tribe, who have both been seated side 
by side in a central psition, take up in their hands a little 
rice from their plates and drop it on the ground by way 
of offering to the ancestor-spirits, saying : " Here we ma ^e 

rice-offering to ye all in the name of so-and-so (^^mes the 
deceased). Do ye incorporate him m your herd ^ (yo, )• 
to-day we shaU offer rice and liquor to ye all . The“ ^ 
of them drops a Uttle water on the ground and sa.yj To^J 
■ we have performed ‘ HariboP of so-and-so (names). Hariboi . 


„cUmatioilolBengali.speakiBg Hindus whena death “ “ * ‘ 

eotpse is carried. Ito; Bidii^. like. the Manias appear to hare borrowed this n»ge 

feom the Hindus.. ■ x ■■ ■ ' 
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HaribOl 1 HaribSl ! The two men now sprinkle water with 
mango leaves on all present and bid them eat ; and all fall to 

eating. : 

Thus is the normal state of things in the settlement restored, 
the spirit of the deceased IS incorporated in the community of 
ancestor-spirits, the death-taboos on the survivors are removed; 
and the people of the tan^a resume their usual avocations. 




M. ’■ One dev elie wee bM'ly '“8^’ 
..titnHngnp. beg (p.rH of ^ , 

tb»t »y. Sind ^b^ ^ 
j„ Ton miWng tbie iioroi” foi- 
de» gmnd-ehild, beyen’t you bewd tb.t 
unpeule? TbeeeyriUbe . temble 

iu to«ent., tree. wUl be .p-«.oted >1 

will slip ofi tlie hill-sides and mil be carr 

deep sea. I am makmg this poro«. as a 

I will shut myself up in it snugly when tt 
hearing this the bear said:-‘‘ O my de 

one for me also that I may ;ayed fea 

<‘Certamly,xnyieargrand-child, said 

one for you first of all. lammilyasma 

not take me long to make one for myself, 
a large-sized forom and when it was re^; 
and the fox stitehed up the opening and 
strong straps and fastening to it a p^ 

^ V<Arn.|Part.in, p. 
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the river. The bear thus met with a watery grave and the fox 
revenged herself for the destruction of her little ones.*^ 

2L — A STOEY OF THE EEEO (SOWIIfO) FESTIVAL. 

In ancient times there was a family of four brothers. The 
brothers were all unmarried and they lived together in com 
mensality. At some distance from their house there lived a man 
who celebrated the Eero or sowing festival During this 
festival it was customary for people to grind rice into a fine 
powder which they made into cakes, and some of which they 
made into a thin paste wherewith they bedaubed the walls of 
their houses with figures of men and horses. One day the 
eldest brother strolled down to the village and saw these mural 
decorations. He then carved a human figure out of a piece of 
wood and placed it secretly in the course of the night against 
a wall decorated with rice-paste drawings and returned home 
unobserved. He spoke to no one about it. Next day his 
younger brother went round the village and observed the wooden 
fetish, and at night-fall he crept secretly to the place and gave 
it a coating of mud-paste. The third brother in like manner 
saw the figure on the following day and he too approached it 
secretly at night and painted it in different colours and 
bedecked it with jewellery so that it looked like a beautiful 
woman. The youngest brother went to the place on the 
fourth day and saw the figure and was so pleased with it 
that he prayed to God to endow it with life, So earnestly 
did he pray that his prayer was heard and God breathed life 
into the figure which was forthwith transformed into a handsome 
damsel. He brought her home and kept her in his own separate 
room in the common domicile. The young woman was seen by 
his brothers next morning and the third brother asked him if he 
had not found her in the house with the mural decorations where 
there was an effigy of a woman and whether the woman was not 
indeed that very effigy brought into life. The answers being in the 

* Cp. Sfcory Ko. 14 in Vol* II, Part III, p. 289 of this Journal and also Stories 
, ^2. and 28 
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totiT. the third brother .oM WoU m that ^ .h. . 
i by right tor it rra. I who painted »d adon.^1 the 
Tgnre ftat I found there." The «»ona brother preyed h. tom 
Zi„ on the ground that the credit of oorermg up a woods. 
tTe with oily belonged to hhn. while the eldert h„lh., 
his own riatt the maker of the original carved figure. 
ST^ht a:«?riolent gnarrel a^ouget the four hrota 
ITthi. etrangeand fa.ei.»t..g woman. M last the matte. 
3 reftnred to a pn.eJ. (a meeting of the elders of fte ec^- 
IL who prononnced in fevour of the eldest brother m.d the 
■ Other hrothers accepted the decision. From that day t e os 

Le observed the Jer. festival which is in vogue even et the 
present day. „ 

28 .— A box’s rdss. 

Once upon a time a tiger while roving in the 3 ^gles wm 
p;..nTdo™nnd,r. fadiug tree and was unnhle to evt,.^ 

"■“f. ThyidTe ;fthr"d*hi: -ot 

^trieiVud meahelping hand and get me out of a“» 
llLet for a moment snppose that I wiU do you any harm. 
The man said .-“It is impossible to seeept yont assutan.*. 
Y» am the natural enemy of mnnhind. How can 1 trust you? 

swore on his word of honour to abstain tom do^ 
Lj harm to the man who, begnilcd by the 

^ned him by forcing np the tree wh.oh held him W ee .n a 

Z The agm-etretched hi, limb, and thus sddremed tlm 2;- 

”„w WiU f make a meal of yon." The man «»>e"« 

plighted, wor eannot help devouring 

hunger. Necessity has no f ipnof he referred 

you.” The man prayed that the matter might at least he re 
Che first instanVto a third party. This 

tiger and both of them proceeded together to find someje to 

f ^1. i.a Ws referred They came across a bullock 

whom tke matter could be reterrea. j u;, aecisiou 

and the-toim;6#:fe^: wh»l« story and 

« You men,” sai^the Miocki " are a hornblylbad lot, You toitar 


us by twisting our tail and oroddiug us mercilessly with the 
pain (a goad) in order to exact the utmost work from us while 
we are young and when we get old you turn us out of doors and 
refuse to give us any food. My decision is in favour of the 
tiger The tiger said : — The matter is now settled. Let 
me now eat you up/*^ The man said':^ — ^^Don^t be impatient* 
Let us refer the matter to a more reasonable arbitrator/^ To 
this the tiger agreed and they went on to another place where 
they met a fox. The fox affected to be in a great hurry. 
He said: — cannot attend to your business now. I have 
just come home hot and tired after an arduous journey 
undertaken at the instance of the King who had commissioned 
me to deliver an important message abroad. Let me go in and 
have a drink of water and then I will see what I can do for 
you.“^^ After making this speech the fox got into his hole. 
He came out again after a little time and heard the man^s story 
!ind then said : — The whole story is an obvious fabrication/^ 
The man asserted that his story was true to fact and he referred 
the fox to the tiger who only corroborated what he had stated* 
Said the fox : — I am sure both of you are making a fool of 
me. It is an impossible story. You must show me the tree 
connected with this miraculous occurrence/^ Then they all went 
to the place where the tree was lying. On seeing the tree the 
fox indulged in an incredulous guffaw and observed : — Let 
me see you reconstruct the strange situation if you can/^ There- 
upon the man raised the tree by main force and the tiger 
allowed himself to be pressed down under its weight. Said the 
fox to the tiger : — Now let me see you shake yourself free.^** 
The tiger tried but could not move. The fox then said to the 
man Fetch a good big stick and belabour him with it. 
Then the man secured a cudgel and put the poor tiger to death.*^ 

23. — A FOX^S AUTFUL DODOE. 

In a certain forest there lived a serpent^ of enormous size, 
which preyed upon human beings and animals of all kinds. It 

*CI. Story No. 14 in Yol. II, Part IIIj p, 289 of this Joamal and alio stories 
No. 20 anfe and 23 jfost. 
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SO happened that a great forest-fire arose and threatened to 
engulf the serpent^s lair. The serpent was in a state of con- 
sternation and could find no means of extricating himself from 
the periloTis situation* A beggar happened to pass by the place, 
with a wicker wallet slung over his shoulder. The snake saw 
the man and appealed to him for succour. Said the mendi- 
cant How can I befriend one who is man^s avowed enemy? 
Were I to save you your first act will perhaps be to swallow 
your benefactor/^ On this the snake swore hard and took 
many solemn oaths and appealed so abjectly as to melt the 
beggar^s heart. The man made a long arm and placed his 
bag in front of the snake^s hole. The snake promptly jumped 
into the hag and was rescued from the fire. As soon as he 
found himself out of danger the snake proceeded to devour the 
beggar calling him a fool for having saved his enemy. As if 
to add insult to injury he said : — Don'^t you know that it is 
only natural for me to prey on men ? Herein no injustice is 
involvede It is hut a fulfilment of Nature^s law.”^^ The poor 
beggar began to lament piteously and he roundly charged the 
snake with ingratitude. At last it was agreed that the matter 
should be referred to arbitration. So they went on together 
in order to find some one who could settle the point one way or 
the other. They at last met an old ox and told him about the 
facts of the matter and asked him to pronounce his decision. 
The ox thus addressed the snake : — Man is forsooth an un- 
grateful creature. Just see^ I ploughed his lands for him and 
toiled and moiled for him while I was young, but now that lam 
stricken in years he refuses to give me food and has turned me 
out of doors. It is well that you should swallow up this 
beggar.^^ The man would not accept the verdict and demanded 
an unbiassed tribunal. The snake agreed and the two went on 
their way until they met an ewe and acquainted her with the 
facts. The ewe said to, the snake : — It is well that you 
should eat up the man. Look at many’s perfidy. I gave birth 
to many a lamb but the greedy fellow killed them all and ate 

become old and weak he wiH not 
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give me any fodder and 1 liaise been tarned adrift to eke out a 
Miserable existence as best I can/-* The man said ; — No^ I 
cannot accept her Terdict, She is too full of prejudice 
against man to return a true award, iet us place the 
matter before an unbiassed arbitrator. So they continued their 
Journey until they meta fos. The fox was duly acquainted 
with the facts and then he said in a graye and solemn tone 

is impossible for one to arbitrate as 1 cannot accept the 
facts which you have placed before me. It is an impossible 
story that you hare stated. How can I believe that so big 
a snake found room in so tiny a wallet ? I would reserve my 
verdict until I have seen the miracle accomplished in my presence/' 
Upon this the snake quite unsuspectingly re-entered the bag, 
and uttered a cry to assure the fox that he was really inside. 
The fox now gave a significant hint to the mendicant who, 
acting on the liint, promptly secured fche flap of the wallet with 
a piece of string and killed the snake. Thus the fox by his 
adroitness managed to save the man^s life.*^ 

24 . — The Stoey op a Dakua t 

A Munda had occasion to pay a visit to the Pir Manki, and 
he was attended, as usual by his Dakua. The Munda saluted 
the Manki and when the Dakua, who was inexperienced in these 
matters, saw this he inferred that the Manki was superior in 
rank to the Munda. To make sure, he asked the Munda if the 
Manki was indeed his superior, and when he was re-assured on 
the point he expressed a desire to become the Manki's Dakua. 
His wish was gratified. One day the Manki went on a visit to 
the King and the Dakua as is usual on such occasions, aceompa- 

* Cf. Story Ko. 14 in Vol. II, Part IK, p. 289 of this Journal and also stories 
I^os. 20 and 22 anU. 

t Under the revenue system in force in the Kolhan there aie 70 local divisions, 
each comprising a group of villages. Each of these divisions has a Manki or divisiona 
head-man who is responsible for the collection of revenue and exercises the powers 
of a Police Sub-Inspector. Each Manki has under him Muudas or vilbge headmen 
exercising revenue and Police powers in each village. MSnkis and Mund^s have under 
them Uakuas who act as revenue messengers and,Police constables. 
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nied the Manki. The Manki made his obeisance to the King^ 
and on seeing him do so the Dakm took it that the King 
must be superior in rank to the Manki. He questioned the 
Mania on the point and when he came to know for certain 
that the King^s rank was superior to the Manki^s he wanted 
to become the King^’s Dakna. His request was granted. One 
day the King went into the Jungles to hunt and on seeing a fox 
he nodded to that animal. Seeing that the Dakua fancied that 
the fox must be superior to the King and he asked the King if that 
was so. The King said Yes^ indeed, the fox is my superior.'’^ 
The Dakua told the king that he would in that case prefer the 
service of the fox. His request was again granted and he 
became the fox^s Dakua. The fox soon began to regard the 
Dakua as an incubus as the latter constantly followed him about 
and hardly gave him a chance of enjoying a quiet meal. The fox 
hit upon a plan in order to get rid of the man. He gave his 
Dakua an ox and said You have served me faithfully. This 
is your reward. Take it home with you. You need not dance 
attendance on me any longer.^'^ While on his way home, the 
man passed a night in a certain village and put up in the house 
of a Teli (an oil-manufacturer) , and tied the ox to the wooden oil- 
mill. At day-break the Teli gave out that his mill had brought 
forth an ox over-night. The Dakua pleaded in vain that it was his 
own ox and that he had kept it tied to the mill-post. As his claim 
was stoutly contested by the Teli there was nothing for him 
but to lay the matter before the King. The King heard both 
the claimants and failing to decide the claim asked the Dakua to 
produce the fox to testify to his ownership of the disputed oi. 
The Dakua went and told the fox all about his trouble and 
asked him to appear before the King and give his testimony. 
Said the fox Very well go ahead and tell the King to have 
all the dogs in his palace tied up securely. I will appear before 
his majesty in due course.^^ On receiving this message the 
King ordered all the dogs to be secured with ropes, and then the 
fox came and lay down in front of the royal court and nodded off 
iufe • a ^ -doze. ' .The King/'spoke aloud and asked him as to what 
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tlie facts of t!ie cage The fox half opened his eyes just for 
oae moment and went off to sleep again. The King was greatly 
offended and called upon the fox peremptorily to give his 
testimony on oath as to the point in issue. The fox stretched his 
limbs and yawned and then he said : — *^ My lordj the sea caught 
fire last night and I had to pass a sleepless night in trying to put 
out the fire# Hence the drowsiness that is creeping on me in your 
royal presence.'’^ Said the king ; — What nonsense you are 
talking; it is impossible for the sea to be on fire. Indeed, 
Sire/-’ said the fox; but equally impossible is it fora piece of 
dry wood to bring forth a live oxJ’ The man tlien got back his 
ox. 

;25.^ — The Stouy OF A Bbidb. 

A young woman^s marriage had been duly arranged and a 
day was appointed for the wedding. B or elder brother'^s wife 
told her to go into the jungle, and pluck lea ves for the purpose of 
making plates and cups for the entertainment of the bridegroom ’s 
party, and the woman further suggested that she should deposit 
the leaves under different Eoong creepers (the fibrous bark of which 
is used as ropes) . The young woman did exactly as she was bidden, 
but her sister-in-law {Ilili) nagged her about the small quantity oE 
leaves she had collected and told her to go into the jungles again 
and fetch more leaves. The poor bride returned to the jungles 
to fetch more leaves although it was a late hour when it was unsafe 
for people to be alone in the wild country ; and in the gloaming 
she encountered a huge tiger. The tiger thus addressed her * 
What are you searching for, my dear grand-child Said the 
young bride : — Grand-papa, I have to go to my brothers in 
order to entertain them with my songs and earn my wstges/^ 
The tiger pointed to his den and said Well then, go over to 
my house and sit there until your brothers who have gone ahunting 
(sa^^ar"^) return home/*^ She accordingly went and seated herself 
at the entrance to the great tiger^s cave. When the tigers returned 
from their hunt the great one said to them Here is your 
sister. What have you done about giving her a warm Welcome 


ip Huudari §0niem. 
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Th.v«p».- s.m« of tkem brcgbt ric.. some broogW eo.W.g. 

«ts «Ule ottem brooght «lt, turmcm aod a»bes ami tke. 

‘tbev asked ber to cook Ibo meat aod n«. After toey W dl 
k'ed the -rot lig.r sail to the maiden. -"Come now my 
Bm»d-oM-l“.»d sing to yon, brothers.’' Sho then started smg- 

ino- this song ' 

° Bo’tedo itulad wiit>da:l 

Kcd/i’ tech (larpil mar pil.” 

rx'nTr Till" n 'Ort of gibberisli wiiioli appear to constituto » barbed immcndo 
aiopo^i:. « sire between tbo large bead (..) and s.aU log, 

The g^-Sgev intermpted her and said My dear grand- 
dauP’hter, TOO v;51l offend your brothers by singing this song. 
Sing to them a better onc.» She then began to smg another 

song ^ 7 . 

Bupa Tupa norago noragod no 

Tiri-riti tiri-riu hoaHo 

Jjth mhng UJi^mlong,^^ 

ITrarMion (free) ■.-Tboro goes a bandaome awain. playing a tnno on a 
soon^as she comieneed this song all the tigers joined hands 

(each placing one foot on the shoulder of the tiger next to il) 

and began to danee. The tigers were greatly delighted and 
gave her nice clothes, anMets [mdw) and bracelets [mhom) to 
bedeck herself with. In this manner did she regale the tigers 
from day to day. After some time had elarsed the ■ young 
woman thus addressed the great tiger “ Dear grandfather, I 
am dying of ennni. 3)o let me go to my people for a cnange. 

I will come hack again to you.” Her prayer was readily grant- 
ed. A basketful of rice, one jar full of Diang (riee-beer) and 
a castrated goat were given to her to serve as viaticum and the 
great tiger deputed two of the tigers to see her home and parti- 
cularly warned them to behave properly on the way. After 
going some distance ber attendants asked her how f^ away her 
hime was ; to«* whidh she repKed My home is in the king- 
. of T^turgoySkan,” The two tiger^ repeated their inquiry 
I^heaeh she gave them the same answer. 
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her vill;ige ste said Run away, my brothers. My parents 
and x*elations are coming. They may kill you/^ Thereupon 
the two tigers ran off for their lives. When she came home 
her sister-in-law took her up sharply about her long delay in 
returning home from the Jungles. She said in reply that she 
had been earning her wages honestly by singing songs to the 
tigers. Said her sister-in-law : — ^ Is it they who have given 
you all these valuable gifts — the cloth 
anklets and bracelet 
woman said 


you are wearing and the 
On being reassured on that score the 
Do tell me what song you sang to the tigers 
so that I may le^rii it and earn my wages just as you have been 
doing.'^'^ Then the young woiiion taught her to sing the song— 
^^ BoTedo itulad, ete/^ The wicked woman then went into the 
Jungles and met the great tiger who asked her What is it 
you are looking for, my grand-child ? She said : — I have 
come to entertain my brothers with songs and thus to earn my 
wages/"* Then as in the case of the young bride, the tigers 
made her cook the dinner and then the great tiger called on her 
to sing her songs after the repast for the entertainment of her 
brothers. She then began to sing the song ; — .BoTedo itulatl, 
eto/’ The great tiger stopped her saying : — No my grand-* 
child you must not sing that .song, for it will offend your 
brothers. Let us have a better song/"* As she knew no other 
song she repeated the s:3,me one with the result that the tigers were 
furious with rige. They tore off her scalj) and covering her 
head up wii.li a brass /cntra^ (a large cup) they sent her back 
home. The young bride was first deceived by her sister-in-law 
and she thus had her revenge. 


20.— The story op a Potter^s chilb. 

The story goes that a potter*s wife, who was an expectant 
mother, went into a forest for the purpose of bringing in leaves, 
and was delivered of a son before she could return home. She 


Tills is derived from the Hindi Tfee word is also commonly 
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abandoned llie infant in tbe jungles and returned home. The 
eliikl was found by a tigress who said to her mate Look here, 
my dear ; I Iuto foxiiid a Immaii infant/^ The tiger came and 
the child and proposed to eat it up. '' No/^ said the tigress, 

'' we will not eat it. Let tis take it home and rear it'k So they 
took over the diild to their lair, and the tiger nursed it and 
l.roiight it up. As the cdiild grew into a Utile boy he was duly 
weaned and his feline foster-mother roasted meat for him to 
eat, and when he was a bit older he asked the tiger to make for 
him a how and some arrows to shoot \Yith. His wash was duly 
gratHied and he went about every day with ids bow and wooden 
darts and Idllel birds and rabbits which he brought home to 
his foster-parents. Said the tigress one day to her mate : '' You 
wanted to kill the little child when I found it. ^ You now see 
how useful he is to us and how he provities us %Yith game for 
our daily food/'' The tiger acknowledged the wisdom and 
admired the foresight of his consort. Now, when the boy came 
of age he vfent anl said to the tiger Father, I must have 
arrows shod Yv^ith iron so that I may shoot hig game. The 
tiger and his consort went out in search of a blacksmith aiul 
met one who %Yas . making charcoal in the jungle. The nun 
ran off teiTor-strickcn on seeing them, but they spoke to him 
gently and reassured him. They gave him an order for good 
iiiiiiibjr of arrows v/itli iron shafts and it was arranged tnat he 
would deliver the arrows by a certain date. If he failed ^to 
perform the contract it would be worse for him. The blacxvsmith 
realized the seriousness of the job and he v/ent home .and 
sought the help of his cra-ftsmen and managed to execute the 
commission in good time. The young potter was now able to 
shoot all kinds of big game and when his bag consisted of such 
large animals as bison, wild buffaloes or sanihav which he could not 
carry home he went and informed his foster-parents who duly 
brought the game home. The time came when the feline 
couple thought that, their ward should get married ; and one day 
in-se^eh of ahnde. They came to a certain ^ King s 

royal princesses were at 
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their bath. The tiger picked out the eldest young lady who 
was very pretty and said to his consort : — That one is to be 
our daughter-in-law {Kmin), Take her Therefore the 

tigress seized the princess and carried her ofE^ while the people 
■who were about the place shouted themselves hoarse and bewailed 
the sad fate of the royal laiy. The princess became the wife 
of the young potter. The royal lady was not quite happy in her 
strange surroundings ; she was dainty of appetite and she could 
not endure the monotonous courses of roast meat. One 
day she told her husband that her usual meal at home 
consisted of rxee^ pulse and vegetables. The young man com- 
municated her wishes to his foster-parents wdio proceeded to 
attack peoj)le on their way to and from the weekly ?idts (fairs) 
and robbed them of rlce^ dal (pulses) and vegetables. The 
princess cooked the lice^ dal and vegetables and soon developed 
a better appetite than her htisband^s. Thus they lived happily 
together for gome time. At last a sinister idea crossed the 
tiger^s mind and he thus expressed himself to his consort : — 
We have now got two human beings in our possession. It 
would be well to invite all our kinsfolk and enjoy a hearty 
dinner on human flesh.'’^ Without waiting for an ansv;er the 
tiger bounded off to invite his kinsfolk. In the meantime 
the tigress went to the young couple and forewarned them about 
tbeir impending doom. The princess bewailed her lot but her 
husband inspired her with hope and courage. Under her bus- 
bandy's advice she climbed high up a tree while he perched himself 
on a lower branch. Soon after , one hundred ferocious tigers 
arrived and encircled the tree but the young potter^ who 
was a crack shot, promptly disposed of them, with his deadly 
shafts. Then there came a fresh band of one hundred tigers 
and they too met with the same fate. Having in this manner 
exterminated the entire brood of tigers the potter asked 
his wife to find her way to her village^ for he had no know- 
ledge of the world outside the forests. : The jmneess indicated 
a tall haiam tree which stood in horfather^s court-yard as a land- 
mark which would guide them to the King^s palace. They arrived 
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at the Baiidh when the princess found her younger sisters at their 
bath* One of the jonng ladies went and informed her father 
about the arrival of the long-lost princess with her husband. 
The young couple were provided with clothes and a barber was 
sent to help them in their toilet. The princess went home ahead 
with her sisters. While cropping the young potter^s hair the 
barber cut his throat and threw him into the Bandh and put on the 
clothes which had been sent for him. The barber was thus 




mistaken for the potter and was taken into the palace as the royal 
son-in-law^ and had a rattling good time. One day the royal 
prince expressed a desire to go ahunting and his sister (the pottery's 
wife) told him to take with him her brother-in-law whose skill in 
archery was marvellous. The young prince accordingly took 
his brother-in-law with him and placing the latter at a favourable 
coign of vantage ordered all the beaters to drive all the game in 
that direction. As the wild animals came up the barber made no 
attempt to shoot, them but he besmeared the arrow-heads with 
dung and said : — ^Tiook hero ; the arrow entered the animars head 
between the eyes and came out at the other end as the dung on the 
arrow-head proves. These animals hear a charmed life. We must 
therefore be content with an empty bag.*^^ Thus did the barber 
deceive the king^s son, . The fact was that he could not bend the 
bow, let alone, shoot with accuracy.. After some time the King 
ordered that all the fish in his Bandh should be caught up* The 
order was duly carried out. A poor shepherd went to the Bandh and 
found a large-sized fish which he brought home to his old mother. 
He asked his mother to cook the fish while he took the King^s 
cattle back to the eattle-pen. When the old woman proceeded 
to cut up the fish she heard a voice which said : — ‘^^Use the 
knife gently so that you may not hurt rae^h She fancied that 
there was some one at the back of her house who had spoken to 
her, so she got npar^ went round to the back-yard but found no 
one there. She took up the fish again and vras about to use 
the knife when she hea^ the same voice again., and she gave up 
the task in despain .When her son came home he asked her i^ 
the fish had been cc!K)ke.d and he was informed that it ha4 not 
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eveii been cut up f or the He then took up the fish 

in order to slice it up and he too heard the same strange message, 
After holding a consultation with his mother the shepherd used 
his knife cautiously and as a result a male child was found in the 
belly of the fish. The strange child was carefully preserved and 
was brought up on goat^s milk. The boy grew up and one day 
the shephered approached the King and said : — ^^Sire, the 
herds have become too large forme and I must have some 
one to assist me in tending them. With your royal permission 
I will get my maternal lindens son to help me in tending the 
palace cattle'’*’. So saying he went and fetched, not his maternal 
uncle’s son, but the boy who had been so strangely recovered 
from the fishes belly. While looking after the cattle the shep- 
herd^s assistant killed many birds every day and brought them 
home. The King’s men noticed this and said to the shepherd 
^^How is it that you have become such a crack shot?’’ The shep- 
herd replied : — ^^The credit is due to my young cousin and not 
to me. His aim is indeed unerring.*” 

There stood, as has been already said, a tall hadam tree in 
the court-yard of the royal palace, and a single fruit hung from 
one of its topmost branches. The King issued a proclamation 
to say that anyone who could knock off the fruit with an iron- 
shafted arrow at the first shot would become his son-in-law ajid 
receive half the kingdom as dower. Princes and men of high 
degree flocked in from far and near and made the attempt^ but 
all failed signally. At last the shepherd’s assistant stepped 
forward to make the attempt and he dropped the fruit with his 
first shot. The King proceeded to fulfil his promise. The 
princess who had been fraudulently taken possession of by the 
crafty barber beheld the young archer and said ; — ^^This indeed 
is my real husband ; and not this fellow who is a barber and who 
cannot even bend my husband’s bow.^’ The fraud having been 
detected the King ordered the barber to measure the depth of the 
well which stood in the royal court-yard, and as the man was 
stooping forward, craning his neck into the 'well he was pushed 
into it and killed. The young man who was'the potter’s son, was 
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united once more to the royal princess and obtained half the king- 
dom as a wedding gift, 

27. — A sroBY OF cyxxibalish. 

In ancient times there was a married couple who 

had a family of seven sons and one daughter. The 
young men lived as hunters and were exports in the 
use of the bow and arrow. Their sister had been given in 
marriage to a farmer in a distant village where she lived with 
her husband. After a long time she expressed a desire to see 
her parents and obtuiied her husbau.rs perm-ssion far the 
purpose. ’When she came to her father’s house she was asked 
to prepare food for the family and slie did this very willingly. 
It happened one day that while she \vas cutting up greens 
{mani ) she accidentally cut her finger so that the blood from 
the wound got mixed up with the vegetables which she cooked. 
Her brothers came hack from the hunting field with a good 
bag of game which she cooked also. When the brothers fell to 
they found that the ndai d surpassed in flavour all the dishes 
which had been served and they were all very eaga* to know 
what made the common vegetables taste so very sweet. They 
p^ressed their sister hard and at lastishe told them- the whole tralh. 
The young men began to pioiider how unspeakably sweet tlielr 
slster^s flesh must be if a small particle of her blood had sufliced 
to impart so rich a flavour to the pot-herbs slie had cooked for 
them. They made up their mind to kill her and eat her up. 
One day they proposed to their parents that they would eseoit 
her to her husband’s home^ and the necessary permission having 
been obtained they took her into a great forest. "Vl^hen it was 
night they placed their sister on a tree and they slept under it. 
The brothers got ready in the morning to shoot her. She 
knew what was passing in their mind and she sang, a song 
which ran thus : — ■ 

Listen, 0 Karat fruit to a tale of woe, 

■'b>- ^ , - Ttoe'are seYea brothers 

ws^' to only sister , 

^ ^ tMrWoWs mil® h^r. 



The first six arrows aimed in snceession by ier six 
rothers went astray and she repeated the song each time. It was 

HOW" e youngest brother’s turn to shoot. He alone amongst 

the tethers was unwilling to take his siste^^ life, but he was 

bullied into conformity by his elder brothers who threatened 

to kill him. So with tears in his eyes he took up his bow and 

arrow and just then his sister sang 

Were be to miss me 

He wonld lose lbs life. 

0 Karl t fruit to you I pray 
Til at bis aim may unerring prove . 

The young man took ao aim and wanted to miss bat tbe 
arrow found its mark and his sister dropped dead. 

^ The -six brothers took oat their kaives and other cutting 
instruments and dressed the meat and all of them with the ex- 
ception of the youngest brother, who was weeping in silence got 
ready to eat the cooked meat. On bein'., asked to eat the 
youngest brother replied that he wanted to hare his bath before 
eatmg and be went down to a riyer and there he caught fish 
and crabs and roasted them and brought them with him- When 
he came back be was called upon by bis brothers to eat in their 
company. Bus he earnestly requested his brothers to allow him 
to eat at a little distance as was his wont. They allowed 
him to do so and he took the cooked meat to a place near an 
aut-hill where he pat it in a hile and proceeded to eat the 
crabs while his brothers were gnawing at the bones and 
to eat the fishes when they were munching the meat so as 
not to arouse suspicion. After this they all came back to 
then house and told their parents that they had seen their 
sister home. The deceased’s husband now saw that it was a 
long time she had left his home and he set out to' bring ber 
back. On^ the way he saw a KarU tree standing on top of a 
little ant-hill. Needless to say that the tree had sprung from 
the meat which the woman’s youngest brother had dumped into 
a hole at that very spot. There was a fruit on the tree. The 
man felt tempted to pluck the fmit. ' He saw that it was so . 
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near that lie could easily pluck it. But as he drew nearer and 
nearer it rose higher and higher and eluded his grasp. He 
tiied his utmost to get it but he did not succeed. At last he 
heard a voice which told him that he would only succeed in 
getting the fruit if the tree were cut down by his youngest 
brother-in-law whose name was Kundra. Then he went on to 
his father-in-law’s house. His brother-in-law gave him water 
to wash his feet with bub he did not take it. They offered him a 
seat but this he refused. They offered him food and drink but 
these also he rejected. At last on being pressed for an explanation 
he said that he would not accept anything unless and until he 
had secured the Kami fruit which could only be obtained if the 
tree were cut down by Kundra. Kundra was accordingly asked 
to comply with his request. He began to cut the tree and Just 
then the strains of a song were heard : — 

“Withatonderliand, cafcthoatlietree, my brofcUor dearj 
Uently let it fall that no harm to me may come.” 

Kundra used his axe gently and when the tree had been felled 
he found his sister hidden away snugly in its hollow trunk. 
Phe went first to her father’s house and after disclosing the 
whole secret she returned with her husband ti her own house. 

23. — A FLOWER NYMPH. 

In olden days there were two brothers who had a house to 
live in but were without any lands to cultivate. They lived on 
roots and fruits for which they went every day into the Jungles. 
One day the elder brother went in search of water and he found 
a tanV on the bank of which there was a Gitradai tree with a 
single very lovely flower. He was so pleased with it that 
be pluckedit and brought it home and kept it safely. Next 
day both the brothers went away as usual in search of edible 
roots and fruits. When they came hack they saw to their 
dnrprise that their' rice, pulse and curry were lying ready cooked 
by some myrterious agency. They ate the food and went to bed. 
Next day " they; Went again into the Jungles for roots and fruits 
and when they caine , hack ' they found their dinner ready as 
hd*om ' piq-o^ and they resolved to find 
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out the mystemm cook. Tie elder hid himself in the 

ho^e while the other man went out alone in search of roots 

le eft the house only for a short time when he heard the cry 
a hawker of salt and tobacco. When he came back he ^ 
dinner quite ready and the mystery remained unsolved Next 
day the younger brother remained in the house to watch and 
elder one went into the jungles. He hid himself in a heap of 
firewood and saw a nymph of suipassing beauty come Lh 
from the Gur^az flower. When she came near the heap 
firewmod in order to take some faggots the man seized her by the 
hand and made her promise to marry his elder brother. Thence- 
forth she remained as the elder brother's wife and she did all the 
co.^.g .«d h.^wa Afle. .o„, ^ t 

and ,n doe come ele gave birth to a mn who wat etoeedmglj 
we 1-favoot^. O.o day when ah, wont to feb,h water 

» From the lovely Gurnddi Sower art thou spruu;? 

Hy darling child. 

Thy body is redolent still 
Of the sweet flower’s blcom. 

His wife heard thesong and said Till now ho tv j 

hLrlnf i'caf n°“ 

CK ana x can no longer live with vnn a . _ 

—ely entered the Saydd.- dowJnnd ^ 

tiee from which the flower had been plucked now 
many flowers.^ The husband with Hs brother and son went to 
he tree and called out loudly to the nymph but-inwain. 

29.-TfiE Stoet op two Jackals, a Txobu aitp a Mokkey. 

^pectant mother asked her Husband,^hen hef ae! 
drew near,fto prepare one for the safety of her young on^ ^« 
all attend to it to-morrow, my dear - .said the hulaad, « 1 
the meantime you must give me plenty of food and drink 
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that I may pick up strength for the task His wife gave him 
all that he wanted; hnt he pottered about the whole day and 
came home in the evening and said : — Look here, my dear, I 
have gone far and near in search of a suitable site and have at 
last succeeded In finding one. I will start the work to-morrow/^ 
His wife was very glad and she gave him plenty of food and 
drink and he left home next morning to start the work, Ha 
passed that day also in mere frivolity and returned in the evening 
and informed his wdfe that he had excavated the foundations 
but that the earth had yet to be removed. By such ingenious 
reports he beguiled his wife and obtained from her large quanti- 
ties of food and drink from day to day. At last his wife 
delivered a litter of young jackals and she requested her husband 
to take them over to the lair. The jackal took her along with 
the young ones to a cave and told her that that was the lair which 
had taken him so long a time to construct. His wife saw it and 
said Well, you have built a commodious mansion for us ; but 
what if a tiger were to come in and oust us Don^t trouble 
yourself said her husband, I have got wit enough stored in 
seven barrels to render us immune against danger of any 
kind He added : — How much of wit do you possess my 

dear She said that nature had endowed her with only a small 

quantity. Oh ! no matter ; I have quite enough ; let us live 
here/*^ he said. So they took up their abode in that cave. They 
had not been there long when a big tiger was seen coming 
towards the cave. The male took fright at the sight of the tiger 
and ran to his^ wife and informed her that a tiger was coming. 
She asked him to bring one of his seven barrels of wisdom into 
requisition. He replied that he had lost all the seven barrels 
through fear at the sight of the huge feline* Said his wife - 
Do what you can, so that we might be saved.^^ Said the 
husband : ^‘1 am going out. Beat the children soundly so that 
they may raise a loud bnt-ery.^'^ After he departed liis wife sat 
down at the door and sa,id : You greedy urchins, I have just 
; fed you on the liver of seven tigers and still your hunger has 
not jb^n appeased. Keep quiet and have patience* Another 
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ooe is co^ng. I M MU it tor you „d let y„„ dMe „„ 

V loudly for it will be seared away by 

tbe noise Tbe tiger heard these words and was overcome wik 
feai He dropped ^his tail on the ground and slunk away in 
a state of ^arm. A monkey saw Wm in this abject mood^and 
stopped him. It IS marvellous indeed (said the monkey) that so 

away so ignominously from a mere 
Oackal. baid the tiger It is no jackal but a very dangerous 

customer who has installed himself in my cave I 

ffspp l-ji’m 4.1. j vave. 1 dare not 

lace him. _ Said the monkey The voice you heard 
was _ the voice of a female jackal. If you have anv 
misgivings on that score let us go together to the cave and as I 
proof of my good faith I am willing to have my tail fastened on 
to yours - ^So they tied theii- tails together and proceeded toward 
le cave.^ eeing them the jackal’s wife shouted " You lazv 
mon 'ey, I ordered you to bring in seven tigers but you are fetch- 
ing me only one. lou are an absolute noodle ; I shall dismiss 
you from my service. ” When he heard this the tiger though 
that the monkey was only a secret agent in the service of the 

betrayed. The tiger ran for his life over boulders of stone, across 
deep crevices and through thorny bushes. Happily for the LoZy 
t e knot worked loose before the tiger had gone far and he 
managed to escape with only a few bruises. As a result 
this unfortunate incident the two friends became sworn enemies 
and mutually vowed vengeance against each other. The tigei 
wnt out in search of the monkey. The monkey was found 

pk” ® wT 1 1 

tfoer 1 +K ' f monkey dear ?" asked the 

roc,s and through thorny bushes and I am preparing an 
mtment to heal my bruises.” The tiger.—^ THU you please 

wounrforTto'\*^* ^ “7 

- ^ re ceived mjuries.” The monkey:— "You 
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may take as muck of it as you Hke for i have got enough and 
to spare. ” Saying this the monkey left the place and the tiger 
ruhbed the oil of the marking nuts oyer his body. ^ The oil 
produced a burning sensation and the tiger roared in agony. 
Said the tiger-.— “This is the second time that the wily old monkey 
has attempted to kill me. I must make a clean job of him this 
time.'” He searched again for the monkey and found him on 
a tree where there was a bee-hive. “ What are you doing, old 
monkey ? ” asked the tiger. The monkey replied:— “ I am repair- 
ing my drum (Mandal) for there will be a dance at the king's 
pakce and I shall have to attend the function as a musician. ” 
As a kind of scenic make-believe the monkey uttered a sound 
{dakir medangittr) in imitation of mandal music and at the same 
time gave a mimetic reproduction of a drummer's performance. 
The tiger Will you please let me just play a bit on your drum?” 
The monkey? — “ No ; you will break it. ” The tiger: “No, no, 
Mr. Monkey, I will use the utmost care and I will not break your 
drum ” The monkey “ Very well, let me step aside for a mo- 
ment and then you will play on it at your pleasure.” The 
monkey then hid himself in the tree and the tiger climbed up 
and mistaking the bee-hive for a drum uttered “ ddtur medang- 
iar ” and slruok the hjve so that all the bees fell upon him and 
stung him and the tiger ran away suffering terrible agony. 
Now the tiger said to himself : “ The monkey has thrice tried to 
take my life. I shall surely have my revenge this time.” He 
went again in search of the monkey. This time he found his 
enemy seated on a dry tree under which there was a heap of drjr 
leaves. “ What are you doing, monkey dear ? ” asked the tiger. 
“ I am exposing my wo-unds to the beneficent rays of the sun up 

here and they are healing up fast under this treatment.” The 

tiger:— “Will you please let me go and sit there so that my wounds 
may he cured also.” The monkey complied with his request and 
climbed down and the tiger went up and perched himself on 
the tree. When he was seated the monkey rubbed two pieces of 
twigs aad-steted a fire. The dry leaves- were soon ablaze aad 
the fife invoi'ved the tree and tbc poor t'ger was burnt to death. 
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S0.~Tfl;l DEVOTION OP A FiSHEUHAN’S WIFE. 

There lived in a certain village a married couple. The 
husband went every day into the jungles and caught fish aud 
crabs in the hillstreams. To avoid drenching his loin- 
cloth which was the only wearing apparel he possessed he used 
to keep It on tJie nver-banb while engaged in fishing. While 

he was thus engaged one morning his hand was caught 
in a oe^ y a crab and while he was struggling to extricate 
it^ahuge tiger who was the king of the forest arrived there 
with his^retinue consisting of a number of smaller tigers. The 
mg beheld a pair of berries dangling from a stem and ordered 
one^of ins followers to go and examine them and to report 
If they were ripe. The follower carried out his command and 
reported that tae berries would be ripe by the following 
m ming. The king then departed with his cortege. As the 
fisherman was very late in returning home owing to this un- 
owaid event his wire grew anxious about his safety in a 
place known to be infested with wild animals and she went 
intotheoungleto teokforhim. He met her on his way home 

and to.d hei tiiat his end was near for the great tiger would 
come again next morning when he would be fishinc in the 

nver and would for a certainty devour him. -Be not’anxious, 

ny deal said the devoted wife, « for I will find means for 
your deliverance Next morning she volunteered to go into 
the jungle and catch fish in the river and prevailed upon her 
husband to st.y at home. While she was catching fish in 
nature’s garb there came the king of tigers with his myi-midons 
Lashing his tan in fury the king of the forest tnrned on his 
follower and said You have made a fool of me. The fruits 
were ripe but you did not let me taste them yesterday. Now 
they are gone and nothing remains but the stem.'" The 
king inks rap killed all his followers and went away from 
the jiace so that th e fisherman’s wife retm-ned home in sietv.* 


carried down stream bVtli-w-n..,. A ^ fclia river and li ad been 

ic search of them sdoU the con^ e tte Wag and his followers went 

got uwv ^ ^ *^^“8 ®“aWed the woman to 





MISCELLANEOTTS CONTBIBtJTiONS. 

S.— Dates of Sfeanda-Oupta and His 
Snceessors. 

By H. Fandar^ 

The January (1918) num1>er of the Hindmf an Review con- 
tains a very interesting and learned discussion on the dates of 
Skanda-Gupta and his successors hy Mr. Panna Lall; ¥• a., 

B. BQ.y L.L.B., I-C.S. 

The chronology of the Imperial Gupta dynasty which was 
the accepted one as late as 1914^ assigned a reign of some 
twenty-five years to Skanda-Giipta (45o-480 A.C*) ^ and placed his 
successors, Pura-Gupta, Narasimha-Gupta and Kumara- Gupta 11 
between 480 and 550 A.C* Since then, however, fresh discoveries 
have been made and a fresh adjustment of dates became necessa- 
ry, In his Catalogue of Gupta coins in the British Museum 
Mr, Allan has proved that three more names must be added to the 
list of the known successors of Skanda-Gupta, namely, Prakasa- 
ditya, D vadasaditya, and Ghatotkacha-Gupta ; but no change in the 
accepted date of Skanda-Gupta^s death (480 A,C.) was proposed. 
SosiroBgwas the belief in the correctness of this elronology 
among schoiars generally that when in the excavations at Samath 
during 1914-15^ a fresh discovery was made in the shape of an 
inscription of a Buddhist monk Abhayamitra mentioning the name 
of I^umara- Gupta as the reigning sovereign and dated in the 
1 54th year of the Gupta era, together with another of the same 
monk mentioning Buddha-Gupta as Ruler of the Land and dated 
in 157 G,E,, it was explained away by expressing a belief or con- 
jecture as to the existence of a third Kumara-Gupta ! The 

^ See y. Smitii JSurl^ M%sior$f of India (Brd Ed.) pp. 308—811. 

'• jt Jiliso Allan, CatM, p» cxxtH. . ' 
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imporianee of Mr. Panna Iiall^s paper lies in its independent and 
satisfactory solution of the problem raised by the last-mentioned 
discovery. It is a contribution to history of which any scholar 
may well be proudj inasmuch as the author' has not had the 
monopoly of a chance ‘ find ’ but bases his conclusion on an 

examination of materials already available. 

Mr. Panna Lall has tried in this paper to prove : — 

(1) That the reign of Skanda-Gupta ended in 467 A.C. 
and that he was followed by Pura-Gupta (467-469), Nai-asiriiha- 
Gupta (469-473), Kumara-Gupta II (473-477) and Buddha- 
Gupta (477-494); Praka^aditya, Dvada&ditya and Ghatothkacha- 
Gupta being also relegated to the period between 469 and 477 
A.C. 

(2) That the Kumara-Gupta of the Sarnath inscription is 
identical with (a) the Kumara-Gupta, son of Narasiriaha-Gupta 
Baladitya of the Bhitri Seal and (&j the Kumara-Gupta mentioned 
in the Mandasor inscription of 629 M.E. (473 A.C.). 

With regal'd to the first Mr. Panna LaU rests his arguments 
mainly on the following facts : — 

(а) the absence of any recorded date for Skanda-Gupta 
after 467 A.C. ; 

(б) the discovery of inscriptions dated in 474 and 477 A.C. 
at Sarnath, in the very heart of Gupta dominions, 
mentioning the names o£ other kings^ 

(e) the untnistworthiness of the legend recorded by Hiuen 
Tsang ascribing the defeat of Mihirgulato BalMitya 
of Magadha. 

It was due to a mistaken reading of the date on a silver coin 
of Skanda-Gupta (160 for 145 G.E)miat this emperor was 
assigned a long reign extending to 480 A. C. The error was 
corrected by Allan* but its effect on the chronology of this period 
was not then recognized. The credibility of the legend recorded 
by Hinen Tsang according to which the credit for the discomfi- - 
tnre of the Hupa tyrant was give n to BsEladitya, a Buddhist king 

• 1889, page 13S. ^ ~ ' 

f jUijivn, Gfupiaf Cmm, page 133, 
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of Magadfaaj was also doubted as far back as 1909, and by the 
very scholar who first advocated But historians like 

Mr Vincent Smith persevered in their faith as to the legend 
being authentic and had to go to the length of conjuring up a 
confederacy of Indian kings to combat the Huna®. It was 
due to tire mistaken identification (on the basis of^ this 
leo-end) of the Magadhan Baladitya with Baladitya Narasimha- 
Gupta and the confusing of both these with the destroyer of 
Mihircnila that the date 530A.C. for Narasimha- Gupta was 
arrived at. Mr. Panna Lall has brought together in his paper 
sufficient evidence to settle this pomt. As so aWy proved by 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in the Indian Antiquary (July 19M, p. 153) 
the hero who annihilated Mihiragnla was no other than 
Yasodharman of the Mandasor pillar mscriptioQs whom this 
scholar has identified wdth Kalki of the Puranas. In this 
matter, therefore, Mr. Panna LalPs thesis is supported hy 
Mr. JayaswaPs examination of Puranic and Jaina datang 
to the subject. So this question bas now been settled. The 
dates for Skanda-Gupta and his successors now ^ suggested by 
hir. Panna Lall will, therefore, he accepted and future discove^ 
ies-unless these’be such as to weaken the literary, epigraphic 

and numismatic evidence collated by Mr. Panna Lall— may he 

expected to confirm liis conclxtsion* ^ 

With regard to the second pointy however, Mr. Panna Lall s 
proposition is not equally sound. So far as the identity of 
theKumfira-Guptaofthe Sarnath inscription and the Kumara- 
Gnptaof the Bhitri seal is concerned the learned author has esta- 
blished his case. The chronology as now revised will not allow two 
Kiimara-Guptas in this period. The evidence of paleography and 

numismatics and of literature also leads to the same conclusion. 

But wheu we come to the identification of the Kumara-Gupta 
of the Sfirnath inscription with the Kumara-Gupta of the Mandasor 
inscription of M.E. 539, the case is entirely different. Mr. Panna 
Lall would interpret the Mandasor inscriptio n to refer to the 

® Eadi^ History of Jiago 318. 
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mg« of KomSm-Gurt.lI. For this ho ha. to put upon the 
tet a conatructmu wUoh, though uot oppoorf to S.u.trit ojutax 

m obumudp aot the natural ono. In this he has repeatod the 
»et.l. unfortunately madeibythotlato Dr. Fleet, , though dif. 

Wy Both Dr. Fleet and Mr. Lall would have „e 

beheve that the h^dasor inscription is a “eulogy". There's 
no word in the original inscription itself for this “ euloo-y rpr 
composer of the text himself calls it " history ' 

The most natural meaning of this verse would he .- 

if the command 

of the Srepi (corporation) and this history^ stands for 

purva katU) was composed, out of devotion, by Vatsa Bhatti - 
Fleets translation nhis (eulogy) that proceeds » is opposed io 
Sanskrit idiom and Mr. Panna Lall should have avoided this 
obvious error which is indirectly responsible for his identification 

w ^ Knmara-Oupta (I) overlord 

of Visvayarma of estern Malwa. 

The Mandasor inscription is unique amon^ the enio-ra-nlu- 
record, of Ma in that it giyc. the history of . temple 

wrth It. fouudors. The main tact, of history ireservSTa 
this inscription may be briefly stated as follows : 

The famous alb-weavers of Lata left their beautiful couuti-v 
andmigratedto Dasapui-a ivith their families, where .they settled^ 
and as the city grew into importance in course of time, it became 
the fore-head ornament of the Earth-. Here they were ad- 
mitted to all the privileges of citizenship and betook themselves 
to vanous honourable professions. Among them were archers 
story-tellers, religiously-minded men, lecturers, astronomers and 

soldiers, while some of them retained their hereditary occupation 
0 silk-weavmg. Silk was a favourit e article of clothing among 
' Compare for instance the difierent expressions found in the Gupta inscriptions, 

©■, and ^ i 

would be absurd to adopt a universal term « eulogy » for all these. 
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the iM. »»* i» «>«“ >‘“y “ ” couBiaered ohemiBg 

low-wt m«h shemey be adoined otherrae imtil *e pat 
tn pau- ot .ilk pie«»”. ""™ 

Z«rJw clothe of variegated patteme a.d doeegae, plcMmg 

I th. eye. ..d soft to the teach, aad their ^ 

J r? n;+ wpnt for tlie adormnent of the woxia ). xaeir 
bo-er, did not etand in the ™y ot then 
“to the La'itory natnre ot thi. world, life «d pnotpnty 
Id adheriBg to this virtuous idea. Now, whde Kumara-Gu^a 
was Emperor of India (lit . ruling over the earth between the 
four seas^ their ruler was a king named V^vavarma, renown- 
ed for his learning, his prowess and sympathy towards the poor, 

etc His son was Bandhnvarma, possessed of firmness, rtatesman- 
, \ T+ wis in the reign of this very noble Bandhuvarman 

tS : ..^tirjpl-t Snn wnt -Usd to he hnilt .t 

BaSapntn by the guild ot .ilk-weeVers from Innde rmed among 

fhlSveellit. with the .tores ot wealth »g»..d by th, 
themselves t uc. ^ and lofty spues” was 

exercise of their craft ). At Had oroau^ rA«arnhleda 

“white as the mass of the rays of t e ^ -Western 

d.y ;t thought tortnight ot the 

‘Jnrc. X;t::“rki.C.bodgo»ohy,ap..^ 

I tMs edifice ‘feliinto dismpakh How, therefore, the f 
laSktemple of the Sun was « repaire^ hy the' ^muni^ent 
corooration”. It v?as “ lofty and pure ’ touching t le » y, 

it were, with its charming spkes, and caught the first rays o 

II ani the moon as they rose. When m 7^^ ( 

Malavaera) had elapsed, ■<« the 2-nd day ® ^ ® -syas 

TamsTa { Phalguna ) in fihfe Si&a season, the who e city was 

gr^efully adorned by this superior edifice as the clou 

adorned hv the moon aaSid the breast of Vishnu y ® , 

Sr" ilongas-tbegodlla (Siva) wears his matted lo ks 
Ld the god ^arhgin (Vishpu) the lotus garland on his s* on - 
k 6olcmg muf ilriS ;nob!e>o^r^® endure 1 



8 q*. ^ TfWiaw: a. a-ia 

sj» ^ 

s Mr, K. P. Jayaswal, on the evidence of tlie Jaina Harivamia Purana 
by Jinasena ( 8th centary A. C. ) dates the decline of Gnpta power in Malwa after 
431 A, 0, Kumara-Grupta's conquest must, therefore, have been only short-lived. 
Ind, Anf.l9l7,-g 148. 

V. Smith, PJarlij Ristor^ oj India, p. Ul ; Allan, Gti:pia Coins, p. XLIX, 


This narrative is perfectly intelligible and no forced construc- 
tion is needed to explain the dates mentioned in the record. 
The temple was first built in M. E. 493 (rs437 A. C. ) during 
the reign of Bandhuvarman. Bandhuvarman^s father Visvavar- 
man was ruler of Dasapiira during the imperial rule of Kumara- 
Gupta I. Mr. Javaswal in a note in the Indian Antiquary for 
November 1917 believes on the evidence of the Mudra-Rakshasa 
that Bandhuvarman, during liis youth, was in the court of Chand- 
ra-Gupta, father of Kumara-Gupta I. It is possible that this 
event marks the turning point in the history of Malwa whose 
former rulers had been independent sovereigns. The Mandasor 
inscription proves that it was Visvavarman who first acknow- 
ledged the overlordship of the Gupta Emperor ; for in the 
Gangdhar inscription ( Bleet, Gupta Ins,, page 72) of 480 
( 424 A. C. ) he is described as an independent sovereign and 
there is evidently a reference to his successful resistance of the 
Gupta forces.^ The conquest of Malwa by the Guptas has, 
therefore, to be dated between 424 and 437 A. C.® It must 
have been accomplished by Kumara-Gupta I as the latter 
succeeded Chandra- Gupta in 413 A. C. This would 
explain why Kumara-Gupta is specially mentioned in 
the Mandasor inscription of 529 xM. E., and not the then 
Gupta Emperor whose hold over Malwa at that time is 
doubtful, as the death of Skanda-Gupta was followed by 
a disruption of the empire and the outlying province of Malwa 
may be inferred to have been one of the first to take advantage 
of the weakness of the central government brought about by 
the attacks of the Pushyamitras and the Hunas. This is also 
borne out by niimisoiatic evidence.^ ^ As such it does not appear 
reasonable to hold that Kumara-Gupta II was overlord of Malwa 

11. 9-10 
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in 529 M. E.j and consequently the identification, ot the Kumara- 
Gnpta mentioned in the Sfc-aath inscription with Knmara-Gnpta 
named in the Mandasor record is untenable. 

The non-mention of the ruling king in this inscription to 

which Mr. Panna Lall draws attention in his paper, need not be 
emphasized to prove his identification. The history of Ma,lwa in 
this period is not well known. It is quite possible that in the 
troublous times dimng the Huna invasions and the Pushyamdra 
wars Malwa passed into a kingless country and the^ guild of sil'- 
weavers at Dasapum had to find funds for repairing the most 
important religious edifice in their city j as othermse^ the 
expenditure on the maintenance of religious shrines was borne 

by the State in Hindu times.^ ^ That such was the state of the 
country round Dasapura at the time we are considering may be 
surmised— although it remains to he suiiported by other evidence 
—from the subsequent history of the country and its occupation 
by ToraiEaaa ia 484?: A * C* . . • ■ ■ ■ 

‘ u Compare alao the date (431 A. C.) given Tiy Jinasena fosthe decline of tte 

Gupta power IQ. Wes ter 1017> p> 14.-* 


II. Further Note on the Use of the Swal- 
low-worts in the Rituals of the Hindus. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

Pre Mam r flf f J^eeeUraft of the Hindus and 

ZSr Journal of 

_Sihar and\OTtssa Research Society ioT June 1918, I have 
^ *" ^Weh the swallow-worts (CoMro^is 

of the mid * ^am-compelliDg- ceremonies 

rf a. Hate .„a the Pag.. Amb., a. al„ i. the wedding and 

^uo^cetetao^eeofthe W JW al,. ehown^hat 

i.Z ™ V *>■' HWm i» «ef«io». .oreerr and 

™ “ folt-medieines tor iio 

and wI,«m‘'‘ T; '““H feothache, elephmliasis 

^ white lepnoep i 

• ■ Ki* 1 ^^ions of ten incantations or charms used by them 

7oneJi- or prescriptions for the 

that th ° for the cure of the aforementioned ills 

cussed thesupposed characteristics or influences Of the 27 lunar 

asterisms as are set forth in Hindu astrology 

Tke Use of the Mowers of the Swallow-worts in the Worship 
of the B%n^deityM 

nip" 1 •“ « *th the deitie. of the 

is used Ti. worship the swallow-wort {Calotropu) 

Ihave already .(.ted in „y p^™.. p^pe, that 

Period though without authorily, that, in the Vedio 

u^aeleav»otthoswaUow-wortweten,ed intho wotehip 
aa- But the Mowing teit in Saaslrit shows that the 






and are still employed in 


352 

flowers of the aria {Caloirapis) were 

the worship of the Sim-deity.— 

i 


' 

Mm ^ ‘ 

1 !!^ < 1 * 1 ^ ^ ’ 

, - .sj» . , ■ 

Translation. 

The Sun-deity should 

the nndernoted flowers, caryoplyllata), (the grass) 

(/^jgmiaawsa^Ml*^ “ * ^goka {lonesia 

mtvk{CyM(londaetyUn)> { Creeping Chestnut 

[Eipiage wMMota)^, fatu^^ I 3 

“*’■• » 0riim, mm » 

aculeaU)) ^ . r a- r. "Rofto-bay {Taler%mmo%^ 

«■). 

fa%<i cofonani), haw , ^ {Mimmopt 

pubeicens), ia ( 

^im (a kind of jasmme) ^ ^Symploeo. 

raoemosa), “ f nfmiiikrd^ arU or ahanda, 0yMtya 

(the lotu^ ra^a g^mcMlora , «'« 

Ltte bUokbaEil md iei amdalwooi-JSFte^lioiiia 
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IL The Use of the Momrs of the Smallom-worts in the 

Wof^Mp of iJiQ Deity Bwa^ 

In the Purar^a, the following passage occurs 

which shows that the flowers of the arha or ahancla, {Galotropie 

srirat I 

*?. li 

8. ?rg[^rii53[ ii 

9,. j 

Traaslation, 

1. [In the worship of (the fleity) one 

ijenuu odorum) flower is (considered) more valuable than one 
thousand flowers of the arha or Mmda plant {Calotropie 
gigantea). (In other words, much more merit Is acquired by 
worsmppmg Siva with the offering of only one hlaolra or 
oleander-flower than is done by worshipping the same deity 
offering of one thousand akanda or Calotjopis 

2 (The offering of) the leaves of the tree {JBgle mar- 
meloa) is productive of greater merit than (the offering, of) one 

thousand karavlra, or oleander-flowers. ° ^ 

„ 2.- ^^^°>^sWpof Siva, the offerings of the flowers of 
the yasmnum _ grandiftornm), laUU {Mmusope ehngiS 
Z -T 1 Foduee the same amount of 

snerit (as that of) kar ivlr a flowers, 

4 (The offerings of) the flowers of the Vuefo manMra (Ery. 

(also) produce the same hand of merit. ^ 

5._(In the worshJ>ofBiva,the offerings of) theflowersof 

L 7nZf7'Z\^7r 

«« tnophglhm), the mtura or thorn-apple (Batura atramonium 
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. • • Iwina; (to the ’worshipper) the 

same amouit of j 3 j^j^o SJooWyo Tmim, 

, «rs — >“• -p-'f" 

:rof‘~ ti.:x 

lamage, ^ to Sowe« of tie orf* » «“* P»'»«P“ 

that, among others, the tioweis ^ 

gigantea) are very acceptable to ^i^a . 

At Ai. * * 3 ^“ ^ 

***** ^ 

3 . t5^f^ 

8. wanfil fe’Hi * 

Translation. 

tbose wiioli ate not ““J (,Vj,i,» oiiomsi), tala {M‘‘ 

,t..Ji«.™), .rt« » •i"* which the »»«ee 

(D«<.« •'™*r,"'‘'rtLtXe.” 

are given in the emitte iMe ^ j; a,ii the (afoiemen- 

3 S, ,. .. 0 ^ ^7„ Xhip) ttith feeling, of 

tioned) a»'”” “" ^Xith my bead bowed down. " 

r;iC‘£-b 

SXX.ci«:l[^U*bate to a.we« of to 
arU {Galo irops) ] are enumerated . 

‘ V ' 

*** * 
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^mwFRT^tfef gf^%^TJr*rT: ^ « 

■■ c\ 

®s 

Translation, 

1 Ss That man, wlio worships Siva^s phallus only once^ and 
with feelings of devotion, with an offering of the bnhatl^owQv 
or the do war of the small variety of brinjal [Bolmium melongena) ^ 
acquires the merit of making a gift of ten thousand kine and 
goes to heaven. 

3, 4^5&6, Hear attentively the following account of the 
merits acquired by that man who worships (Siva) with any one 
of the following flowers, namely, asoha {Jonesia moha)^ ^veta-- 
manddfa [Tdrythrina alha^y karmMf^\TlieveUanerifoUd)y vaha 
{Agati granclijlora) , haravlra {Nenum odonm)^ arha {Calotropis 
gigcbntea)^ mancldra {^Ergthfina sami {Prosoi^is 
tagara {Tahernm'montana coronaria) and kesara. 

7 & 8. Drivinginachariot which glitters with the splendour 
of one kror of suns and which fulfils all the desires (of one^s 
heart), and fanned (on both sides) with fly-fla]>pers (made of the 
yaks^ tails), he (worshipper of Siva) goes to the world of Siva. 

In the Skancla Pur dm also, the virtues acquired by worship- 
ping the deity Siva with the flowers of the a ka or swallow-wort 
[Galotrogis glgantea) are set forth as follows : — 

?rfT: ( 

s;. ii 

a ■ ■ 

8. ST Wifff R 

a 

Translation. 

1 & £. (The deity) Sankara or Siva smells the scents of only 
four kinds of flowers, namely, the or swallow-wort {Oah^ 
iropts giganiea)^ kdi^ravira {Nermm odomm)^ the bael {Mgle 
marmeUs) and the vaka {Agati grancUfloro)^ 
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3 as 4 (Siva, addressing Hs spouse PSrvati, says) : “0 

beantifuWaced lady! if anybody worships me even with the 
offering of (such valuable articles as) gems, pear s an cora s, 

^tbout mixing tbe same with the leaves of tbe SaeHree 

{jTIgle mamdos), I do not accept (bis wors ip) ■ 



Khan Bahadur Saiyid Zahirrnd-din points oat that the 
Arabic text in the Bogra inscription (published a%te, page 179) 
is the famous Throne Verse of the Kurant. Its translation 
is as follows :— 

God ! there is no God hut he ; the living, the self-subsist- 
ing I neither slumber nor sleep seizeth him ; to him belongeth 
whatsoever is in heaven, and on earth. Who is he that 
can intercede with him, but through his good pleasure? He 
knoweth that which is past, and that which is to come unto 
them, and they shall not comprehend anything of his knowledge, 
but so far as he pleaseth. His throne is extended over heaven 
and earth, and the preservation of both is no burden unto him. 
He is the high, the mighty.’^ (Chapter II, Verse 256.) 

It is one of the most popular verses of the Kuran ; it is. read 
in prayers, and on obseq[uial occasions and as requiem. 

The Rt. Hon^ble Saiyid Amir Ali has given the verse at the 
head of Chapter I of his Spirit of Islam. 

The translation of the other text which is a saying 
of the Prophet (Hadis) is as follows :*— • 

For him who builds a mosque in this world, 
God builds a mansion in Heaven/*' 

t ^he verse is called the ** Throne verse because the word ** Knrsi **, which 
means throne, occurs in it. 


notes OE the QiEARTER. 

I,-Proceedmgs of the Coui^il Meeting 
of the Bihar and Orissa, Research So 
ciety,held on 27th July 1918 at 4 p.m. 
at the Society’s Office. 

Presents 

IIou'bleMr. E. H. C. Walsb, c.s.i., Vice-Presb 

dent in the Chair, 

Hon’ble Mr. C. E A. W. Oldham; c.s.i. 

Baba Shaiat Chandra Boy, m.a , b.l. 

Professor Jogendi-a Nath Samaddai; B.A., r.a.E.s., e.h.s., 

Treasurer. 

K, P, Jayaswal, Esq., m.a., Secretay. 

1 The proceedings o£ the last meeting weie conirmec . 
a’ With reference to the appointment of the clerk, A® 
PresMent said that the cle.k which the Secretary 
porarily had eontinned to work satisfactorily and ha 

'Twls decided that a better qualified duftry is required 
and that enquiries should be made with a view to 
ter qualified for which the present pay of Rs. 12 may 
if the Vice-President considers it to be necessary oi t e puip 

of obtaining suitable man. , . o,i tvt iqir 

4. Government letter No. 477-E., dated the 8t ^ ’ 

wa. r»d making a gm.t of Ea 600 *■»' ‘1^*“ “f “2 
covet the cost of a cfetk, peon, and offleo estaUie 

Slwat Chandta Eoy, Anfcopologieal SeeietaiJ of the SocietJ 

and also granting a feed sum for Babn Shatat “anto » J 

.™allinn allowance, and aJso Govemment letter No. 139 .. 
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dated the I2th June 19i8, making a grant of Es. 2,500, for the 
travelling allowance of Eabu Sharat Chandra Eoy and his staff. 

Babu Sharat Chandra Eoy asked that as the grant made by 
Government of Es. 500 only, and not Es. 600 asked for by the 
Society, which would have provided for the cost of getting his 
matter type written, and as Government has said that it was 
open to the Society to supplement^the grant made, as theymia-ht 

think necessaiy, he might be provided with a typewriting ma- 
chine. It was resolved that he be provided with a tpyewriting 
michine if a second hand one in good condition can be obtained. 
Mr. Jayaswal said that he had a Eemington No. 10 to dispose of 
which has had very little use, as he no longer retiuired it. It 
was resolvod that the machine be valued by the Local Agent of 
the Eemington Company. Eesolved that the machine be pur- 
chased up to the limit of Es. 250. 

5. The Secretary said that he had been unable to procure a 
bicycle for the Chuprassie for Es. 120. It was resolved that the 
allotment be raised to Es. 150, if necessary. 

6. The preparation of the Hand List of the Library Books 
was considered.^ The Secretaiy said it had not been possible 
to prepare the list yet as several fresh books were being received. 
Ml. Sac-iChidauanda Sinha, has also not yet made over the books 
which he promised to give to the Society. The Secretary wrote to 
Mr. Sinha on the subject in March last. The Vice-President 
said that he would write to Mr. Sinha, and arrange in consulta- 
tion with him for the books which he was kindly willing to pre- 
sent, to be made over now to the Society. 

7 . The following new members were elected : 

1. Babu Akhaury Permeshwar Dyal, b.a., l.l.b„ Vakil 
Patna. 

Mr Bhavatosh Mozumdar, Assistant in the office of the 
Director General of Archaeology in India, Simla. 

8. Eai Bahadur Hira Lai— Extra Assistant Commissioner, 

J abbalpur. 

8. The question of the paper of the Journal was considered. 

It was resoiv<?d that the printing is not satisfactory on the thinner 
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„Wr.h tte MMeh issue onhe Journal was printed, 
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”1rH;»v«olvdtot.fteMiTe,t.b.ol= SoeUty's 

le ptncbased »I> Jf * EoA for fte ap- 

11. The application of pt was resolved that 

pointment of an Assistant was eonsi.^^^ 

the matter stand over untiUhe 

pared np to the and that Mahamaho- 

f orward, have been receive consulted on the suhiect. 

padhyaya Hara a dun-ie two whatnots, Stationery rack, 

12. The purchase of a aunre tM^^^_ 

pardah, table 

Office was sanctioned, als »• i a+h room furniture he pnr- 

13. Resolved that the necessary bathroom 
chased for the bsthroom. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 

I.— Note on An Inscribed Copper Axe- 

head from Orissa. > 

By His Honour Sir Edward Albert Gait, k.C.S.I., O-LE. 

On the occasion of a recent visit, to Balasore Maulavi Abdus 
Samadj one of the Deputy Collectors stationed there, told me, 
in the course of conversation; that his ancestors were Brahmans 
descended from Potesvara Bhatta, This Pandit obtained a grant j 

of land from Raja Furushottama Deva, who is believed to have f | 

ruled in Orissa from 1466 to 1496 A.n.^ The grant was resumed ^ 

by the Nawab of Bengal from PotesvaiVs descendant Sarvesvara. | ' ; ; 

The latter went to Delhi and appealed to Aurangzeb, who gave 
him back his estates on condition that he became a Muham- ! 

madan. He accordingly embraced the Muhammadan religion, 
and his descendants have remained Muhammadans up to the 
present time, though they still retain many Hindu practices and 

^ Epigrapbical evidence for years 1466-67 A. n.— 1496 A. i>. has been found. 

J. 1. S. B., VoL 62, I, p. 90. - ' 

The rale of this king extended over a large part of tbe Telngu coantiy. ; f 

A grant of his in Teiugii has been recovered, and he is described in all his ^ I 

tions as the lord of Oulharga. See E. 1., Xill, p. 156 i J. A. S. B., Yol. 62, I, 1 

P-S8I!, . .. 
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intermarry only with eertain families wHct^ like tliemselireSj are 
of Hindu origin* 

On my asking the Manlavi if he liad any record of , the grant ^ 
of land made to Ms ancestor by Eaja Pnimshottama ; Deva, 
I learnt that it was inscribed;oa a copper plate which is,.; still in, 
the possession of the fomily. The MaiilaTi afterwards sent me 
this plate for examination# It proves to he of exceptional 
interest^ as it is identical in shape with some of the unfinished 
copper axe -heads which I mentioned in the address delivered by 
me to the Research Society in Febmary 1917* It would thus 
appear that after these copper implements had been displaced as 
such by implements of iron they still continned to be made for 
other purposes, just as the still earlier stone implements, now 
popularly believed to be thunderbolts, are thonght by ignorant 
villagers in many parts of India and elsewhere to possess medi* 
cinal efficacy 5 and, in the Darjeeling hills at least, they are still 
manufactured surreptitiously for the use of the village quack* 
Among other instances of the survival of primitive appliances 
may be mentioned the custom still prevalent amongst various 
Dravidian tribes of obtaining fire by friction in connexion with 
certain religions ceremonies, the use by the village midwife of 
a piece of shell or bamboo for severing the umbilical cord, and 
the presentation to the bride of a piece of burnished brass as 
a mirror in the marriage ceremony of certain Bengal castes. 

When the large copper axes figured opposite page 386 of the 
for 1916 were found, some of the local people sug- 
gested that they were intended to be used for inscriptions. As no 
'such use of copper implements had previously come to light this 
sugg^tiott was rejected in favour of the view that they were 
l)atile-axe% to be carried on ceremonial occasions if not in 
actual warfare* Now that this instance of an inscription on an 
axe-head has been discovered, the local explanation of the use 
to i^idbich iSke Mayurbbanj axe-heads were to be put deserves 
fairer consideibtion. 

A copy of the inscription with its translation is appended. 
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tbansliteration. 

^-T . (ObVBESE— IK Oeita.) 

Nabakoti-Kamatf ^KalaUrgtlvfra^ |ri Gaiides'vara- 

MaharajaJiitarai Pote^vara bI atamku n Deva 

Pumskottamapura Sasana Bhumi chaiidafi; , 

f E Bh^i 

Pnrnshannkrame bhoga kariifbiKa t i- P’^tra-paatradi- 

bhumidelum. ^ kaiuthba ^alagama-nikshepa-sahita 

V- i. X , (Bevebse— IK Sakskrit.) 

Yarat cliandrascha Surya^cha yavat tisitbnf j- 

datta maja W-eshafsasyayutta BamndharA * ^^dmi tarat 

translation. 

(Obvebbe.) 

Bow do™ to gri-Jay-D^^. ^ ^ 

Sn Gsppt. Sri 

Lord of NaYakoti-Karnata and Kalabarcra r n il 

PM«aBb.fe On Monday, the lOtk dlj ofS^ *“ 

A(mavasya),m the 25th aMaf (year of mv v.; , , ^ 

the Ganges, at the time of eclipsefj gmnt Piinifh"^ 
m 1408 Batis of land. Yon ^ 

gr^dBOM nnd ,„ „„ f,„„ genei.tion to gen«i„„ 

SB the SnuMd the Moon exist. 1 grant ihfl. j ^ 

snd deliveqr „f doonn,,.,. ““ "«■ > Khnlion 

C! , , ' • (Eeveuse.) 

I grant 

— to the Brttaans either by hin-elt ofby'Ir 
S worm .n the nigbteoU for eitj tboneand yip. 

Saxe n.e Sri Madana-Goptia. ^ 
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11.— Hathigumpha Inscription revised 
from, tlie Rock. 

. By K. F. JayaswaL , 

Since the publication of the mscrii)tion in this ' Journal 
(VoL III. 425 ff) two passages in it seem to have been considered 
most important : the passage containing the name of the king 
of Magadha and that giving the date. The new reading and 
interpretation of those passages involved such great issues as 
requiring revision of the chapter of Indian history for the period 
cir. 200-150 b.c. I therefore decided to make a direct study of 
the passages on the original rock ; and I applied to His Honom 
Sir Edward Gait, Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa-, for 
official help without which the rock is practically inaccessible. His 
Honour, who has been ever ready to further the cause of the 
recovery of Indian history, kindly granted the request. His 
name will always be associated with the elucidation of this im- 
portant record, as it is due to his interest that we now. possess 
the facts which this record had to tell on the history of this 
country. Mr. H* Panday, Assistant Superintendent, Arch?3soIo- 
gical Survey, Eastern Circle, was directed to render necessary 
assistance on the spot. Once face to face with the chiselled 
history, I not only verified the two important passages — the 
object of the visit, but revised the reading of the whole record. 
This was completed in seven days. 

Before giving the results 1 must thankfully acknowledge the 
assistance and co-operation of Mr. Panday who not only cheerfully 
accepted to forgo his Pooja vacation and helped my work with 
technical impressions and oasts but also kept me company in the 
task^of reading and re-reading the faded and difficult lines at 
di%rent ^angles of light and shade, every day from 8-30 a.h, 
to §-80 My object has been to reach finality, as far as possibloi 
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in the text of the inscrlptionj and Mr* Panday^s unflagging isml 
to that cause I cannot exaggerate. 

The text^ as now added to and corrected^ may be taken as praeti- 
oally definite^ for the words or letters enclosed in brackets. 

^ po^ss%es in as many as ten out of seventeen lines have 

been now recovered which had been formerly given up as entirely 
lost, since the time of Prinsep. The lacuna in line 6 is narrowed 
down to the space of some 10 letters, while line b is entirely 
filled up and the record of the sixth year completed. The record 
of the seventh year, which had been considered entirely lost| 

IS now recovered to fifty per cent. Substantial advance has 
been made in the recovery of lost passages in lines 8, 9 and 10. 
The ^record of the eleventh year is now fully known but 
foi Z letteis. Line IZ is approaching completion, and lines 
It. and 14 which had not been even half read, stand now fully 
deciphered except the opening portion where the rock has chipped ^ 
off clean. Line 15 is similarly completed but for two words ' 
the reading of which is held back for future verification. The 
small gap in line 17 is also removed. 

The result of the new and corrected readings may be briefly 
summarized. 


The capital of Kalinga had an artificial fouritain before 
173 B.C., the reservoir (tank) of which, damaged by storm, 
was restored by the king as soon as he came to the throne. 

The grammatical form (instrumental) by which the number 
of the subjects is expressed shows that the number iwas ^^ascer- 
tained and ^^accurate^\ The rule which explains this significance 
of the instrumental form is indicated in the footnote to the 
Sanskrit rendering and here below. According to that the sentence 
means : the king pleased (his) thirty-five hundred thousand 

subjects having a scertained them * (in the first year of the reign) 

V* wwTi TOvfe mi etc. See Siddhanta- 

Ui^iK^udif sub. Panlni, II, For 6he meaniag* of ^archcheda see 4^ic 

I P. II, 3-46. 
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The position of the Mushika capital is given in the inscription 
as being on the river KaMa-bend, which means the united stream 
of what we now call the Klanhan and the "Wain in the Central 
Provinces. The political influence of King Satakarni extended 
up to the W ain Ganga and the Mushika Capital. 

TTing Kharavela observed the practices of the Jain 
laity (line 14) j at the same time he performed the imprial 
Sajasuya sacrifice, a Vedic ritual. The two were not considered 
inconsistent.. Here Jainism presents a great contrast with 
Buddhism. The latter tended to separate itself from 
the national traditions : e.g. eonq^aest and sacrifices, which 
were, for instance, prohibited by Asoka. But Kharavela, 
the greatest ruler in India in his time, though a Jain, 
indulged not only in wide and continued conquests but also 
celebrated his victories with orthodox ancient sacrifices. 
Further, he gave lands to Vedic Brahmans and built houses 
for them with sacrificial pits which are pointedly mentioned in 
line 9. At the same time he was zealous to bring back the statue 
of the Jina which King Nanda had taken away toMagadhafrom 
Orissaj&OO years before Kbaravela^s time. 

The new text in line 1 2 shows that images of the Jiiias or 
'Krthahkaras had come into existence as early as 460 B.C. Here 
1 must mention the opinion of a learned Jain ascetic 
who has studied the history of his religion, that images pre- 
ceded footprints in the history of J ain worship. I would not 
at first accept this opinion of Muni Jina Vijayaji but I now agree 
with him in view of the datum of the inscription. Another 
important fact in the history of that religion, brought to light 
by our record, is that tbe Jains worshipped or honoured the 
remains of their prophets and raised monuments on the relics 
which they called Mtbid* (‘resting place'). One such 
leMqnaty was on the Khandagiri-L’dayagiri Hills the site of 
which, 1 think, I have succeeded in finding (see below). This 
in the time of Kharavela was in the hands of the 
e,Bc^os of the YSpa t atYfipana) school w^^ to have devoted 
thfeii Kfe to : lR» istbe earliest mention of 

fl, Jain school. This school, now extinct, flourished in the 






South as proved b j iiiscripfcioas. The Yapanft school aceordiBg 
to a Jaia authority mentioned below arose after the d^th of 
Bhadrabahu who was a contemporary of Chandragupta. Qur 
inscription indirectly confirms thi^^ as the school certainly existed 
in and before 170 B.C. 

A few economic data of importance deserve attention* The 
king remitted taxes in the year of the Bsjasuya sacrifice. The 
tax evidently was paid in money, for the word for revenue used is 
the ^ tax-money ^ (kara-p^it^a) . The land grants to Vedic Brah- 
mans (line 9) were collective gifts made to their caste association. 
This system of collective tenure of Brahmans has come down to 
our day in Orissa, 

The valuable articles received from the king of the Pandya 
country included rubies. Now there was no ruby mine in 
the South ; the article must have come there either from Ceylon, 
Burma or the Pei*sian gulf* The rubies, and also probably the 
wonderful horses mentioned; indicate a sea-borne trade between 
the Madras coast and Burma or Persia or both at the period* 

Coming to political matters, it should be noted that the name 
of the king of Magadha is definitely not 

mitra. Both are Prakrit forms of SriAmpati-mit’m^ hut the 
.former, as pointed out to me by Sir George Grierson, wmiid 
have been the North-Western pronounciation* Six George solved 
the diflSculty of the old reading by suggesting that the engravor - 
was probably a man from that part of India* This would not 
have caused any surprise now, for the new text in line 7 gives 
the information that the Gueen came from that region, from 
Vajira, which was evidently on the other side of the Indus {soo 
below). A careful examination, however, proved that the text reads 
Bsiasaii which is the form used on the coins of that king and 
in inscriptions of his relative at Pabhosa { Allahabad), Tho 
compound Amga-Magaiha (line 12) shows that the two countri^ 
w^re still united as in the tiine of Bimbiifira# B^h G^rathagiri 
j(Barabar Gills) and Eajagxiha were what Manu oalls 
or hill fortresses, 14 161 B.p. The former was * broken ^ 
by Khiravela..Jt is dcforib^ m hopf 
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bamers)^\ - After the fall of Gorathagiri the latter was beskged by 
the Oiissan king. To invest Rajagriha was possible! only if the 
invader had a very large army^ and it is expressly mentioned that 
his army was a large one. An army division was inside the Raja- 
griha fortress. The King of Magadha moved away to Mathura 
during these adverse operations. We do not know the result of 
the siege of Rajagriha as the remaining line is still unread. The 
Goyernment has accepted my suggestion to have a cast of the 
inscription made for the Patna Museum. When that cast is 
made the’ mystery wlll.be probably solved. 

The Southern kings seem to have been friendly to 
Kharavela. . He doss not come in conflict with them j 
on the other hand, one of them, the Pandyan, who 
probably represented the leading power of the South, honoured 
him by sending friendly presents. In undertaking his 
invasion of Northern India Kharavela observed the Vedie 
rites, and solemnities prescribed for such occasions. It ig 
remarkable that the invasion' of the North was marked by the 
popular pageant empharizirig the mehiory of the national hero~ 
^*’the cause of nation reputation^^ — Ketu Bhadea, the Orissan 
General in the Maha-Bharata war (J.B.O.R.S., III, 436). 
A statue representing him, in wood, was installed on a pavilion 
made of ^ tall timbers and mounted on huge wheels, and was led 
in procession. The pavilion on wheels was the precursor of the 
present-day religious car of Orissa. 

We find further evidence of the architectural taste of the 
King, He built Shelters for his* Queen, 
on the holy Kumari Hill (Khandagiri-'Ddayagiri) at the cost of 
7 4 millions of the then rupee, the pana. The Queen-^s Shelters 
or Temporary Pa;laces are the rock-cut buildings now called the 
Queen-^s Palace a few yards from the site of the inscription 
(see below). The niins impress the mind by their misembh 
graiideur and' fine art. The columns of the lower story were 
ehcii^d in'a' 16); Incidentally we gather 
that ma.sori-artSli ' By Uni grants. 
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■ ' - ' ■ : The record, stops with' the thirteenth year of the King^s reign# 
That the king liyed at least three or four decades longer is 
evident from the Svargapuri (or Manchapuri) inscription of hii 
ohief Queen, probably Dhristi, ^ who is described as the 
wife of the reigning Emperor Khara-vela. The forms of letters, 
which are later, show an interval between the two records of 
■S0'.to'40' years." 

In concluding this summary of new data I have now to touch 
upon the dated portion. The date is found to be there and to 
correspond to 160 B._C. as formerly stated, but not precisely 
on the old readings and interj)retation. The first of the 
two expressions which Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji and, after 
him, I and Mr. R. D. Banerji read as giving the date, really 
relates to the cost of the ^^Queen^s Shelter All the 
readings of the second expression commencing with Mnriya^^ 
kdXth (Muriya era) have been defective. It is curious that 
after all trials Bhagwan Lai IndrajBs conclusion of the 
record being dated in 160th year in an era of [the Mauiyas 
comes out successfully, although hisfreading is very greatly mocli^ 
fled and his main interpretation entirely rejected- (see below). His 
long experience had produced a soit of historical instinct in that 
great scholar. His grasp of the significance of the expression 
Mufiya-kala^ with figures before and after, led him to anticipate 
the right conclusion. 

As to the reading of the text I found that in many places where 
Bhagwan Lai was wrong, Cunningham had been right. I was 
greatly struck by this fact and this made me enquire as to the 

^Itis considered that she is nnnamed in the inscription. What epigraphigts have 
read as dhuiuna^ seems to me to be I>hut[i']nd which would be another Prakrit 
form of Dhrishti, She was daughter of Lalaka (Lalarka), who w^as son of Mast4n, 
who again was son of Mamsa. I’his last has been missed by the editors of the 
inecription (E. I., XIII, 159). it has been erroneously read with the preceding 
Mathisa, from which it is really separated by space. The anusmra on Ea ii 
very^very clearly incised. The supposed name Maihisdhasa would be absurd, 
meaning ‘ a coward *. The words are to be read (and 1 read them on the spot): 
L[^la7casa Eathisa Ea^msa-papoiasa. 

In the lower building the inscription is of the successor ; the ©bnitruofeion 
shows that the lower building could have been built after the Queen’s (upper) 
house. In the lower one the reigning King is Kadepm ( « Kandarpa) (or jS'»dej?a?). 
The space before the name was mietstken by Bhagwan Lai to represent anothe| 
li^tter. 
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materials on wMcli that scholar worked. I noticed that he had 
the help of the cast once prepared by Locke. This fact and the 
decaying condition of the rock made me propose to the Govern- 
ment to have a new and careful cast prepared. With the help of 
that and after a further study on the rock, I hope to fill up many 
of the remaining lacun® in this record. 

Philologically the record, but for a few exceptions, entirely cor- 
responds to the canonical Pali. This fact proves the early age of 
the canonical language of Ceylon. The three instances of the 
wordsending in num (fine 15) are probably an early trace of Jain 
Prakritism. The occurrence of Yedic terms {bilma, dbhiiamaya, 
mba, etc.) is proof of their being still in common use. 

It was formerly considered that no conjunct letters occur in 
this inscription. This is now proved to be erroneous. Owing to the 
former view, the unsuspected conjunct letters gave a lot of trouble 
in decipherment. Letters 4b and g have been found which had 
not been recognized before. An important system has been noticed 
in writing : omitted letters are inscribed below the line and the 
omisaon is indicated by a caret-mark which the manusoript-wnters 
oaU iaha-^n- . Anmvira is at times inscribed on the left side 
of the letter as in the Jaugarh insoription of Asoka. ^ There is 
probably a case of mistake in engraving {yovend instead of ^ 
yomnd, l.i)- Another probable mistake is in line 16 ^stroke y 

in vcchhifnn^^) ^ ^ 

The faint letters are soiiietinies very illusive. But ^ if 
the. chisel-mark is felt and traced by finger, right oonelnsion 
is seemed. I am glad to say here that the rock does not seem 
to have appreciably decayed since the time of Prinsep. Just 
below the writing the roof of the rock has very much decayed; 
the insoribed'portion seems to have decayed least. There are holes 
oonstraoted on the top of the first line which seem to show that 
some effort at preservation was probably made in ancient days by 
att aching a cover to the inscription. 

The inscription when filled in with ink could be read from 
the floor which evidently retains its original level. The 
cose purpose of a» assembly 
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hall (see below). JA. Saastrit rendering, adhering to the 
text as much as possible, is given below along with the text. 
This would be found useful by those who are not familiar with 
Pali words and constructions. It also shows the value I give to 
each expression. 

The corrections and the notes are to be read with reference 
to the text and discussion already published in this Journal (HI. 
42.5). They are put in a form which is supplementary to the 
main articles already published. The figures in brackets indicate 
the pages of my articles in volume III of this Journal on the 
Hathigumpha inscription. In the revision below where no 
translation is given it is to be assumedthat the correction does not 

change the meaning and the old translation stands. 

To verify corrections reference should be made to plate I 
published in volume III (473). Fresh impressions of two 
passages only which contain additional words are printed herewith. 
Taking impression of this inscription is very dlflieult, and I fully 
realized it only when I had a few slips reproduced. Great credit 
is due to Mr. Banerji for preparing the impression which was 
published in this Journal referred to above. 
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C0irr«oti0iis 'and Additioas t# tfe# Text® ■ 

Tjim 1*'. 

:Mead-^^'' ' lor—'^ ■ ■ 

{a) vadhaneria ■ , , ..vadhaaena (M,3) ; ' ^ 

(5) giinopaHtena ■ gnnopagatena ■ 

(5) The meaaiag is mot materially changed. With the ■ :pre«. ' 
coding wordjs which indefinitely it means.: 

in whom is deposited tthe quality of . being the support.,' 
of the whole land (^<5^461). ■: 

There is space before Siri Kkdra-veUm. Owing to abrasions;, 
the space is not easily noticeable in the fae-simile (facing 1 11,^:, 
47*2). As already explained 478} space is left in, the 

inscription before important proper names.* 

Line 2. 




kaclara 

rupa-ga^ana t 
vevahara 

sampu^o chatu-bisati™ 
vaso ti dana-elm-dliamena- 
sesa«y ovanllbhijayo 
(464-455) 


Mead^ 

(a) kadara 
(5) rupa-ganana 
(<?) vavahara 
(i) sampuna-ehatnvisati- 
yaso tadani vadhamana- 
sesa-y ove (==a} nSbhiyi- 
jayo. 

[o) The mark like ^-stroke in the impression [see plate IILj 
472) is the result of abrasion. 

[d) t]im\ Compare it with 

in line 6. 

yovard appears like yo^en^\ 

The translation of the sentence now will be : — 

^ having completed the twenty-fourth year^ he, then, who for 
the rest of his manhood made ever-increasing victories/J 

^Correct misprint in KaUmgddMj^atim (III, 453) where the accent on a after 
g is dropped. 

t Misprinted (III, 463) as 

t of as the twenty-fcurth year was complete, he, who for the rest 

of his manhood made conquests which 'Sferj acompmied with gifts and observance 





Kalii|iga-raj^^ Kallipga-rajVvase 

(5) MaharaJIbhise^liaiiam Maharaj^bliisecliaiiaiii 

(€?) Kalii|iga-nagarF Kaliniga-nagaiaiii 

w kM"bIra 2 |i|isi-’talai|i ta- kbibira sitala-tadaga-pa- 

I daga-padiyo cba diyo'^cba 

(^) pati-saiqfitbapaB^ pati-saixitbapanaip 

(c) There is a stop aiter patisamak/idra^ati^ ^be repairs that 
isj the reference to ^ be repairs ^ is finished. Hence the following 
Kalimgd-Nagari is to be taken as disconnected from the preced- 
ing sentence. It should be marked that the form is Kalimga”' 
Nagarif not Kalimga-Nagara^ which makes the proposal to 
identify the * Capital of Kalinga ^ of Khara-vela with the 
Seventh Century Kdlinga-Nagara still more unacceptable (see 
111 , 440 - 41 .) 

^ KaJirngti^Nagari^ in the text runs on with ^hhi-llram. 
Kha or kin is placed so close to ri (of nagari) that a sandhi 
between two words is to be inferred. The elided vowel in that 
case would belong to the word of which khi is part, as r has got 
its i* Then again blram is separately grouped, hence ^khi or ^kha 
is remnant of a word which was composed of it and a preceding 
letter. The only possible word in these circumstances, which 
will suit the context can be nkka (or u&hi). JJkha means 
^ sprinkling ^ (ved. uk^lia) and ukki would denote thing sprink- 
ling/ ^ Blr a ^ (=billa), ‘ the water-receptacle round a standing 
tree \ would mean a tank round the ukhi or ^ the sprinkling ^ pole 
or other agent. The sprinkling tank was evidently an artificial 
fountain. The next (isU-tallam) was something similar. 

Isi is perfeclly clear on the rockf, it is to be taken as qualifying 
i&lam {Slit* tallam^ a small reservoir). means to ^stream 
out,*" ^pour out'’, ^let fly^, in later Vedic literature.^ [On 

* Misprinted as padiyo (p. 454). 
t Cunningham also read it. . 
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axtificial. .fomatams cf.- Kalidisa M^d^gkummiay XVI. 49. The 
miim-a*i 0 g'dMyam in the Aftha^iddra^ p. 49^ very probably 
.■.'meaas a fouataia.} 

/: . The . sentence as now . corrected* will be lendeied as 
follows I— ». ' ■ ■ . . 

He causes to be strengthened the Sprinkling Fountain- 
Reservoir of the Kalihga capital^ and the Stream- 
ing-ont Reservoir and the embankments of the 
lake (or lakes) \ 

him 4. 


For-- 
Panatisahi 
pakatlyo 
Ditiye cha 

achimtayife Satakaip-^^iL^P-] 
pathapayati 

K:asapana[ip.j Khatiyaiji cha 
sahaye vitopati 


Mead'^ - 

(a) Panatisahi 
(S) pakatiyo 
(c) Dntiye cha 
(4 achitayita Satakaniip 
if) pathapayati 
(g) Kanha-benarii gataya 
cha senaya vitap [a] t 

[i] t 

(^) This portion had not been satisfactorily read before. 
The rock gives clearly this text. The first word is a proper 
name of a river well known to Puranie geography ; Kriskna’^ 
vem* The second member is differently spelt in the Pnra^as, 
as vetind^ Fenl} raim veityd^ etc. The Puranas place this river 
near the Godavari and treat it as distinct from the Southern 
Krkhna, The Krishua-ve^a is mentioned in some authorities 
as if it were two rivers Kruhm and 7eip*% Markan(Jeya 
derives it from the Vindhya range §. It is evident from these 
details that the river is identical with the modem ffam 
River or Wain-ganga^^ which has for its main tributary 




* Kalimgii-iiagari- 'khi-birai|fj|i9i-talafi ta^aga-padiyo cba bamdhapayatx. 
t it may be The meaning in either case will be the same, 

mmx 1 

The Vaya (45*103) dei^xnheft the very rivecs^s eomag^at of l^te Sahya., 


t 
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the ■ ThO' Ka'afeam and the Wain ximte-in Ihe district 

of Bhandara and the mited stream comes down to meet the 
Wardha in the district of Chandae It seems that the united 
name Krishna- Ve^ denoted the united 

stream which flows in those two districts. The capital of the 
Mushikas; which onr inscription contemplates to be on the 
Kanha-hena^ was situated somewhere within the districts of 
Bhandam and Chanda in the Central Provinces. ^ 

The translation of the passage will be : 

^Hhe army having reached the Krishna- vena, he causes 
the Mushika capital to be heated by it burns 

fire around to reduce the town to submission) . t 
Lines. 

Read^ For — 

(a) Gamdhava ^ Gamdhava 

{b) Tatha chs^lj ?^^vuthe Itha chivuthe 

{more pfoSflWy chavuthe) 

(<;) K a 1 i m g a-puva-raja Kalirp.ga-puva-raja 

[nivesitam] (namaijisitaw) 

(<^) saipdainsanahi ^ samdasanahi 

(e) Makut[e] sa-bilam^4kite Mahute sabi.chhidate 

{f) nikhita- nikhite 

(b) The mark which appears like e-stroke to cba s very 
probably produced by corrosion. 

(c) Famamntam was Bhagvvan Lai Tndraji's and Liider''s 
reading, t while my impression showed none of the letters The 
rock still retains traces of moedtam^ § which shows that the 
building referred to, the Vidyadhara- Abode had been built 
by the former kings of Kalinga.]! It was probably a palace, 
^ the Vidyadhara Palace. ^ 

^ My former view aboQt the situafeioa of the Mushifea capital (HI. 442 ) is now 
borne out by the discovery of the text about the Kanha-bena, 

t It is needb'ss t > say tbit it cancels the former translation (HI, 462) ‘ and in 
aid of the Kalyapa Kshatriyas (he) destroys the'TMnshika capital.’ 

J E I, X 3 Li^ of Brdhmi Inscriptions, p. 161; * honoured hy the former kings 
of Kaliipga/ § Of Prinsep, ** Majani msati,*^ 

j| Against the previous translation, ' held sacred by the former kings of Kaliipga,* 
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(e) The reading and solution of this expression 

took a, little, time*. Bilmmis fairly dear and it can be' read in 
the facsimile. The next letter appeared, like Ji^ but on a close 
,' examination it tnmed ont to be dhi. The peculiarity about this 
letter is that on the left side it is angular at both ends and tends 
to be so at the upward turn on the right. Bilamah neither 
known to classical, ■ Sanskrit nor Pali. ■■ It is a Vedic term which 
fully suits the context.*^ Bikmi W2i^^^}xd.mQi^ibilama'(lliite 
arihite)^ ^ miik kelmek eut tn^ iwahi^ is another ad- 
Jectiye like vitadlia*makute^ ^ with coronets rendered meaningless^ 
The Anusvara-^mBirk on ri in Naganm in this line is to the 
left instead of to the right. Other instances are noted below. 


Like 6. 


Mead-- 


Wot* 


hit-ratanasa pateje 

Sava-Rathika- 

ti-va sa-sata [ m?] -ogha titaip. 

s [o?] . . . vi. bhisito cha (ra ja- 

. seya-sanxdaip.) saiiato siVa- 

bharavana[i?i] 


(a) hita-ratana-sapateye 
(5) Sava-Rathika- 
(e) tivasa'sata-oghatltaiii 
{d) Sopi [vase] ehhadarm* 

[a]'’ bhisito cha raja- 
suyam saipidasayaipto 
sava-kara-van am 

{a) Grammatically ^ pat as a direct form of pati (leader^) 
was impossible, hence the new "grouping. The transfer of 
letter which makes the sentence now grammatically perfect, is 
justified by the grouping of the letters on the rock. The phrase, 
like the preceding phrases, qualifies ^all the Rashtiikas and 
Bhojakas”^, and means*. — 

' deprived of their precious things [rainai) and riches.^ t 
Sdpategyoj ^ riches % is a regular Pali word ; the Sanskrit form 
mdpatega occurs in the Maha-Bharata and other works. 

(<?) Liiders is wrong in his rendering of ogbatitam ^ (the 
aqueduct) that had 7iot been used (since king Nanda) ^{See his 
p. 161), Oghdiiia is the Prakrit equivalent of the Sanskrit 

t t»l>ei4 oi of their (468). 



given to it in this Journal (HI, 463); excavated ece'me to Iso 
the most satisfaetoiy. Nor is it possible to take it as ^ destroyed 
by King' Nanda;"* for in that case Khara-vela would ^ ^ the 

acqueduct and not ^ it into the capital as stated in the 

mscription. 

LMers would mske M-vas-sa^a mean ^ 103 '’f This would be 
opposed to the system of this record. According to Liiders" 
interpretatioiij, its, for instance, would be reduced 

from 100,000 to 1,100 which nobody would accept, 

{i) The meaning of the sentence on account of its former 
Imperfect reading could not be satisfactorily made out. With the 
lacunas now filled up it becomes simple: 

And as such (i.e., victorious, as related in the preceding 
sentence), in the sixth year, he, consecrated for and 
showing fdja-suya remits t all Government taxes 
(lit. tax money) 

Tbfe ahliuleka (consecration) here referred to was the abhi- 
slieka to the imperial sacrifice. 

The Anusvara-mark on di in panddim in this line is on the left side. 

Lira 7. 

Eead'^ For-^ 

(a) Satamam cha vasam pasasato Satamam eha vasaip pasasafco 
Vajira-ghara-vi Dhlsi ti cha [ja ra gha ra kha ta ??j 
gharini sa-matuka-pada- gharinp] savitu upada- 

puii[a^sa-kumara;...,. pum (na ?)sa ,.(p, 456). 

(b) Athame cha vase mahati- Athame cha vase (manatimf) 
senaya mahata- [bhitti-] (dha ma ni ^ , 

Goradha-girirp. Goradha-giri 

(c) The record of the seventh year is now ‘for the first time 
read. It is complete but for some five or six letters at the end 

^ Kachchayana's rule on the change of ava into o, ' O ava^sa, (I. 0)7““ 
t msajati in the next ^ine is to bo taken in its double iuqport, ‘ remits ' (in 
line 6) and ' hesiotvs" (in line 1), sec. Ill, 463. 

t Instead of ‘ (in the sixth year) anointed ...... showing royal 

%our to all the sufering ones* (III, 463).*.;.^ 
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wuoh would ooufaia the rerl. The lowlm* up to « 

certem. The set. U eleet. It letes to the b»oh ot th 

Crown Prince. The Q.».. who « roInW to h„o ntemod 
.aotheihood', is c.lIodaii.i(Skt, i)iri>ih . Sp“e “ 1"‘‘ 

Wore the word ShlTtoribed T W 

seems to refer to lier origmal Ixome j that case may 

be identical with Basira of Alexander^ on the o aei sit c o le 

mans (Arrinn, IV. SI). In lino 15 

=-T)rasthal Q««e». Pras^/it* standing for pwa, town it 

interesting 10 note that Simha-pura, a eapitil, is found m the 

SSwrtn cnn=% where Uneire oi «r wns sr n.t^ 
vk.,inthe neighbonrhood of Kashmir and Aohisaia (M.B , 
SabksVlI-20). The sentence means: of 

“Ruling in the seventh year, his wife {hi. 

the house’) named Dhisi (Dhrishti), of the houSw of 
Vajh-a (Vajra), having: fumUed the noble dignity of 

motherhood, having prince ' _ 

(6) This sentence like the last one had been unread. It d^ls 
with the events which open the eighth regnal yeai. t le em 
toag»tt invwion on Mngndto by the m.ghty Kh.r..»l.. 
With the first letter of the next line gkatapayita it means . 

“In the eighth year, he (Khara-vela) having go s 

the Gorathagiri (fortress) of great enclosure (i- 
‘wair 'barrier’) by a great army/’ 

Line 8. 

Bea^ Por— 

ghatapaylta [,] Ra!a-gahaffl ghatapayita Rap-gaha-Napaiji 
upa-pidapavati D] etina cha pidapayatietinamchakamupa- 
karnma’paiana-panadena dana panadena sabata sena-va- 

sambita-sena-vahinim vipamum bane vipamuipchitaip Madhu- 
-cHtumMadhuraipapayatoyeva ram apayato [.] Navame 

narid[o3[namal.....«..-.[mo?3 . [hhalB^. [vase]M..... 

[vaehhati] viehha. ■;'> 

^ /“'’ll .riT - , , , 
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gldiapa^ita Before tie discovery that Goi’adhagiri itself 
wae the object of glidtdpafitd^ I gay.e it its primary meaning 
^having got tilled *’ (p. 403). Now it is plain that its othef, 
the mliitaiyj significance -which is fully known to Pali litera-* 
tnre^ is to he accepted^ ^ sacking/ MpaglidtaTcd clamildj see 
Childers/*^'»5 ^ ghatako h There is a stop after ghdUpagita* 
The reading npto gem miida is certain. The former reading 
mpa accepted by every one after Bhagwan Lai Indraji^ 

is without doubt a mistake. The rock has upa^ deeply incised^ 
in perfect praservation. Cunninghain was correct here. I very 
particularly examined the whole line owing to its historical refer-" 
ence. My regret is that I had not suificient time to devoto to 
the portion after mHda, I have to be contented this time with 
the certainty obtained with regaz’d to the preceding peation, 
which I may confidently submit as final. 

The following translation is to be read along with the previous 
portion of the record of the eighth year as given above : — 

causes pressure around Rajagriha (lays siege to Raja- 
grilia) • On account of this report of the acts of valour^ 
(i,e., the capture of Goradhagki/ etc.) , the King [so- 
called] to forsake the invested division of his army, 

went away to Mathura indeed,,,,..,. 

JpadaMiB equal to Skfc. avchcldna. samhita ( = sai^LVita) means 
^ irrfested,^ hemmed in/ both in Pali and Sanskrit. This word 
shows that upapldutpagjvi is to be taken as causes (Eajagrlha) 
to be besieged/ The force of sarcasm conveyed by narido ndnia 
is not fully brought out by ^ the king so-called.*’ Narida { = 
Narefidra) which is a synonym for ^ king \ literally signifies 
^ th® Indra amongst men '’(the human Indra), the fightinghuman 
leader as Indra is amongst gods* The king, whose duty it was 
to face the enemy, fled away indeed to Mathura, Cf, apagdio 
gem with palaguti yeva (Dhamnmpada), 

{^he gives'^) palam^llmre [Kalpatuhle^m.^ 

of lino 8 and beginning of line 9) • 

^ The for;^ier translation of the line (p. 4(63) js canccllodi, 
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Tlia recorf of ninth year evidently begins with or 
near about f #4* Thus about twelve or ten more letters have 
to, be read to complete the history of the eighth year which is the' 
history of the invasion of Magadha. 

Line 9* 

IteaS — ' ■ . For — ' ' 

(a) Kalpa-rukh[e] Kapa-rukho 

(4) saha-yamte salia-yate 

(c) sava-gharavasa-parivasane sava-gharavasadhaiii 

sa-aginathiye [;] ne,.,. »..ya 

(d) Bamhananaxn Jati- Bamananatii jatharaip. bhi pa- 

pauitiiii pariharaip. dadMi raip. dadati 

f^) The I in ^alpa is Joined on to the top of pa» The pro» 
cess is similarly repeated in halpam in line 14, 

(c) The passage means 

^ to all (i,e., the donees of kalpa-tree, etc.) (he gives^ 

line 8) houses^ residenceSj and buildings for coni’- 
mon use, with iBrC’-altars/ 

There are three classes of buildings mentlaned here^ out of 
which the sense of one is fully known : gham^ ^ family dwelling- 
house b But the difference between that and avam I have not 
succeeded in. finding out. The last one, pari-vasana^ very likely 
has a collective significance. Probably it refers to such buildings 
as were meant for collective use of Brahmins, e.g., a hall 
like one mentioned in YajSavalkya, II. IS 5. 

[d) This has no allusion to a feast as I supposed on the 
incorrect reading in my former note (p. 463). It means : — 

(to make all those gifts accepted), he gives lands to the 
caste association {pahMi) of Brahmins/^ 

The system of collective grants of land to Brahmins came 
down to the last days of Hindu rule in Orissa. Professor 
Kashi Nath Das of the Cuttack College, who is a Brahmin of 
Orissa, informs me that these collective tenures still survive in, 
his^ proviBce. ■ , y < ■ 
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(<«) ... pej [i ] [ma]iielii nbhaya-Prachi-tate raQaj 

Maha- nivasam. mahavijaya- 

vijayatp. 

*{5) Dasame cka vase maka- Dasame oka vase da[ 2 ii]dasa 

dhita^bliisamayo Bharadiia- nadasa Bharadlia-vasa 

pathana karapayatL 

(«?)-• — -[niritaya ?] uyatanaip. imna cka manoradkam upak 

mani-rataBapi] upala- bkata (p, 457). 
bhat [e]^ 

{a) Tbe beginning of tbe line bas suffered on account of a 
large chip having gone off the rockjclean/taking away the writing 
from the lower half of the fii’st IS letters of this line down to 
the last line. The chij^ping-ofl is straight tip to line IS ; from 
line 14 it tends to cut more letters in each line in a way that 
while the loss in line 18 would be by 10 or IS letters it would be 
by abont 17 in the last; The former reading {uhha^a-Prdchl-iate) 
Was the result^ on the impression^ of this mutilation plus abra- 
sion — the te of the supposed iafe, for instance, is really the 
remaining half of jco of raja ; the supposed proved to be 
the upper half of ma^ and the mistaken 5Aa is the top of a va^ 
tla or some other letter with an i-stroke I 

The Maha-vijaya Palace is called a $dm-mvdsa which denotes 
that the palace contained a series of buildings (raja-sainnivasa^ 

^ group of royal residences . 

(5) The sentence before kdrdpayati is now wholly read but 
for three letters. I hope to fill up this small lacuna at a future 
date. The gap after kdrdpayati represents space for about 16 
letters, part of which also, it is hoped^ will be read. 

AiUsamapa is again a Vedie term, meaning, ^ invasion ; dhUa 
(Skt. dJirita)^ ^ solemnly undertaken/ -f ^ one who has 

solemnly undertaken invasion,*' shows that maha is to be taken' 

^ Correct misprint in a^hatisaya (p. 456 ) by removing the hyphen. 





im the' Yedio sense, ^sacrifice ani that the whole, s^entence h 
■to be rendered thm : — _ 

^ he haYing by stoed rites undertaken war, e«ii^eg 

departure for Northern India (Bharate*Tarsha) to 
conquer the land/'’ 

On the present materials it is not clear whether the sentene© 
refers to his own departure or that of hii army only. 

(a) ^ of those who haye been myaded 

upon The sentence, imperfect as it stands, rneans : 

*free from calamity ,.,he obtains tie Jewels 

and precdous things of those who have be^ invaded upon/ 
Link 11. 

{a ) — mainde cha pnva- — puvaraja nlyemtaip 

m 3 amiyesita-Pithudaga-da[la]bha Pithudaga-dablfe-nagale 
•namgalo 

{^) titamara titamara 

(4 vitasayati vitasayamto 

utara]?atha-ra 3 §n 0 ntarapadha-rajano 

(a) The new text maipd^ and the discovery of l& in dal&hka 

^ve an tetirely new meaning to fitlindagu^ etc,, which 
on its former defective reading had been accepted as a proper 
name of a town. The la which had been omitted by the 
engraver, wus inscribed by him under da and hla in such a 
way that it is read between the two letters. A further precau- 
tion is taken by the engraver in putting a mark of oinlssion 
on the line in the place of omission. It is Just like what 
the manuscript-writers in India call a crow’s 

foot'’”’), with a perpendicular line placed on a tiny horizontal dash. 
This process is once more resorted to in adding ya in 
hhim^ inline 14 (see below), t ®oth these additions and the 
marks are discernible in the plate published unte^ 
Volume HI, facing p,. 47^,^ I^aZaMa (==:Skt. .) means a 

“ wheel mii nomgala is a Pali equivalent of Imgda^ ^ timber. 

for Skt,- ^ y^E\ ^ . The whole piraise_^ 

t Fox tlie Tise of tlxe hgha* 3 pMa another insoriptioa, 8e§ below ths BodbgayS 
ooping stone iageriptioiu 
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qualifier the preceding man4e? wMcIi in the LdUd-mdara 
means a covered seat ( page 476, also chapter XIS ). Evi* 
dently it stands there iot mandap^, The or the 

covered seat, built By the ptevions king (or ^kings^ ), of thick 
and high wheels and timbers was the precursor of the present- 
day, huge temple -eai* of Orissa. It was used for leading in 
procession the ^AmgliMd or statue of Ketu-hhadra. The verb 
(ni “krish^ ^ to draw ^ to pull employed in the sentence for 
leading in procession, is really the same which is used to-day to 
express the ^drawing ^ of the procession car. The Jains in Upper 
India, when they take out their Tirthnkaras in procession, 
either on shoulders of men or on cars, still use the same verb 
( nikdl ). It was originally employed in connexion with 
car-processions. 

In view of Liiders^ opinion that the king ^ had some place founded 
by former kings, perhaps Pithudaga^ ploughed with a plough * 
(L.B.I, p. 16 1), I minutely scrutinized this passage on the rock 
and its grouping ’of letters. As if anticipating the confusion in 
which Liiders has fallen, the writer (or the writer-engraver) left 
no room for controversy by leaving distinct space between 
namgale and neJcdsagati^ dividing them into two words. If this 
precaution had not been adopted, one could have alternatively 
read namgalena kdsagati^ ^ ploughs with a plough . Fortunately 
that possibility is negatived by the rook** 

The translation of the whole sentence would be in these 
words : — 

(In the eleventh year ) he has led out in procession, on the 
covered seat made by the previous king, of thick and high 
wheels and timbers, the object of national reputation (or devo- 
tion), thatummortal statue, in tikta {Nlm) wood, of Ketu Bhadra, 
who flourished thirteen centuries (back) 


^Even if there had been no space the misreading could have been detected owing 
to the absurdities it leads an interpreter into. ' Ploughing ’ must be with a plough 
and the latter would be needlessly mentioned j then saipgbataip, the object would 
have been left without a verb to govern it, or if it was that which was ploughed 
then the king ‘ ploughed' an idol of the nation (j4iia-pada-bhavana][|i), the object 
of national attachment or national reputation. 


Ill:,: IKSCBIPllOM^ W*WMg, 

. Tte mle of PSaiiii, murtm glianah^ III^ 3^, 77 ^ is a further 
coEfimatioii of the ¥iew that samghain, means a statue* After 
giving the general rule (III, 3^ 76) that han^ ^ to strike/ is trans- 
formed into ladka^ Panini says (III, 3, 77) that where ^ iiaage^ is 
meant the same suffix would produce gltana (instead of iaiha]^ 
that is , y/^^-form {ghaiva) obtains in the sense of ^ image ^ 
{rnurti) ; that from gliaiva-ddega we would get words 

for an image or statue* This is exactly the case in sarngMid. 
(h) Tihtcmanh would be taken together (statue of iikUrmm 



wood^}, if there wasla tree txMa-amara (c£. U7Hdmrita), 

= reputation, consideration (Pali). 

It is evident that the opening portion of the line contained 
the text giving ^ In the eleventh year,^ which would have covered 
space for some eight letters. The lost ld;ters thus would be 
only about tvro. But for them the whole sentence is now 
recovered and explained. 

(r) There would be a slight change in meaning: instead 
of ^ causing consternation ^ (464), we should read ^ he causeg 

consternation*^. 

Line 12. 

■■ F&f^ ■ 

{a) hathisu Gatpgaya hath(i)sa Gaipgfya 

pajayati prayayati 

(5) magadhai^ cha Eajanam Magadka eha RaJ^a(m) 

, Baliasati-iBit[r?]aip. .■ Bahapatimitraip. 

{c) Namda-raja-nitarp. cha Namda-raja-nitani Aga- Jinasa 

Kldiip-ga- J ina- samnivesam 

(/I) Amga^Magadha-vasuiii cha Amga-Magadha-Vasavu 

neyati * 2 ieyat(i) 

The mark on the top o£ ga in Gamgat^a in the impression 
is deceptive. It is no part of the letter. The passage now means t 
he eSects the crossing of the Ganges on (his) elephants 
The army crossed the Ganges from the northern side to Patna„ 
putting the elephants to the use of military pontoons, a use 
noticed by political writers qf Hindu times. Compare j 
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,\J' ^ ^ CSj. 

€ II 

Somadevaj 23, 

sein-iandka / bridging across’ indicates that elephants were 
trained to remain steady in rivers and allow soldiers to walk 
'over, . 

(5) The rock decided that the name is spelt as B a h a s a t i 
not B a hapa t i Mr. Panday kindly took for me a 
east of the letters on plaster of Paris, which has been now 
presented to the Patna Museum. The rock shows that the 
supposed f^“mark to /m is no part of the letter. The letter which 
Mr. Banerji and I had Itaken to he a is really a blurred 

(c) That an impression after all is a poor substitute for the 
original is once more proved by the history of the reading of the 
passage Kdlimga^Jina. The lower portion of was not visible 
in the impression, with the consequence that the upper part natur- 
ally presented a clear m (and with abrasion marks, a ni !). The 
next letter {li) had not been evenfremotely detected (Cunningham 
reading in its place a while Bhagwan Lai Indraji, Banerji and 
myself 3 an ! )• On therook^ on the other hand, it cannot be 
easily mistaken. I publish herewith a fresh impression of the 
passage. The impression had the further advantage of reproducing 
the letters next following They give the much 

needed information as to what it was of the Jina of KaliirLga’’ 
that had been carried away by King Nanda from Orissa to 
Magadha, which, now 800 years later, Khara-vela triumphantly 
brought back to his capital along with the riches of Ahga and 
Maghdha, It was the Jina’s edmnivesam ^ which means a 
^form ^ figure’, ‘'appearance’ [see Monier-Williams). The re- 
covered trophy was thus a representation, an image, of the Tnthafk- 
kara, called here the ^Kalingan Jina’. As to the ‘’Kalingan Jina’ 
the question arises : what is meant by the expression ? Does it 
mean that the particular Jina was associated with Kalinga, and 
if so, which was he out of the twenty-four Jinas or Tirthafi- 


The last so. has not come out well in the facsimile ; it is mmeh clearer 
the impression. 
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karas ? PdrsVanatka is related to have preacked to tie people of 
Tamialipti, and I was inelined to connect him with the 
‘Kalinga JW of Kharavela. Eut a new aspect is put on the 
question by what a learned Jain ascetic has to say on the 
suhiect. Muni Jinavijaya (at present at Poona) who has often 
obliged me hy his valued opinion on subjects of our common 
study, says that it is a practice, still prevalent, to designate 
the image of a paiticular Tirthafikara after the name of the 
locality of the establishment. The First Tirthafikara (Kshabha- 
deva) at §atnihjaya, for instance, is called 'the Satrnnjaya Jinaj’ 
similarly the image at Abu is called 'the Arbuda Jina,' and the 
onejat Dhulew (Mewar) is called the Dhulcw Jina. 

In view of this practice it is not necessary that the Kalinga 
Jina must have been a Jina associated with K.almgain his life 
history. The expression may denote merely the Jina image 
which was worshipped in Kalinga or at the Kalingan capital. 
One of the cave-buildings— the Ananta gnha— which bears 
a mutilated Brahmi inscription belonging to the period of or 
before Kharavela, is to be taken as dedicated to Parsvanatha, 
for it is distinguished by his conventional symbol serpents at the 
door. But at the same time another rock-cut building of the same 
period, the Jaya-Vijaya, has the Bodhi-tree of the Mahavira, the 
Fata tree, which is being worshipped in the sculpture.* Simla oi: 
Hon is the symbol of the last prophet. It appears on the Jaina 
stupa of the Mahavira at Mathura. The Jaya-Vijaya has also got 
the lion. This symbol is found even on the doorway arches of 
the Anantagnha itself which, as I have said above, hears also 
seipents, beautifully carved. The cave was thus most probably 
dedicated jointly to the last two Tirthahkaras. Prominence of the 
lion on the Jaya-Vijaya and Anantagnha and on the columns of 
several huiMin^ (see collection in Plate XXIV, Anhqaihes of 
Opim, Vol. II) would, in my opnkm, indicate that the hill 
was flaered msinly to memory of the tost Tirthafikara. 

, lieeii jokitiea otrt 'by my reverod frioad Mnui Jinawjaya biW® 

Ouirali book Pr^hma Jaina Lekka-Sangralia, I. 



(«) — ta>thara4ifeliila-bara- ta jatiiara-lekhlla®(l) baran 

ii siHrani nivesayati siharani mvesayatl 

(3) sata-Tisikanaiji pariha- sata-vasu-[dana] -[pajrlharena* 
iena. [ m pj 

(c) Abh'utamaclihariyaiji Abhufcamacli[ ebb Jariyaip 

{d) LatH-navana f paripu- battlnavaua paribaram dei 

larp. tipadenha 

(e)liaya-bafchi-rataiia[-ma] baya-batbl-i-atana [ jasam ?1 

nikaoi 

Pamda-raja edani anekani PSipdaraja [ eba J ; 

mufcamani-ratanani ahara- mani ratananl abarapayati idha 
payati idha »ata[ sa ?] [•] gata[ sa ] 

(i) Sata-vUikanam ^ariUrena with passage («), should be 
translated as follows r o v lu oe 

“He builds excellent towers with carved interio.r, 

by making land-grants to hundred artists. 

Siharani (Skt. SiMarani) I have translated by ‘towers^. 
Most probably dikha ra denoted a particular style of building. 

Tisikanam-. this word may be compared with the avesani of 
inscriptions, wbieb has been translated as 'foreman of artisans % 
and with vegikii{‘s.rt’), of the Lalitavistara. vmka{ = Sikt.vaidika) 
would mean an artist. The vidkai referred to here are evidently 
the chief artists who carved the giMaras. 

(e) to (e) Ahhnia, stands for adhliuta, 'wonderful' (not 
alhata , ' unprecedented'}. 

"R itb the lacun© now filled up the sentence would be thus 
translated: 

And, be causes to be brought here, from the Pandya King 
tribute presents (upadeaba), being the wonderful and marvellous 
car^ [lit. ' all '] of elephant-ships ; choice horses and choice 
elephants and rubies, as well as numerous jewel pearls 

STS j) r i h ’a r'o n a [inj, ** 

tThereisaixoIemtheroekafteriaiS,- and anotlwr one after na^am-Q,^ 
engraver has avoided them, vo»»,tns 



IKiCEIf flot. 


Meai-^ 


liIHE ■ 14 

JVf— 



(4 

(5) 


— ---smo tmi kajoti [va] smo i?^asi kareti ' 

Terasame eha ^ase m- Tferasame clia , vase : sapavata 
pavata-vijayi-chake Ku- Yijaya-chako Kumarl pavate 


min-pavate araliite 
J [a] pa^^-kli [i] ma-vy-* 
asaiqatalii kayya-aisl- 
dlyaya Yapa-oavakeki 
rfqa-blaitliii cMna- 
vataiii vosasitani [ | 3 
pujani kata-Bvasa 
Kharavela-sirina J i- 
vadeva«[siri]-k al pa i|i 


Ara!iato-par[i]ii[i]Y[aise ta- 
hikaya Nisldlyaya ya puja- 
vakehi raja-bhitanl cka 
navatani vusa-satani pujaai 
[sa ba ta?] [sa ? dha ? ] ra 
va [si ? ri ? ko ? ] Jiva-deva* 
kaie rakhiti. 


rakliita [.] 

(^i) As va is aofc to be read before Vasi-karotii, slight altera- 

tion in tratsfation (p. 465) becomes necessary. The rendering 

....be ■wins (the affection ? ) of 


(h) The whole constrnction and meaning of the opening phrase 
is changed by tbe reading of cM^e (instead of chaB). It refers 
to tbe Knmari Hill, and not to the king, and so does araMe. The 
sentence now completed and corrected, becomes not only gra^a^ 
tically consistent, but also, as we shall presently see, gives infer* 
mation of highest importance to the history of Jainism. ^ 

The third letter Which appears like aya on 
the impression is unmistakably wj on the rock. Yapa-Mtahhiis. 
grouped together in the original writing as one word, being sepa- 
rated from nisldt^apa. Tapa-Mvalcas (Skt. pdpa-jndpaHi) the 
teachers of cannot bel identified without reference to the 

history lof Jainism. The BhairaUH-ehania\ in giving the 
history of Jainism immediately after the teacher BhadmUhn, a 
eonteniporary of Chandragnpta, says that amongst the numerous 

^ ra k below the line between, fa> 

t X thaiik the Secretary of the Jaia bikary, teah, for a loaaotW 
manuecript of this work. 



disciples of Blaadrabaliii wlio worshipped the bones of their master 
a school onllei Tapam-san^kcl arose and that they finally de- 
cided to remain without clothes. The Tapana-sanp/ia HoiiTishei 
in the south as they prominently appear in Carnatic inscriptions*- 
They are now extinct. Muni Jina-vijaya is of opinion that some 
tenets €>f theirs bore afiBnity to the Digambara school and 
some to the STetambara. In view of this opinion the Yapana 
school marked the stage before the great schism. Our inserip* 
tion shows that which gave the name to the school con- 
' sisted of certain pious practices. If we take it in the sense it 

is used in Charaka/ ^mitigating! pain/ ori as in the Maha Bha- 
I rata^ r supporting life/*' the ^ yapa teachers ^ emphasized the 

j duty of alleviating physical misery of others. These teachers 

\ of Yapa (or Yapa school ) are described as actively engaged in 

papa and hkema {khima) practices oi yapa * and welfare. 

The professors of yapa were at the Kayya-lUisJndl on 
tho ^revered (arahite) Kiimm Hill. That-fhis NisMdl 
i was a Nishidi lof the Arhat is proved by the next 

: line. In this volume of the Journal (IV^ 96) I drew 

i attention to the technical meaning of the Jain NisMcU 

I ^resting place/ a ^ tomb. The Nishidi at the Kumari Hill 

j (the Hill where the inscription is engraved) was not an orna- 

I mental tomb but a real stupa^ for it is qualified by Myya^ 

I corporeal (i.e., ^having remains of the body).^ Thus it 

I seems that the J ains called their stupas or chaityas 

The Jain stupa discovered at Mathura and the datum of the 
Bliadra-'ldhu-charifa saying that the disciples of Bhadrabahu 
: worshipped the bones of their Master, establish the fact that 

the Jains (at any rate the Digambaras) observed the practice 
of erecting monuments on the remains of their teachers, 
i It should be noted that this was in fact a national custom, not 

; merely confined to the Buddhists and Jains, as attested by the 

! ^ The of ya;pa is added below the line and the omission is indicated 

; by a Mlcapada just above the line. On the use of HJeapUa the Bodha Gaya 

> inscription published below should be consulted. 
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CJ.BX),RiS, 


m 

TO. “to 

teW :„ d.-„-,„a.; .. ao=o»t 

o£ a probable strobe below It qualifies Eaja-onkm, ^ .tate 

allowaaco3\ Its Sanskrit equivalent is cJnrm-vmto,uy corap- 
letsd-vow'. J-iva-BeoaSiri was evidently one of tne foimei 
kings of Kalinga, noted for bis patronage of Jainism. ^ 

The translation of the n bole sentence is as^ follows . 

« Again, in tbetbirtesntb year, state niamteaanoes to be 

nn comrletion b? vow, are decreed (by Kbaravela) to tbe 

^-Tnrofessofswho are actively engaged in i^upa and Mema 
Depository of tbe Body-reraains on tbe .vered 

iiiraari Hill, where tbe Afbeel of tbe Ccnpieror (=Jina x. 

WlyestabUsbed. Worships and acts oflayoo^en^a^ aie kep 

by Kbaravela after tbe manner of Sn Jiva-Dexa. 

‘Tbe Wheel of tbe Conqueror’ suggests that amongst tbo 
sjmbolisacl the spi-cad M “‘’l”''* 3”^ 

Thi. is Charmed ly the represeataltoo ot the IS hU to 

the Jain Stopa of Mathura. 

Line 15. 

n /?_, 

., ... cukata-samana-suvibi- 

su katam samana-suvihita ' sunaie. 

suKaianh tamim eba sata-disaniim 

-n[a]mt eba sata-disanLaJm . tamitp- 

fiaianam tapasa-isinaip saqi- 


ghayan[a]ip[.3 

(J) pahhare varakaxa-samu- 
thapitahi aneka-yojajiahi- 

tahi silahi Siipha- 

patba-Ksniya Dbusiya nisayani 


khatiyaip. tapasa .(saba?) 

[oj-, saipgba]-yaniiin. 
pabliare vara-karu samnlba' 

patibi aneka-yonabi si la 

hi sa sa pa tba (?) (not read) . 


Eigvedic verse ‘Approach fcfey matter .eartli (X„ . o, , > 
BansJerU Literature, pp. 

f On samaaaaix vijaitauanp. 


V0t. IT., CT. IT.] HATHIGTOTHA iSPSCiaiPTIOK-. gg- 

(a) It is not possible to deeicte wHfithcr is b, remnant of 
a pieceding word now lost, or it has to be taken with hcitamj 
'done' (stt-iafora, ' well made'). Again there is some doubt as to 
the vowel-mark to the in vihiia%vi'fn, \disaiiairn and saw- 
ghdyawam. In each case the right-hand end itmms downwards, 
giving it an appearance of M-stroke, lut the downward bend is 
lost in decay and does not end in a chisel cut. It is therefore not 
certain that «-marks are incised. Probabilities are that they 
are produced by the process of decay. The mark in vihi- 
tanam k not sharp and very probably did not exist in the 
time of Cunningham and Bhagwan Lai Indraji, neither of 
whom suspects it; though the mark in clisanam vrus noticed. 
The comrade expressions etc.) also suggest that we 

should neglect the mark. If the marks were actually incised, 
the first two expressions would be treated as bearing influence 
of Jain Prakritism. The previous hafam indicates that the third 
word in question should be samgJiaganam, ‘a place of congregation'. 
If originally a zi-mark was incised in this word, it has to be 
taken as a mistake, as the e-msik in govendiMviJago (line 2).’'^ 
It seems to me that this House of Congregation is identical 
with what is now called the Hathigumpha. The cave is a huge 
hall, unlike neighbouring cave-buildings, without any interior 
chamber. Evidently it could have served no other purpose than 
of a meeting-hall. The reason why the inscription was engraved 
on this cave-building is to bo found in its being the assembly 
hall. 

The last three words are new text. As the closing letters of 
the passage had been lost sight of in taking the impression 
published in Vol. IIJ, anie, I had a fresh estampage prepared 
which is reproduced herewith. The middle word (Dhusiya) is in 
fine condition. It is possible that a vowel-mark of ri is intended 
in its first letter, and that its « is cerebral, Mr. Panday 
reads Hanha instead of B.awiija* 

Panday is of opiniou that the downwai:d turn 
develops still sliarply later^ as ia Kuslii^Qa 
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The whole line is translated as follows 


: [j .B.O.S.S«v 


« Tto U made (by tto) »■> House for accomplM 

Sra.oImrf .rb.eowL bar. sciptareem. tbei. ejee, for toe wbo 
Siama^asj lo account of then 

a..eMl_o£ wisdom, and for those ^ 

austerities; there near ne malting Palace) for 

on the slope of the mountain, Shelters tnai , g , / ^ ^ ^ 

rtp SImlia-praStha Queen DJiruhtt, with stones...... ; - 

^aTr^S oL of excellent mines, brought from many miles 

(yo]auas) 

j /V tvatIi Tin©* Xt ^©sils 

The latter sentence runs on to th ■ context shows, 

*e w, "r ‘L*:. iLe .f 

?rrfisrr4btr. r 

sculptured thmeand by ^h ^ building was two.- 

tboaorth wmg. to buildmB at 

stoned, union is latter is excluded 

its bask, tbo -Svarga-p-atalap... . “e “ ' l„jt 

,,,„toideaU«.bOW»g to (OW .Queo.). 

hy Khara-vela but / o tt gg ^be description 

tl, Tt" Na» (aueeu-s laWe). 

?b."tolpl«es aud “^rZLTfte 

buildfage, with insoriptions “ S'*”'’ ® „£ Khs..- 

Eani Naur and prove its age to helong 
vela. These facts and the description of the Queen s 

leave no doubt as to its identity whh have 

The Reliquary monnment-the Aih 

been according to the inscription, near Hathigumpha, 

the distance of about a fm-long from the Ilathigump , 
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on the top of the hill, to the west of the Jain Temple, 
I found, numeious model ehaityas coverintf a defined area. 
These chaityas are or solid stone, and some bear figures of 
nude Tirthankava. Jain pilgrims now-a-days keep on the 
custom of chaitya dedioatioa on the spot by piling up small 
stone pieces in imitation of votive chaityas, hut curiously 
enough without knowing its meaning, without knowing that 
they dedicate chaityas ! it has become a meaningless ceremonial 
now. I enquired from my Jain cliculs at Calcutta, who are 
fully conversant with the Bill and the worship there; they 
could not explain the practice of piling up the improvized toy- 
pyramids. I found many of these standing. There is 
comparatively a large ehaitya, a block of about 4 feet in height; 
hut' this also apirears to be a dedicatory piece and not the original 
monument. There are, ho. vever, some rude stone pieces lying 
in a heap and a seat-like struclnre on two stone pieces. A 
search underneath these may yet reveal the relics. An examina- 
tion of the sculpture on the votive chaityas might render material 
help in determining the name of the Arhat whose remains were 
enshrined there. Unforlunately there was no time at my disposal 
to make the enquiry. Mr. ‘-’anday, when he goes to take the cast 
of the Hathigumpha inscription, might make a search for the relies 
and study the chaityas. 

Link 16 . 

Read—. 

[a) patal[i]kochatare eha pataliko ehature cha 

veduriya- vednriya- 

(b) panataidya satasahasehi [,] Panaip.taiiya-sathivasa-sate 

Ea]a- 

(c) Muriya-kalam voehimn- Muriya-kale vochchhiae cha 
[e.''J m cha ehoyathi-* chhe-yathi Argasi ti kaiptari- 
aga-satika%tariyam upA- yam upadiyati. 

dayati. 

[d) Vaijha-raja Vadha-raja 

(t) pasamto anubhavamto pasato anubhavato 


* Probably choya^hu 


hathigumpha wscbtption. 




ia) patalihochatare is one word on tbe^ rock. Its Sanskrit 
•^1 nmUJca-amok.tvare, < on tbe lower, roofed term^e . 

equivalent i / .- ■ _ T>as«ao’e in tke inscription on 

Yrt fTKlt! is! a very important ]ias..age lu i 

t of its forma -ea-ling wfoch g.vo ono of tire two ph.«. 

account of its . .t,„ ,oas=a«-e for several successive days, 

on the. c ^e. 1 to the 

and so did Mi. _ « ^ ^t,ove. The passnge 

clehnite conclusion that the ^ ^ ^ impreVions 

token a»ath j r Utters, r. ji, 

that the former readings were wrong. 

tL sentence which ends vdth (5) means ^ ^ 

miienfoT the Siinha-prastha q.we.n Mtw. etc. m the 
(andl on the lower roofed terrace \}.e., m 

“ "^ailTe lsiairMre. eoUmms inl.i.l with beryl , .t tbe 

tbc wa. etory in tbe 

Queen’s Wnc. me „„„„,e„tntio. ..d 

other ports omde “> U, enpLinHis 

enpWs. T : ,.,^euin with 

:‘:xrwti;r;ye them n,ti.f.. hnii and that this csing 

^as enlaid 'wiili l>crjl. Q'UAifav^ ^ aivl 

The cost of the whole building, the Queen s _ > > ^ 

iiie cc^si uh CAA 4qseEibly Hallj was 

also probahly together wrth that of the A„ein y 
million panes (the then mpees). 

(A The reading lUle was absolutely wion„ , i . 

Phe'ins,.fowhiai.pWt„ the ^tof 

into reeding •« the neri word there it 

otters IB- reading the fn its last letter* 

somediffienltyi. JXio of the natare, whirb 

1. mnch like a. in^ed on^k ft at f jme 
also an anusvara incised to the lett . 

+diat the annarent e-maxk, if incised, w 
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engraver like the i?-stroke in ^oven The substantive it quali- 
fies {Mnriya-haUw) makes it certain that the form intended was 
vochliimnam^ not voohhimne or vochhimneni* It is noteworthy 
that Cunningham, chose to read the last letter as not ‘ue. 
There can be no doubt as to the texi being cho^vathi ; the right 
hand circle to cho which gave the letter, on the impression, an 
appearance of chka^ is not incised on the rock, it is only a super- 
ficial mark, The mark which was taken to be a superscript f on 
ga of aga^ does not show any chisel-mark. It seems to have been 
bored by hornets or bees, like so many other holes in the roof 
of the cave. The last word is upadayati^ as Mr. Banerji had read it. 
Upddayati is third person singular, present, from the causative of 
di (with %pa and a prefixes); Bee Kachchayana, vi, 4-£ ; widdUy 
naya^ ddyati). iJi {inirmBitive) means ^to end \ ^ to terminate ' 
(dm kshaye^ Siddhanta-kaumudi, chapter on DivMi, 28) ; ddyati^ 
{=zhsJidpayaii)^ therefore, means ' he causes to terminate h 

Now the corrections in the text of the sentence displace all 
previous renderings. Mtifiya-kdlam is accusative to upadayati, 
amtara in connexion witli time is ^ space ^ ^ interval vochhimna 
(SM, vyavaclichhinna) taken in the sense it usually comes, would 
mean ^ limited " ^ defined (parimita). The translation of the 
whole sentence thus would be as follows : — 

He (the king) completes the Muriya time (era), counted, 
and being of an interval of sixty-four with a century/'^ 


There is an unusually large stop after this sentence, but no 
perpendicular stroke. 

Line 17. ■■ 


B.ead — 

(a) sava-devayatana- 
karako 

(5) vahani-balo 

(c) chaka-dhura 

(d) pavata-chako 

(e) vinis[r]ito 


JFor— 

sariikara- tina saip.kara-karak [o] 

vahana-balo 

chaka-dhara 

ghisai}ita-chako 

vinichchhito 


zm. 


EATHlOtMFHA IHSCEimOlf 


P.B-Oi.eS* 


\ : ' This new text means : — 

One who is the 'restorer of eyerj temple'^. Probably catholi« 

cism of the king is implied by this as by the previous phrase ‘ one 
who respects every sect". The king was not only a great 
builder but also a great conserver of old buildings, both religious 
and temporal. 

(5) This expression (with the preceding, [a] patihata-chaki-) 
means, ^ one whose chariot and army have not been obstructed \ 
(c) Mura in Pali is deader ^ ^ chief b* 
leader of the empire If the expression is taken together with 
the following guta^-oJialOi the two will mean, ^ with aii empire 
which is kept protected by the leader of the empire (or army) . 
{d) Pavata-clako^ ^ one whose emx>ire has been extended h 
[e) It is cnrions that only in this word the palatial s is found. 
The turning in the letter at the bottom of the left line is tarvcn 
by me, with some doubt, as an r. 

The Kavya artlliciality should be imticed in the repeated use 
of chaka in this line and of ghara in line 7.1 
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?;f!T sRr^sT: 

(^ t- 8«) 


VoL. IV, Pt. IV.] HlTHlGUMPHA INSCEIPTION. 


Sanskrit Rendering of the Text. 


N.B . — Black types indicate space left in the inscription before important 
words to emphasise them. 


31T1 k !*=1 


mnm 


Line 1. 


STfft [l] wl [l] ST^T! [l] 

[i] ^*1 Tr''f'i'<N®r 3FrfT%wrw%*f 

5!Fr =g5?;cr<4sy ci^r =hRi- 
m fTf^Pi^snr 


Line 2. 

tR5E?5wr^ 

IcfT a^tfecTT [|] 

eTeft 

ffTO% ?r?^^rrf^T%*r srawr^ 
%5[:^ wr^ [i] #5?!r-'^- 
ci^T^ 

?ri'%(=w)*r[f¥r^^ arf^ 




-Sra'T 


’Er#ft''?n5r?twsr sra'f wffiir 

[i] 56nfqiff^5atfcr^- 


e 


Line 3. 


^1?T- 

WTfe [0 [G ^f»T- 
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u " 

^rfcT [0 

cr¥W-’*TT^^ ^ 

^ci [i] ?r^R-^rf5W3^ 

Line 4. 
s(fT?:5rfct [i] 

xf^cTjfr <31^ [Q 
^ SET^gf^ 5RTcraftf itT^- 

Tpntprf^D] =? 

t^rnr f^ippncD] 

Line 5. 

^?R[-’enRT5r-%Km^T^ 

^ [I] ^ 

f^^rrainifsraw ^rfcr-'W 

sRf^firssfm^^f^ ^- 

^ fsr^- 

1 i 


f^r^iSTT^ ■Ere?% ^ ^ai^TIR 

?:5rfa[i] 

•sfsrcf# ^^Cl[l] 

^ifgwsrfcT^w^ 

^?TTfcT [i] 

[G 

syr^*rir^f4T HTa^ifjff 

i^_3t3r-aK-'’C^"a®a ^ nwW" 

[l] IfasaJirt aOTT "a 
f^cTWJrfa [0 ^ 


^ta- 

^cT ^^t*i:[l] OTT ^ 
^■^- 

s fi![®?(*ap ^rr^Nrat ) 

8^ = ^^? 




voL. IV, pt. IV.] hSthIgumphI inscription. 
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II II 

Line 6. 

^ J7t5r% [0 

[l] t]lW ^ •! 

^Tcf-Wl ^ I lifl d*1^fQl¥-WT5T 

smr TT%?r[^]fef [i] ^[fxT ^ gt] srurt^f ^ 

WT’f»Tfeff =f ?;T3!^[‘] ’fT^- [l] ?ft[5fipgr ^'] w 

^cft '?r5r-inc-^Jif ;aw 


^TfU’f-w^w*! ^fcwwrpr sg-prfx^^ Hcr’Erf ^ ^Tf- 

srfei [i] ^c{?T TO 3r^ sttstirt^ [i] ^ 

TORTcrt ^fsrrrof^ ft TO tracT^fft 

’?r-JT5^-TO-t*TT ?rfJTT?:[T] ftft 

D] ^»prR:[T] [i] 

3T¥ft%^rr?r 5Er®% =qr to rnwr vm- 

■®3rW^ [ftfti] #csrftft* 
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s ' 


[Q sfT^icrPrtmfcrt^titrf^^ 


.5T [G 


^\^JW{^,\\ 

Line 9. 

o{fscr^;% ■f-’^Tct ^- 

?r-w&«rf3t [i] 

wifa-iifs 
«ncfcT 

Line 10. 

... [sr]. f [ht]^ 

5FrfTfiw*r ’^- 

5Ercr-’5rf%f^ [i] ^ ^ 

•BfiErT*i 5R'f^-'=r5f^...'R^ 

[fiTfcrsr] 

% ?rfiir-^*rr[fsr] ot«% [Q 

Line 11. 

JT% ' ^ -SW-TTsrf^^- 

f^cr-ift®r§iT-^W^-^% ^■^- 

%gwR:-faRr’TR;-^-^^ [l] ^- 

3E[i[ “^r 

^[cfwsr^ ^ciKT'r^-^i^wl' 


....*r t5pn (?) 


... W [^1^= 0) 

'srra'T^ eRR^rf^ 

f^gjcTf [l] ^ ^ 

^ Rf-’fcTT^RW'sft W^RT- 
■gWR ITR^..* 

[^rfcwt ?] ■'ij-ywra 

[i] 

I Ti^ 

[l] 'iTT^ ^ 

sret ' 
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II mi?! II II«^?T1?II 

Line 12. ■ 

............ TfirsTR* -m .... .... .... 

’ffsri’ aiiTR [i] srsfir^ irifRr iHir-rfe 

wnni ^ ^crsTR ^ [i] f f 

xnt ^fenr^rtN [i] ^ [i] *Ts^?i5rftcr^ 

wn- ......... n'W- 

xmF( sRJWTJrtj--^ trf^ftw-^fn7rsr-w^ 

®rnnr^[i] 


Line 13. • 

cT .......cT TOflir 

sftt^nrfir ?arci-f%^ERf^ f^r^srsrf^ ^cr-ffapFRi 

rn sBrwcT^ra^ ^rtwt:J3-[i] 

trflTfc ^3rxi^ 

'f^-^-i:cHT-[Trr]fsra ’ff%i:w-frrf«r^ iTT?I^TCI5rT?|; 
ifSfTSfT luir^iiwPr 

irpp:cr*( rf*j ^i<r«r5rfy rsf ^rct- ^rrfTCsrfcf i:? in:cr[ia:t] [i] 

MD] 
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t^sr^crr^ 

[Q [i] ii#n^T: wn:%%^ 

3crfecn [i] 

Line 15. 

[ctt] !■ ^wcr- [ott] Iff Kci^$»?i!‘ 

^f^r^df*<X g?) ‘q' w-f4<fw(g ?) 

sTTcTR cTW-'rf%^‘ ^rgi^5f(f ?) [;] ^'^*rJi;[l]W^WhlT: 

tfTWTt TO^tng^znftciT- 

gf?ffaRT-€^g^rfiTcTr^ «Gr^-^- f>?<d'=e^Xsi'*«lldrriT: 

ftrsrrfw fipifw: 

"stf^ fjftwrf® 





Line 16. 

tRnrfwhrcrt ^ 
[WR- 

gflRT [l] 

'#rfe-^EORr- 
• fdsgdf^ [l] iURRfT 

^r fif-JifKTMT ■^nrowT 
^cft Rg^Rcft SR^iTinTf*!' 

^ ^T^RSRri’sfT! 1 



tTRTftTTORc^ 

%3W!f^ -ErfirsnRfff [,] 

5p[RmRfd® [l] '$?TOR' ^ W^3r: 

^r ttsm iPf- 

\» 

wgH5pT sfissiwcPr 
’ ^r I 

® ^ f5tf% I 
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Line 17. 

................. 

5a^-in?r^-T^r^ 5Erl-Tnw^^! 

wr- ^g^ip: - gfrwst<! w?r- 

5CT3rf%-^-pf-'^15r^ 

Tjarr TT’fTf^^ KTSTT 








By H. PandaF* F.A. 

Tliis inscription was noticed for the first time in 1908 bj the 
Arclissological Department. An inaceurato reading and transla- 
tion» and a wrong estimate lof its age^ withont anj facsimile 
of the record and critique on the palseography, were given bj 
the late Dr. Th, Bloch in the ArchiBologic il Annual Beport for 
1908-09.* The epigraph; however^ deserves a fuller treatment 
which will bo seen from the discussion here below* ^ 

The stone on which this insciiptioii is incised has recently 
been brought to the Patna J^Iuseum from the seulptnre-shed 
at Bodh-Gaya.^ It is a fragment of a coping-stone of a balus- 
trade exactly simil.ir to (perhaps identical with) the one illus- 
trated in Cunniagham^s MaAadacUi {?hteYll). It measures 
S' long and is 1' high with a width of 11" ; but at 
the bottom one side has been cut away for 2^-" x 2" all 
along the lengthy leaving a width of 9" only to allow the 
stone to set evenly on the balusters which were apparently 
of the same thickness (about 9"). Above this runs a frieze, 
of a* ^ow of four buffaloes facing to left followed by a 
tiger (or leopard), in low relief. On the other side of the stone the 
fi-ieze consists of a row of lotus flowers in shallow relief. The 
bottom of the coping is not flat, but slightly concave. On the 
top there are grooves which received the clamps by which th.'s 
piece of the coping was secured to others on either side at the 
joints. There is a mortice-hole near the left end of the stone 
(which appears to have been slightly broken off at this edge) 

* A. 5., 1908-00; 1% 156. 

^ I am obliged to Mr. K. P. Jayaswal for mmy suggestions. 

® In the Patna Museum it is numbered XI3 in white. The Bodk-Gaya ntimbor 
(in pencil) was 699. 
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im 

measuring 2|'^x wliieh received tlie tenon of one of 

the two buliisters on whieli the 'eoiiing-sloiie rested. The 
morliee-liolc at the right end haB, ■ disappimreil /altho 
diisel-dressing by which this end of the stone was originally 
liiKslied is slill traceable. It is probable that the Joints of the 
coping were eiit not vertic lly but at the slant as ia the ease 
of the balustrade at Safielud Otherwise it would be diffieulL if 
not impossible^, to explain the, -existence o£ . t-lie mortice-holo:: ne^;.; 
I be end which ap|>ears broken and its absence on the '-side : 
which appears coiaparatively more intact. 

The coining is made of a variety of white sandstone with 
a tinge Oi red. There is no polish ; but tlu dressing is very 
smootln The material, the technlqixe of the sculptures in the 
frieze, and the workmanship in general and the somewhat slanting 
Joint and the concave bo tom in particular make it cerlain 
that the railing* to which our fragment belongs is a product of 
the art o£ the Svinga period. The present inscription, therefore, 
must have been carved on the coping after it had stood wdthout 
one for many centuries. 

The inscription is in two lines and is carved in the space 
immediately below the aniind frieze above mentioned. It is 
in a perfect s'. ate of preservation wdtli the exception of the end 
of the first line which has suffered from the breaking off of the 
stone surface near this point. The characters belong to the 
northern class of alphabets and the size of the letters varies 
from i inch to 1.^ inch. The forms of the letters bear a strong 
resemblance to those in the Kahauii Prasasti of the reign of 
Skanda Gupta (400 A. C.) ^ and are decidedly older than the 
Bodh-Gaya inscription of Mahanaman (Circa 588-89 AC.).® 
The i and ^ strokes are always on the top while in Maha- 
namairis inscription they are carried down along the sides* 
The form of na in this inscription is earlier than that 

* Sir Jolia Marshall, ^ Guide io SancM, p. St ; 1913-14, p. 7. 

® Pkei, Gu^ta Inscn^UaiiSy ^0^, 

» md, p. 274 ; Jnd. AnU tol XY (1?86), p. 356 (Plate). 
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in the Mahanaman^s inscription but exactly similar to the 
form in the Kahanii Prasasti and earlier inscriptions. The 
except when a subscript in a conjunct letter, in which case it is 
shaped like a loop — is invariably tripartite and retains the older 
form. In Mahan ilman^s inscription the bipartite is the more 
common. These differences point to an earlier date for our ins- 
cription than 588-89 A. C — the date of Mahanaman^s inscription 
assigned by the late Dr. Fleet. The pateographical evidence, 
therefore, would place it in the fifth century A.C., i.e. about a 
century earlier than Mahanaman^s inscription. Dr. Bloch was 
too wide of the mark in assigning it to the 6th or 7 th century 
AC, V 

The conjunct letters in this inscription are placed one above 
the other; in two instances, the subscript ba in Kulambara (v. 1) 
and the last subscript ja in uparjjitam (v. 3 ) are placed at the 
slant* The It al ant a letters are so distinguished by placing them 
at a lower level than the rest in the same line. There is no 
orthographical mistake in the whole inscription. The caret 
{klkayMkly lit. crowds foot-print ) is employed once to 
indicate the omission of the conjunct letter tma in dJuimmdfnia 
(v, 1) which is inserted in the space below the line. The use of 
this sign is remarkable. 

The language is Sanskrit and the entire record is in verse — 
the first two being in the anmhtuhh and the last in the Famia* 
siha metre. Of the last verse only thrae-quarters, viz, the first, 
second and last are found, and if the verse was complete the 
third quarter must have bean engraved on the adjoioing piece 
of the coping and may possibly be recovered some day. The 
verses and half-verses (and quarter-verses in the 3rd stanza) 
are separated by spaces which device is also employed once 
in this inscription to emphasize an important word Buddhatva^ 
in verse 2. Such use of the space was first discovered, in the 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal.^ 
At the end of verse 3, however, the vertical stroke is employed 
to mark the end of the record. 

^ i9oa-e9, p. 156. ' ^ 

« O, M, ToL III, pp. 429.S0. 
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TEXT. 

Line 1 [ 1 ] 

g wJ5r, C II ] iifwfii- 

[ 1 3 WT ^wrinfen: in«ri% [ii] 

j?5rr ^xnf^* [ i ]; 

Lino 2.— 5«sr?n5I^ I 
Remarks. 

(i) Tlie visarya dgB alter ta in. SamjjdkkarUdh is quite clear 
both on tbe stone as well as in the impiessioii ; but it was not 
Boiiced by Dr. Bloeh. 

(ii) The first letter of the third verse is distinctly i — two dots 
with a vertical stroke on the right. I eauaot imagine wliy 
Dr. Bloch should have read it as a 

(ili) The letter after tadastn {v. 3; second quarter) is boj not 
pd as Dr. Bloch read it. The following letter was also read by 
Dr, Bloch wrongly* 

TBAHSLATION* 

The virtuous Srimana Prakhyatakirtti having been a des- 
cendant of the rulers of iho Island of Lanka (Ceylon) (has 
become) moon to the firmament of his family {i\ 1). 

This monk^ through devotion;, desirous of attaining Buddha- 
hoodj caused to be performed properly acts of worship at the 
Batmo-irapa for the peace of mankind (t.\ 2), 

Whatever* merit has bean acquired by me through this, let 
that be for the enlightenment (of) * 

Let that very auspicious reward be shared by ^ (p.S) 

Notes on the Above. 

1. Prakhyata-kirtti calls himself a descendant of the royal 
family of Ceylon. This., assertion is supported by a passage in 
the well-known inscription of Mahanaman which states that 
many prominent members of the royal house of Ceylon forsook 

® Dr. BIocIl translated it as ** Ma^ he he ^rovtdsd with that mry 

'"'If 
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the glory of sovoroignty and joined the Buddhist Brotherhood. 
It runs thus : — > 

fgjtjfx 5i5gr 5r®f%- 

I sicr®:: 

(lines 4 — G) ^ 

It is the latter part or this passage that is important for our 
puiposo, Tiie translation of the passage according to Sanskrit 
syntax would be as follows : — 

'' after them, in course of time, followed in 

succession, as disciples and disciples^ disciples, hundreds of 
oinaiiients of a lofty raoe of kings (who) forsook the glory of 
soYeieigiity and (became) possessed of the virtue of Sllan^ ^ 
{le., the ten, eight or five precepts which are to be observed by 
a Buddhist}/^ 

2. The word &dm was left untranslated by Bloch. He, 
however, surmised that it might be connected with the idea of 

The late Dr. Fleet translated it as foil.) ws : — • 

<'His disciples, endowed with a connected tradition of doctrine, purified as to 
(tJietr) emotions, (and) active in compassion for existing beings, roamed at one 
time over the stainless country at the feet of the mountains of Lanka , and 
in succession from them there were born, in Inindrods, disci j)l os and discivjlcs’ 
disciples possessed of the virtue of (good) charactor, who, without the glory of 
(acfml) sovereignty, wore the ornaments of a lofty race of kings. 
InsaripfionSfi^. 277. 

Pleet^s traiislaJon is defectivo ; froUrijga (= having abandoned) has been 
translated as without and the pissago has thus bion rendered meaningless. 

is The ten Silas arc ten precepts regulating the conduct of a Buddhist pries t 
(dasa szlam^ dasavid/ia/k silajkf Mali. 110, Jat. 28) respectively prohibiting tho 
destruction of life, theft, impurity, lying, the use of intoxicating liquors, eating 
at f orb hide a hours, attending worldly amasoments, the use of unguents and orna 
nieiits, the use of a large or ornamented ccucb,. and the receiving of money 
(Kh. 2 ; E. Mon. 23). The cig’it Silas (atihafiga silam, Att. 204) are the first 
eight of these (Att, 83), The first five Silas (pancasilam) are binding on all 
Buddhists, and answer to our Decalogue, as they briefly sum up tho primary 
duties of man. A layman may acquire merit by observing the five, eight or oven 
ten Silas either for a limited period or till death (thus at Att. 2QJj a king under^' 
takes to ebserve the eight pixcopis) ^’—Childers, Pali JOioHonarg, p. 476. 
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prison.^ ® But MrB is a fairly well-known term in BucMHst lite- 
rature meaning ^ acts of worsliip/ For instance, see Div^avmlmc^ 
wliere botli masculine and feminine forms are used* 

(i) p, i3-a~ 

. 9 k . 'I^V, ■ ■ 

JPW Wl* ^ ^ i 

(ii) ihid. p. 166 — • 

tip5qi^ % 1¥* Jim*. I 

n ?ifjiBE{f*fi "Sim: w 

1 s *8^ iRJJ II ; 

(in) ibii. p. 2S9— 

JTFmri ^ ^^fftrsrrci 

Cv C» , ' ■ ,®v 

(iv) p- 329-— 

wpipn’f i f^^€\ srf^ 

IW ■ElSl' ’at ^Kpr- 

i ; 

(v) ibid. p. • 20— 

^■3^; ^1?;T ^efcf I ; 

,. , (vi) Hid, n. 5S3 — , , , 

wxi mx^ f % 



8^. Tbe word Batna-^tra^u wliicli presented anotlier dlfBcu'ty 

to tbe former interpreter is to be taken in the sense in 

wMcli it is generally found in Buddbist writings, namely, 
to denote tbe Buddbist Triad — ^Buddha, Dbarma and Sangba. 

I do not know in what sense tbiis word lias been employed here. 1 can 
hardly hnagane it to mean ‘a prison * as it generally does. For, although a prison 
certainly is a very powerful and. effective means of securing peace to mankind 

(see e.id of v. 2), I doubt if a monk in building a prison could have thought of 

^attaining to the state of a Buddha * as Prakhyataklrtti did, when he built his 
hard (tee: v.- 2).” A. S. M., 1808-09, p. 156 f. n. 
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Dr. Bloch^s conjectured^ as to tlio existence of a symbol 
of tbe ^ three jewels at Boodh-Gaya having the shape of 
three wheels placed upon a pillar is not tenable ; nor is 
any such conjecture needed. At the period to which the 
inscription belongs institutions representing the Triad in the shape 
of colossil monuments were already in existence at Bodh-G lya.^ ^ 
The passage in the Divyavadana shows that was done 

no Buddhi-, Dharaii and Sanghi/^ The collect ive iri-ndna, 
therefore, does not refer to a collective tri-ratm shrine but to the 
three mexnbers in the ordinary and general sense. 

“This expression, ag-iin, is nofc clear tome. I suppose, however, that it 
mxy refer fco some sacrel spjt wlbliiii the Boihi area at Bodh-Gr-xya, where, perhaps, 
a symbol of the ‘three jewels’, sic. IBaddha, Dharma, and San^ha, may have stoo^h 
having the shipe of three wheels, placed npon a pillar, like siinihr symbols known 
to us from other ancient Buddhist localities in India.^’— .4. S. U., 1908-03, p.l50, f.n. 

It appears that the monastery which was commenced at Bodh-Gaya by the 
Ceylonese king Meghavarna during the reigu of Samudra^Gupta had already 
been completed and established when this inseriptiori was cari'cd. 


Iir.—Some Pi^oblems in Oiipta Gliroiidlogsr 

By Panna Lall, I.C.S. / ' 


The aceox>tefl dates of the Gupta Emperors are as follows 
{vide V. Smith, Early Iligfor^ of 191-i Edition) : — 

Chandragupta II Yikramaditya ... 380 — 414 A.D. 
Kumfiragupta I ... 414 — 455 

Skandagupta r** *«• 455—470^ 

—4802 


Puragupta 




Narasirp-hagupta ... 485 — 535 

Kumaragupta II ... ... 535 — 550 

Two other branches of the Gupta Kings are also known to 
have existed, one in the East, in Magaclha, from the year 475® 
and the other in the Western part of the Empire, viz. in Malwa. 
The rulers of this latter dynasty of whom we have records are 
Buclhagupta and Bhanugu]}ta, whose known dates are 484^ and 
494d> for the first and 510*^ for the second. Recently two images 
of the Buddha have been discovered during excavations made 
by the Arehselogieal Survey of India^ at Sarnath, near Benares, 
with inscriptions which give the dates 154 and 157 expired, of 
the Gupta Era for Kumaragupta and Budhagupta respectively* 
These correspond to 474 and 477 A.D. 

The Kumaragupta mentioned in this inscription must, it is 
said, be the third of that name. Attempt has been made to show 

* Hoernie, 1880y page 96. 

^ V. Smltb, 'Edrl^ Sist. of India ^ page 311. 

® Fleet, Corjpus InscripL Indic.j Volume III, iut. ptige 14. 

^ Fleet, Volume III, page 88. 

5 Coins, Dide Allan, Cat, of Qupia Coins in JBr, page Ixii. 

6 Fleet, aJ.I., Volume III, page 91. 

I Report o£ Supdi, Hindu and Buddk. Monuments, Nortlicrn Cu\le, 191445, 
pages 6-7.. ... 
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tlbat this (the Sawiath),, Kumtogupta together with 

Biidhagupta and Bhanugiipta repre^ an independent branch of 
the Empire possibly descended from Skandagnpta and reigning 
at the same time as Skandagupta and his descendants. Bnt 
there are difBeulties in the way of accepting this simple solution* 

1. How could the Sarnath Kumaragupfca be ruling sim- 
ultaneously with a powerful] chief like Skanda in the yery 
heart of his Empire ? And even if he could who was he ? Neither 
inscriptions nor coins give indication of more than two Kumaras. 

2. Budhagupta^s known coins were found at Benares. Now 
his inscription has also been found near there. (Sarnathis only 
four miles frmi Ben ires.) Also a copper plate grants discovered 
at Dinajpnr in Bengal, meatlons him as the ruling sovereign. 
His inscrii)tion at Eran (in the Saugor District) has been known^ 
for long. He cannot thus be what for so iie years he is supposed 
to have bean, viz. a local chieftain of Malwa. 

3. Also if the dates accepted at present for Pura and 
Narasiniha are right, it is ditBeuIt to explain how rulers of 
limited powers like them could co-exist with a rival like 
Budhagiipta at Saxmath. 

4. Again, wc have the following records to examine the 
epigraphic evidence of 

{i) Bhitri pillar of the reign of Skandagupta who ruled 
from 4o5 to 467 A.D. The inscription is dateless. 

{ii) Bhitri seal, dateless, of Kumara, son of Narasimha 
(said to have ruled from 535 to 550 A.D.) 

(ill) Sarnath Kumaragupta inscription, dated 474 A.D. . 

Vincent Smith admitted® that the script of the seal appeared 
to be of an earlier date than what he was assigning to Kumto. 
Ilcernle said^® that the script of the seal appeared to be of the 
same period as of the Bhitri pillar. This was a puzzle. Now 
we have a third record to increase our difficulty, for there is still 

® Fleet, 0 , 1 . 1 .. Volume III, page 86. 
s Ind, Ant, 1903, p. 264. 

^0 J,A.B.B,,im, 
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no indicatioii that the scri^ seal is later tlmi that of tlie 

Samatli inscription. How is this to be explained? 

These difficulties are not easy to solve if we adhere to the 
dates given at the head of this paper. A fresh study of the 
authorities on which they are based has led me to the conclusion 
that they need considerable mollification. The chronology which 
I have suggested elsewhere ^ ^ solves these difficulties and does 
not seem open to any other oh je*-tioa. I give here briefly the 
history of the establish meiit of these dates to enable the reader 
to judge for himself what value to attach to them. 

Our first genealogy of any length was furnished by the 
Bhitri pillar. It is as below : — 

Gupta 

Ghatot'kaclia. 

Chanel ragiipta. 

Samudragupta. 

1 

Chandragupta. 

i 

Kumaragiipfa. 

Skandagupta. 

It gives no dates. Skandagupta^s latest certain date was 1 IS 
Gupta Era ( = 467 A.D.) on a coin. The next landmark was 
the Eran inscription of Bulhagupta of the year 4>S1. 

It was therefore supposed that Budhagupta followed Skanda as 
a real Gupta Emperor Ihough his exact relationship with Skanda 
was not known. Indeed Eleet in his Coiyus LiseripUonum 
InSicarmu^ VoL III, suggested^^ as much, and in his genedo- 
gieal table on page 17 showed Budhagupta just below Skanda. 

' ' Mindmtati Eeview, Allahabad, January, 1918. A number of Indian and 
European Scbolara have since written to mo expressing their agreement with my 
cjonclusions. Mr. Vincent Smith thinks it very likely that I am right;. 
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Then came^ in 1889^ the discoYeiy of the Bhitri seal. It 
gave the following genealogy — 

Gupta 

Ghatotkacha. 

* i 

Chandragupta, 

I 

Samudragujita. 

Chandra giipta. 

Kiimaragiipta 

■ V 1 .. . 

Puragiipla 

_ I 

N arasi iiihagupl a 

. 1 . 

Kumfiragupta 

Skandagiipti was not mentioned. The first quesilou was to 
explain this oinissioii. It wis suggested that Pura was a brother 
of Skanda^ and therefore the luier eaiperors in traoing their 
descent from the early emperors did not feel it nccessuy to meii- 
lion collateral relitioni. This is a simple and natural explana* 
nation^ though authority is still w^anting in support of I hi 
suggestion. [Anjther explanation was that Pura was another 
name of Skanda.] 

This seal thus gave us three new emperors Para, Narasiinha 
and Kumara, bu{f no dntes for them. There was no other data 
available to fix them. Coins of Nura Baladitya had been known. 
It was suggested that he was the same as the Narasliriha of the 
seal, and further that they were identical with Baladitya, raj:i 
of Magadha, Yvho was mentioned by Hiuen Tsang as having 
defeated the Hun Mihirakula. The defeat of the Huns was 
estimated to have taken place about 535 A.D. Narasiin.ha of the 
seal was therefore at once tied down to this date {535 A.D.) and 
the period between it and the last known date of Skanda(467 A,D.) 
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was apportloiied siiitably aoi:>jig Skaiicla, Para and Narasimba 
as l)elow — 

. SkaiKla , ■ ■ ... ■ 455— 470^s 

.'480^^ 

Para ... ... 480—4851^ 

Narasinilia ... ■ ■■ #.* 485— -535' ■ 

Kiimara' ' ... ■ ' 535 — 550 

This is how it happened ; and the dates have remained un- 
ehalleiigei since. But tlmre is, a? a fact, no authority for any 
of these dates. Now that wc hive an inscription, the reliability 
of which is beyond doubt and whicli as shown above does not 
fit in with the dates his-d upon Hiuen Tsang, well might one 
ask if we have not been wrong all these years. In niy paper 
in the lUnLlmtan Revieto mentioned above I have given 
reasons at length for disbelieving Iliuon Tsang and have shown 
that there are political, epigraphic and numismatic considera- 
tions against bringing the lower limit of Narasiip.ha^s reign to 
535 A. D.^ ^ It was Yashodharman, not Narasirnha, who really 
defeated Mihlrakula. This is clear from his inscriptions, and 
has been proved indepondeiitly by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal.^^ 

It is submitted therefore that the chronology adopted in 
1889 when no inscrxption.il data was available be now modified 
in the light of recent discoveries ; or if the existence of a thirl 
Kumara is mooted the difficulties pointed oat above be con- 
sidered and solved. 

Leaving the Kumargujotas aside, let us turn to Badha- 
gupia. There can be no doubt that he rifled from 477 to 

13 Hcex'nle, J. A. S. i?., 1SS9, p. 9-3. No reason given. Q. Was 470 selected 
solely as being more o£ a roaud number than 467 ? 

V, Smitli, J?, JSl I., p. 311. This date was based upon a %vrong reading of the 
dxte on a coin. J, B. A. ^.,18395 p* 163, PI IV, fig. 4. The correct reading is 
434 A.I)., vide Allan^a 0upia CoinSf p. 133. Coin No. 548. 

Y. Smith, JJ. JET. J., p, 3L1. No reason given. 

The dates suggested by mo are Skfmda 455-467 ; Pura 407“ 169; Nu’a- 
sijqpha 469-473; ICnmara 11,473-477. Tho Sarnafeh im^cription would thus relate to 
\ this the second Kumara, and Budhagupta would follow him as a real Gupta Emperor* 
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494 A.D. oTer tlie whole of the country then under the Guptas 
Empire^ from Malwa to Bengal. Why then has he left so 
few coins ? The British Museuoa Catalogue has only three 
silver coins | and there are not very many more elsewhere* 
We know how eager Indian rulers and usurpers^ even those 
whose reigns did not last more than a few days, were to mint 
coins. This paucity of Bndhagupta coins is inexplicable. It may 
be that a systematic search has not been made for his coins, 
he being considered so far to be a minor chieftain of Malwa. 
N ow that he is being rehabilitated^ I hope an attempt will be 
made by members of the Bihar Eesearch Society to search 
systematically in the bazars of Bihar and Bengal to find 
me re oins of the later Gupta Emperors, and all finds 
jejjorted to that Sociely or to the Numismatic Society of India* 


ir.-~ Skivaji and tke Unglisk in Western 

India.* 

jBy Jadiinatli Sarkar, 

I. , 

After slaylug Afzal Khan (September 1659) and routing 
his ariny> Sliivaji pursued the Bijapuris to Panhala, caplured 
that fort, and then entered the Ratnagiri district in South 
Konhan and began to ^Hake possession of all the port and inland 
towns/’’ The Bijapuri governors of these places fled to 
Rajapnr, which w IS at first spared, because it belonged to 
liustain-i-za nan, who is a fxuend of Shivaji/^ (Rajapur to 
Surat, 10 October 1059, I, It Eajapur). 

On the fall of Dabhol, its defeated governor made his escape 
to Rajapurwitli three junks of Afzal Khan, of 450, 350 and 300 
tons burden respectively. The Magistrate of Rajapur, by order 
oE his master Rustam- i-zamaii, received the junks and landed 
their cargoes. In the meantime Shivaji had encountered and 
iouted near Panhala the combined armies of Rustam and Fazai 
Khan (the son of Afzal). The latter, who bore the brunt of 
the battle, lo?t many of his followers, while Rustam, who had 
been lukewarm in the contest, retreated to Hukri with slight 
loss. (Rajapur to Bassein, 4 February 1660, id if. Rajapur.) 

The news of this battle greatly alarmed Eustam’^s agent at 
R ijapur, who tried to escape to the open sea in one of the junks 
arrived from Dabhol. From this incident sprang the first 
collision between the English and the Maratha 3 ,tbut^its real 
cause was not any hindrance offered by Shivaji to the legitimate 
trade of the East India Company or its seiwants. It was solely 

^ The references are to two sets of MS. letters, consnltations, etc., preserved in 
the India Office, liondon, entitled JPactor^* Jtecords and Original CorrespondeMe. 
These have been copied for my nse. Some of the old factory records have been 
preserved only in the copies made" by Orme, in Ormc MSS., India Office. 
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due io the greed and crooked dealing of one of the Company'^s 
officers^ Jlr. Heni'v Revington^ the chief of the Rajapm* factory. 
An Indian broker em2:)loYed by him had lent some money to 
Riistain-i zaman and taken a bill for it^ falsely in the Company's 
name as creditor. When the governor was trying to run away 
from the town, the broker influenced Mr. Revington to assist 
liim in getting his money back. Mr, Revington sent an 
English ship, the Biamorbd^ to stop the junk occupied by the 
governor and make him pay what he was pleased to represent 
as monies due to the Company A part of the amount was 
immediately paid in goods. But just then Shivaji^s horsemen 
appeared on the bank to seize the junks of Afzal Khan and 
called upon the English to give up the one in which the gover- 
nor was. The English declined, and the governor gladly 
seized this device for escaping capture by the Marathas and 
urged the English to take possession of two of these junks 
and own them.'’^ Mr. Revington took one of the vessels over, 
renamed it the Hajapur Merohanly and placed it under an 
English Captain. 

In a parley with the Maratha general, the English refused 
to give up the goods in the junk unless he gave them an order 
on the revenue of the town for the money claimed by them. 
The largest junk, which had not been taken over by the English, 
weighed anchor and fell down the creek to beyond the range 
of the Maratha guns, after firing on Shiva^s men on both banks. 
At this dis’ippointment, the Mirathas seized the English 
brokers, Baghji and Balji, at Jaitapur (at the mouth of the 
creek, 11 miles west of Rajapur), on the ground that ‘’^the 
English would not take the junk for them, but let her go. 

also Surat Council to Company, 6 April 1660, jP, Jf, 
Surat, Vol. 85.) 

Mr. Philip Gyffard was sent to the Maratha camp to demand 
the release of the brokers, but they seized him too, and carried away 
the three prisoners to Karapatam (mod. Kharepatan) fort that 
night, threatening to detain them unless the English captured the 
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Jtmts foiv the .Maraihas and delivered to^ them the goods they had 
taken on the governor’s junk. (18 January 1660.) 

On ISth February, Eevington wrote a letter to Shivaji 
promising him the friendly help of the English in an attack 
on Danda Rajpuri, and soliciting an order for the release of the 
two captives, as they had been seked only because the English 
^Svould not take the Junks lying in Rajapur river and be 
enemies to those who are our friends. But before this the 
broker had already appealed to ShIvaJI and Rustam-i-zamaiij 
and orders had come from them for the release of the two. 
Balji was immediately set free, but Mr* Gyhard was kept by 
a rogue Brahman in Karapatam castle, out of lucre and expecta- 
tion of a bribe. Mr. Revington protested against it to Shivaji 
and Rustam. (Rajapur to Surat, 15 February 1660) 

Shivaji condemned the attack on his ally’s town of Rajapur, 
dismissed Doroji, the general responsible for it, commanded all 
things that his soldiers took from the townsmen [at Rajapur] to 
be restored and put Riistam-i-zaman’s agents again in possession 
of the town and port. 20 February.) 

Before any reply could come from Shivaji, Mr. Revington, 
learning that the Maratha governor of Ivarapatam was sending 
Mr. Gyffard away to Satavli (9 miles north-west of Rajapur) or 
to Khclna fort, despatched a party of SO soldiers, who waylaid tho 
Maratha escort in a town 10 miles from Rajapur and rescued 
Mr. Gyffard by force. {lOkl^ 23 February.) 

IL 

The second Maratha attack on the English took place at the 
end of the same year, and here the Englishmen were clearly in 
the wrong, though the Company's official attitude was correct 
and neutral. 

In June 1 660, while Siddi Jauhar, acting on behalf of the Bija- 
pur Government, was investing Shivaji in Panhala^fort, the former 
purchased from the English at Rajapur some grenades which 
undoubtedly will be the chiefest disturbers of the besieged 
Some • Enghshmen of E^Ja.pur were also bribed to go to the 
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Bijapuri camp outside Panliala and help in the bombarcliTiOiit o£ 
tBe fortj ^ tossing balls with a flag that was known to be the 
. Englishes* 

Shiyaji punished this breach of neutrality in December ne:xt, 
when he surprised R ijapur, plundered the English factory, and 
cariied off four of the factors — Henry Revington^ Richard Taylor, 
Rando;ph Taylor and Philip Gyffard— as prisoners, first to 
Waisati, then to Sbngarh, a fort three miles north-west of Mahad 
(in the Kolaba district) and finally to Raigark 

At Rajapnr,. the Brahman agent of Shivaji told the prisoners 
that his master would give the English a fine port named Meate 
Bandar,* on the coast, if they helped him in taking Danda Raj- 
puri ; but they declined to discourse about unless he set 
them free. Then Shivaji laid a ransom, on the captives, and sent 
them to W aisati fort. Many other j)8rsons— Hindu merchants 
(Santans)j Indian Muslims, Persians and Arabs— were kept there 
in his prison in a miserable plight and beaten to extort ransont. 

Tlie Englishmen steadily refused to pay any ransom and tried:' 
to secure their liberty by feigned negotiations for helping the 
Marathas with English ships in capturing Danda Raj puri, but 
taking-care to impose such terms as always left the English a* 
hole to creep out of their obligation after- recovering liberty; 
Then they tried the effect of throat by saying that if they were 
not released their countrymen at Surat would grant Aurangzib^s 
desire by transporting a Mughal army into the Deccan [ 2 .^., the 
Konkan district] by sea. fOrme MSS., ;VoL 155, pages 1-21,. 
letter from the English prisoners at Songarh,. 28 June 1661.) 

Raoji Pandit had been sent by Shivaji to take charge of all 
the prisoners in Songarh and ^^do with them as he thought 
fit.'"'’ The feur Englishmen were’ well treated. But their 
captivity was prolonge d past endurance. Ta the demand for 

♦ Mmte Bandar is not the name of a placj, but a general term for saU'porfcs^ 
it being a compound of .the Marathi word salt, and Persian bandm, 

port. The term occurs iu old Marathi letters, MarathanohB 

mhrn. Sadhaae, YLIU 23, and Mawjee and Parasnis^ Sanadp tfra^ifil 
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laiisom they replied that they crakl pay nothings having lost 
tlieir ali in the sack of Raja-pur. Shivaji^s absence on an expedi- 
tion near Kalian (June IGCl) also delayed tlie progress nf 
Hv'gotiations abon^ an alliance ^tli the English against the 
SklJis. The ^‘^disconsolate prisoners in Raigarli/-^ after more 
than a yaarts eonfmement, lost tlieir temper and wrote in dis- 
respectful and abusive teriBS to the President and Connell at Siirab 
charging the latter with making no exertion for their release. 
The reply or the Surat Council was a stern but well-merited 
rebuke (dated lOlh 3k[arch 16d2): How you came in prison 
you know very well. "^Twas not for defending the Com- 
pany's good-''; ^twas for going to the siege of Panhala and toss- 
ing balls with a frig that was known to be the Englishes. None 
but what [ is ] rehearsed is the cause of your imprisonment/^ 
{Ibnlf also Surat to the Prisoners in Rairi easile, 10 March 
1002; Id li. Surat; Voh 85). 

It seems that the four Englishmen made an attempt to escape 
from Songarh; but were caught and sent off to Eaigarh to be kept 
in closer conffuement/^ Towards i ho middle of lGGi2; when 
their captivity had lasted a year and a half; the Council at 
Surat; finding all appeals to Sliivaji and his suzerain fruitless; 
commissioned some of the English ships to make reprisals by 
eapUiring on the high seas Eeccani vessels; whether belonging 
to the king of Bijapiir or Sliivaji or any merchant of the country; 
especially the one bringing the Dowiger Queen Bari Sahiba back 
Irom Mecca. They hoped that such a success would compel the 
Bijapiir Government to put pressure on Shivaji to release the 
Englishnen. But no gvood prize offered itself to the Eiiglish 
privateers. The Surat f Council also iniliienced the Mughal 
governor of Surat to write to Shaista Khau; who was then 
reported to be pressing • Shivaji hax'd (about November IGGS'); 
to- importune him to move for their release. (Surat to R. Taylor; 
17 May 1602; F. R. Surat, VoL 85; Surat Consult.; 21 JulV; 
JP. K Surat, Vol. 2, also under 21st July,. 1 9th August and 11th 
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On 3rd February 1663^ the Council commissioned the captain 
of ILjM.S. Gowvertite to capture two vessels of considerable 
burden which Sliivaji was fitting out at Jaitapur for Mooha and 
loading with such goods as were driven by storms upon Ms 
coastj which was of considerable value/'' (jF.S. Surat, VoL 2.) 
But such a step became unnecessary, as Eaoji Pandit, the 
Slaratha governor of Eajapur, sent for the four captives from 
Eajgarli and set them free (about 5tli February) with solemn 
assurances from Shivaji that the English would enjoy his protec- 
tion in future. (Eajapur to Surafc, 6th February 1663, in F.Tv.. 
Surat, Vol 103.) The Council at Surat say that they had 
desisted from calling that perfidious rebel Shivaji to an 
aoeoimt, because they had not either conveniency of force or 
tiine.''^ They wore still resolved to avenge the wrong done to 
their masters'’ property and the sulforings of their ^Hoving 
brethren, but sadly realized that as yet we are altogether 
uncapable for want of shipping and men necessary for such an 
enterprise, wherefore patience/-’ (Surat Council to E. Taylor, 
9 October 1663, in F, J2. Surat, Vol. 2.) 

Therefore, instead of resorting to force, they began negotia- 
tions with Shivaji for compensation for the loss done to their 
factory at Eajapur. Those were protracted for many years till 
the hearts of the Englishmen grew sick. Even when Shivaji agreed 
as to the amount of damages and admitted his liability for it, 
the actual payment was repeatedly put off and never fully carried 
out. With the help of the Factory Eecords preserved in the 
India OlEce, London, we can clearly trace the history of these 
negotiations through their successive stages, the alternate hojieg 
and disappointments of the English, their diverse tactics, their 
series of embassies, and their final conviction, at the close of 
ShivajL^s life, that they would get nothing at all from him. The 
records of this long-drawn diplomatic intercourse afford strik- 
ing examples of Uiq perseverance and patience of the English 
traders, though one is apt to smile when he reads how they held 
dia'metrically opposite views of Shivaj/s chai’acter and feelings at 
different stages of the negotiations, ^as they hoped or despaired 
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of a settlement of their claims. Oiir psychology is naturally 
coloured by our emotions. ■ ' 

Shiva ji^s encounter with the ' English during his two raids 
on Surat (in 1664 ancl 1670) and the dispute between them in 
connection with his fortification of the Khancleii island have been 
kept out of the present' paper^ which deals with the South Eon- 
kan azid^Kanara factories 'only.- 

■ 

The policy of the English traders is thug clearly set forth is 
a letter from the Deputy Governor and Council of Bombay to 
the President and Council of Snrat> dated 25th November 1668 : 

According to yonr commands, we shall at convenient time 
€11 order such as we employ to treat Shivap^s servants cmlly 
wherever they meet them, but not to enter into any contract with 
them, letting them know the great damage the Hon'^ble Com- 
pany hath suif ered and the abuses offered to our people on several 
occasions, for which we expect satisfaction and reparation before 
we enter into any league with their master, — all of which, we 
suppose, will come to his ears by one or more of his servants, 
though we are not of opinion that ever he will be brought to 
a peaceable treaty till he be forced to it/^ (F. S, Surat, VoL 
105.) 

In a letter from the same to the same, dated 17 March 1669, 
w^-e read, Shivaji Eaja having by his servants requested a favour 
of no great import, not exceeding Rs. 300, ... we ... having 
much occasion for a good correspondence with his people on the 
main [-land] from whence most of provisions come hither, and 
wood [i.e., fuel] in special, (whioh is not to be had other where}, 
we were the more ready to gratify Sliivaji Raja/”^ (/fo¥.) 

On 5th March 1670, the President and Council at Surat 
instruct the Deputy Governor of Bombay thus : The war 

broke out between Shivaji and the Mughal hath put a check to 
some overtures which were made to the President of an accom- 
; ; modation with Shivaji touching the Company's demands on him | 
'' but' we would not h^ve 
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you appear too forward lest you undervalue our pretence [ = law- 
ful claim] and make Mm cooL^"' [F. B, Surat, VoL 3,) 

In October Shivaji tried to put the English of Bombay in 
distress, evidently because they refused to sell him war material 
|esp. lead) for Ms contest with the Siddi of Danda-Rajpari. Bom- 
bay writes to Surat on 14 October 1670 : A few days since we, 
as usually, sent our boats to the main [-land] for wood to burn 
mt with; but our boats returned, empty being forbid 

by Sliivaji'^s people to cut any more wood in those parts/^ 
{il JS. Surat, 105.) On 1‘2 August 1671 Bombay writes to 
Surat, The Deputy Governor [of Bombay] received an answer 
from Shivaji,... by which your Honour, etc., will see how he 

slights our friendship/'^ 

Butin September 1671 Shivaji sent an ambassador to 
Bombay to treat with the English. Slilvaji''s chief motive was 
to secure English aid against Dauda-Rajpurl, especially a supply 
o£ grenadoes, mortar-pieces and ammunitions^ The Bombay 
Council immediately realked that unless he obtained these war 
materials he would not pay a penny of compensation for the 
loot of their factory at Eajapur. The President of Surat sent 
the following instructions to the factors at Bombay : ^^Let him 
know that if he gives us such encouragement that we settle in 
his port, he may obtain from us those advantages that other 
nations do in whose ports we trade. But we would not positive- 
ly have them [ the English representatives in these negotiations] 
promise him those grenadoes, mortar-pieces and ammunition he 
desires, nor absolutely deny him, in regard we do not think it 
convenient to help him against Danda-Rajpuri, which place if it 
were in his possession, would prove a great annoyance to the 
port of Bombay ; and on the other side, our denial is not consis- 
tent at present with our interest, in respect we believe the keep- 
ing in suspense will bring him to a speedier conclusion of the 
treaty, hoping thereby to be furnished with those things he 
desires. ( jF, B. Surat 87. ) 

The negotiations, as „ might have been expected from the 
diverse aims of the two parties, could not possibly .end in. an 
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, agfeemeDt. , They were protracted till December^ when Shivaji 
was out oil' Ms forays and now Bot easily to bo found or trea- 
ted with The English proposed to send Lieut. Stephen Ustick 
to treat directly with ShiYaji. ( F, E» Surat^ 106^ Bombay 
to Surat, 8 NoYeniber and T5, December 1671.) This enyoy 
was directed to set oxit in a handsome equipage befitting the 
Comjiany’s honour with 'Earn Shenvi, the Company's inter- 
preter, {F.M. Surat,- 87, Surat to Bombay, 30 September 
1071.) 

As early as the end of November, the Council of Surat lost 
all hope of a Bettiement. They write to Bombay ( SO NoYem« 
her 1671 ), Earn ShenYi hath private [ly] discoursed with us 
[as to] what Shivaji proposes to us by way of accommodation and 
what he demands from us in order to the supply of his wars 
against Dancla-Eajpuri, in both which we find so much subtility, 
self-policy and unsecure inconstancy on his part, and so great 
difficulties and apparent hazard on the Company's to deal with 
him on these terms, that we begin to despair of bringing the 
business to any issue in tho way it is no^Y carried.,,. We do con- 
firm our former resolution that till tho matter of satisfaction for 
the Company’s and nation^s former losses be first determined, we 
cannot with honour or safety concede to any thing which ho 
proposetMh 

The instructions to Lieut. Ustick were that ho endeavour to 
end the dispute touching satisfaction of past damages..., as also to 
procure his [ i.e., Shlvaji^s] general qawl or farma% for us to 
trade with freedom and security in all the pores of his country 
and inland cities wluitsoever, paying ^ i>er cent, custom.'’^ 

Surat, 87,) 

The Maratha envoy had brought with himself to Bombay 
Ks. 6,000 worth of the cloth looted at Surat in October 1670, 
consisting of latanu^ rumdh^ etc., and asked the English to 
buy them ; but they being hot commodities proper for the 
HoMble Company to deal in the factors refused to buy them* 
Surat, 87, Surat to -Bombay, 1 January 167^. ) But as 
*** '*’^'’*"^' 'ready money to ' ^pare, the English 
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were ready to accej^t these goods in part payment of v/hat shall 
be agreed on to be due for satisfaction of our former losses^ 
provided that the commodities were not over-rated, but cheap 
and good in their kind/'’ {Ibid^ 30 November 167 L) A 
compromise was, however, made with the Maratha ambassador; 
the English lent him Rs, 1,500 upon his goods payable at two 
3nonths^ time* Lieiit* Us tick was to have set out on his 
emhassy on 15th January 167^, but was detained at Bombay 
by a message from Shivaji saying that he was too busy fighting 
the Mughal generals in Baglana to receive the envoy then. 
{F. IL Surat, 106, Bambay to Surat, 18 and 20 January 
1672.) 

. . IV. 

At last Lieut. Us tick was sent on his mission on 10th 
March 1672, and came back on 13th May, with failure. 

He, after a long and tedious attendance, had half an hour'^s 
discourse with him (Shivaji) and his Brahmans to little effect, 
but at last [Shivaji] proffered 5,000 pagodas towards our losses, 
and jpromiseth, if your Honour will please to settle a factory 
at Eajapur, to show all kindness and civility imaginable to the 
said factory/^ (Bombay to Surat, 18 March and 14 j May 1672, 
Surat, 106.) 

The negotiations broke down on the question of the amount 
of the indemnity. A Bombay letter to the Com];)any, dated 
21st December 1672, {O.G, 3722) states, We demanded one 
Imndrod thousand rupees, they offered 20,000, declaring that 
Shivaji never made more advantage by what was robbed of the 
English ;...that what was taken in the chests, trunks and 
warehouses of particular men European private traders), 

it may be was plundered by his soldiers, but he never had 
anything thereof, and therefore would not satisfy for it ; but 
what (booty) was received and entered into his books he was 
willing to restee and make satisfaction for... While these 
things were transacting, Shivaji was engaged in a great design 
against the Koli country, whereupon the (Brahman) minister 
appointed to treat (with Mr. Ustick) being called away, 
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• Mr., TJstick also retnxKed.to Bdmbaj/'^ But tte Eiiglisli factors 
^elibemtelj off' from pressing -tlie negotiations to a close. 
As'tliey. write, We liave -a 'bard and tieklisli game to play, 
for tlie 'King'(Aiirangzib) being Hglily enraged against Sbivaji, 
slioiild lie understand tbat we ...boll any correspondence with 
him; it might probably cause bim to order some disturbance to 
be given to your generM affairs, not only in these parts bat in 
■Bengal also. On the other band, we are forced to keep fair 
with Shivaji also, because from his countries we are supplied 
with provisions, timber and firewood, and likwise your inhabi- 
tants of Bombay drive a good trade into the main [“land], which 
■would be a great prejudice to your island if it w^ere obstructed. 
;On these considerations we judge it your interest to suspend 
the treaty at present.... We shall have great difficulty to recover 
anything for those gentlemen {i.e., private traders) who suffered 
particularly in that loss at Bajapur, for Shivaji ... by the 
merchants of Bajapur hath understood what did belong to the 
Company and what to particular men ; the latter he disowns 
tot ally.... Had it not been for our standing on some satisfaction 
for them, vre had ended the dispute before now.^^ {Hid,) 

V. 

Between May and Decjember 167^ two envoys were sent by 
Sliivaji to the English factors at Bombay. In February 1673, 
a third envoy, Pilaji, came from Shivaji, but w-as dismissed 
without effecting anything. In May the Bombay Council resolved 
to send Mr. Thomas Niccolls with a Banian broker to make 
a final demand of the damage done us at Bajapur, and now 
lately by his forces in Hubli.^^* {RS. Surat, Vol. 3, Surat 
Consultation, 24 May 1678.) 

On 19th May, Niccolls left Bombay with 87 parsons in all 
for Eairi castle, which he was permitted to ascend on tho 23rd. 
He interviewed Shambhuji on the 24th in the absence of Shivaji 
on a pilgrimage. On 2nd June Shivaji returned to the castle, 
and next day Niccolls was received in audience. The Raja 
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toot tlie English envoy by the hand and showed him where he 
should sit^ which was on the left hand near one of his side 
pillows^ and then ashed him his business. But iii spite of the 
hindness of his manners^ Shivaji did nothing to settle the dispute 
and on the 6th dismissed Niccolls saying he Would send on 
an answer to the President by one of his own people named 
Bhimaji Pandit, a day or two after me/* So Niccolls returned 
to Bombay (17th June) without achieving an}tbing* (Niccolls^ 
diary in O. C. a?870 

Soon afterwards Bhimaji arrived at Bomhay (21st) and 
after some discussions left with Narayan Shenvi (the interpteter 
of the English) to represent matters to his mastelr. Late in 
September the two^returned to Bombay with the following letter 
(0, C. 3952) ~ 

From Shivaji Baja to ike Hon*ble Getuld Governor 

Bomhay: I received your Honour^s letter by Bhimaji Pandit 
and iSTarajan Shenvi, who manifested the good 'correspondence 
that your Honour doth use with me ; likewise they treated with 
ime about the business of Rajapur which I have answered and 
do send them again to treat with your Honour, my desire being 
only to beep the same correspondence which your Honour doth 
with me. I shall not say more but desire you that there may 
be no clifferehce in our friendship, for I atn very Veil acquainted 
of your Hoaour^s prudence. I sent your Honour a present, which 
i desire you to accept of/^ 

A Committee of the Bombay Council Was appointed to meet 
on 1st October and receive Shivaji^s objections to the Company's 
demands. On 3rd October the Matratha envoy c^ered 7,000 
pagodas, which was refused. Later he incTreased it to 10,025 
pagodas, to be allowed in custom duties, etc. (0. £7. 3758 ; 
i2. Surat, VoL 106, Bombay to Surat, 29 September 1673). 

Surat agreed with Bomhay (10 July 1673) ^^to accept so small 
a sum as eight to ten thousand pagodas, which is not the quarter 
part the damage the nation sustained in Bajapur^/^* of this amount 
8,000 pagodas were to be paid m money or goods and the 
balance in the form of exemptiim from custom duties sft the 
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port, of Rajapor for fire; or at.' least three’ years, 

VoL 3.) ■ 

The evasions of Sliivaji "thoroughly disgusted the English 
merchants* As the Sorat Coimcil records {F* Ji. Surat, VoL 
3, 19 July 1673), “ Seeing there is no probability of security 
from such a heathen, who while we are in treaty with him 
-for satisfaction for our losses at Eajapur, gives orders for the 
robbing our factory at Hubii, we can 'tlunk of no better way 
to roeover the Ilon^ble Company and nat}oii''s right than by 
taking what vessels belong to his ports. A little earlier, on 24th 
May, they had coneluded, It is absolutely inecessary to break 
with him, but not at this time when we have war with the 
Dutch.^^ But by 1st October an amicable settlement was in 
sight, Sliivaji holds a f air iin lorstanding with us and we with 
him, the old difference of [about] Rajapur being in a manner 
concluded upon honourable terms, to our advantage and reputa- 
tion* (0. (7. 3779,) The hopes of the English ran high ; on 
23rd October Bombay writes to Surat (0. 0. 3870), We are 
near a conclusion with our neighbour Sliivaji for the old wrongs 
of Rajapur..,, The new controversy touching Hubli wc have re- 
served for another time, so that if Shivaji attempts Surat you 
may be somewhat the safer, though we advise you not to trust 
him, yet we daresay if he hath a kindness for any nation it is for 
the English, and we believe he will not disturb any house where 
the English flag is 

But the treaty though fully agreed on between ShivajPs envoy 
and the English in the third week of October was not signed 
and confirmed by Shivaji himself for more than two months 
afterwards, as he was absent on a long campaign (0. C\ 3910^ 
Bombay to Co., 13 December 1673). 

VI. 

The English, therefore, decided to send a formal embassy to 
Shivaji to conclude this business, especially as his grand corona- 
> tion was to take place in June 1674. Mr. Henry Oxinden was 
‘ chosen for the mission, and Narayan Shenvi was sent to Eaigarh 

prepare business against Mr. 
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Henry Oxinden^s arrival to Mm. {F, i2. Surat^ Vol, 3^ Surat 
Consult._, 16 April 1674). 

Oxinden^s account of his mission to Shivaji, from 13th May 
to 16th June^ is well known to students of Bombay history^ kav- 
ing been summarised in Pryer^s Travels and also in the Bombay 
Gazetteer^ (1st Ed.) VoL XI, pages 366“368. I have the full text 
of his Letters and Memorial or Narrative before mo, covering 16 
foolscap folio pages and giving valuable details about Shivaji^’s 
coronation, the course of the negotiations, and the final agreement, 
Shiva held out for some time on the question of restoring to 
their owners the ships of the English or of the inhabitants of Bom- 
bay wrecked on his coast, but on 11th June Naraji Pandit seat 
’word to Oxinden that the Kajahad granted all our demands and 
articles, except our money passing current in his country, On 
the 12th all the ministers {ashta pradhan) signed the treaty, 
which was formally delivered to Oxinden at Narayan Pandit^s 
house. (P. Surat, VoL 88,) 

In November ShivajjPs request for being sold 50 great ordnance 
from 40 to 60 cwt. weight and 2 great brass guns, was j)olitely 
declined by the English as " so public an action as that must 
needs provoke this king ^-" [Aurangzib], (Surat to Bombay, 
13 November 1674). 

VII, 

In the terms of the above agreement, the English factory at 
Bajapur was reopened in 1675, with some difficulty, as the follow- 
ing letter from the Eajapur factors to Surat^ dated 6th Peb- 
ruary 1675, shows : — 

It was thought fit to send the broker with the President’s 
letter to Annaji Pandit and the Subahdar, giving them notice of 
our arrval. Mr. Ward being earnest for our old house, Annaji 
told him that he should not have it, and that he did not care 
whether we stayed here or 4io ; if we did not, his master would 
save 1,000 pagodirs by it ; and further will have it [that] the 
house was allowed for in that sum granted us by his master 
„to wards satisfaction for our losses. He is not only one of 
ShivajPs great favourites . but Governor, in Chief of all Konkan, 
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so tbat we ea-GBot, settle in anj place bat it is aader bis ' |iirisr. 
diction {F,E Siirat^ 88)* 

In Marcb next the , factors of Eajapur had aa aadienee' with 
SMvaJi of which a detailed, and very interesting report has 
been preserved (llajapnr letter^ ^0 April 1675* F. R, Surat^ 
88 ):— ■ ■ 

The Eajah came on the 22ad [March] about midday, 
accompanied with ahundancd of horse and foot and about 156 
falankins. So soon as we heard of iiis near approach, we went 
out of onr tent and ver j near met him. He ordered his palankii^ 
to stand still, called us very near him, seemed very glad to see 
us and much pleased {that] we came to meet Mm, and said the 
sun helng hot he would not keep us now, but in the evening he 
would send for us. 

p3rd March ?] The Raja came. He stopped his palan%in 
and called us to him. “When we were pretty near him we made 
a stop, but he beckoned with his liand till I was up close with 
him. He diverted himself a little by taking in his hand the 
locks of my periwig and asked us several (questions ; at length 
asked us how we liked Rajapur and said he W’^as informed we 
were not well pleased there, hut bid us not be in the least dis- 
satisfied for what [had} passed. He would order things for the 
future to our full satisfaction, and that we might be sure that 
...no reasonable req^uest we should make to him would he deny 
TCLS. 

The next morning [*25th March] we were sent for again in 
the RajaMs name. We were admitted into his presence* I was 
placed so near him on his right hand that I could touch him. 
"With him we continued about two hours, which was most part 
spent in answering many of his questions. At length we 
presented Mm our paper of desires [previously translated into 
the country language which after had been read to him with 
a '.pause, ^mously looking on^us, ■[he]*«aidtlmtit was aH 
•gwiuted ‘US. Me "WoMd give ns a. *farman> for .all But the 

whidh Shira^ bepm immediately -afterwards, 
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In September 1675 Mr. Samuel Austen went to Raigarh on 
an embassy from Bombay to demand satisfaction for the damage 
done to the Company’s factory at Dharamgaon in Khandesh. 
This Sliivaji refused to pay, saying that the factory was looted 
by vagabonds and scouts without order or the knowledge of his 
genemi He^ however, after a strict debate^’ gave his ^atel 
(assurance of safety) to all the English factories to prevent 
like injuries.^^ (0/0.4106.) 

But the Sajapur damages long continued unpaid. On 
19th July 1676 Surat wrote to Bombay suggesting that a 
discreet and sober Englishman with Giridbar-das should be 
sent to dun the Rajah for the money, as Narayan Shenvi was 
dilatory. 

On llth October news was received from Narayan 
Shenvi at the Maratha Court, that Shivaji was willing to satisfy 
his debt to the Company in vairais or and the Council 

agreed to accept them if no better terms could be secured. Six 
days later the Surat Council in disgust ordered the Rajapur 
factoiy to be withdrawn, since, so long as that pirate and 
universal robber [Shivaji] Jives, that hath no regard to frienl 
nor foe, God nor man, there can be no security in any trade in 
his country /*’ This was only a threat to Shivaji^s ministers, 
and the factory was dissolved only in 1681. 

Early in 1677 the patience of the English seemed to have 
been exhausted. Surat wrote to Bombay on 26 January 1677, 
if Shivaji still continues to baffle you, we desire you to seize 
and make prize of some of his vessels belonging to Dabhul, 
Chaul or Kalian or any other of his ports, letting the men have 
their liberty and taking care that none of the goods be embezzled 
or made away, for this will be the only way to make him rightly 
understand himself/'’ {F. B. Surat, 89.) The threat, however, 
was not carried out* The people of Bombay were entirely 
dependent on Shivaji'^s territory on the mainland for their fuel, 
timber, fresh provisions and cattle, and he could also have 
effectually stopped the passage of their export merchandise 
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across tlie Koiikan and Kanara eo&st-strip, tlie wkola of wMeli 
was now in liis Hands. He, on Ms i?arfc, depended on Bonabay 

for salt. ; ■ 

In January 1678, as wo learn from a Surat letter, foi 

Shivaji’s former debt, they [i.e , the Eajapur factors] are forced 
to take betel nuts as Shivaji’s ministers will rate it at.” [P. B-, 
Surat, 89.) But even thus the indemnity was not paid. ^ The 
Surat Council, in April, May and July, express their indigna- 
tion at the deceitful fair promises of Shlvaji’s munsters and that 
llujah's evasion of the demands made upon him, and decide to 
withdraw the factories at Karwar, Hubli and Rajapur, if rnattors 
did not improve. ( IhuL) On 1 8th March 168(1 Bombay writes 
t> Surat, '' we are very glad the management of the business 
with Shivaii is to your liking. He hath confirmed all... A 
hundred khan&i of betel nut is sent us on account of our demand 
for satisfaction of the two vessels lost.” (F. R. Surat, 108.) 



On 5th April following the Ra 3 ah < 
Shivaji never paid the proaiit 
lived, and the Rajapu.- factory was 
(Heceinher ICSU or January 1683.) 


;ed indemnity as long as ho 
dosjd in Shanihhuji’s reign 
{F. B. Surat, 91.) 


Y1 — Sugar l 2 idi«.st'ry in Ancieut India . 

By Rai BaSiadar Soges Chandra Ray, M.A. 

In view of the pTcscnt eilorts to increase the total ontput 
of Exigar.' in the country it may be useful to glance at the 
inansliy in ancient times. IMy information is meagre, but 
suincieut to indicate some of the broad facts. It will be seen 
tliat, as in other industries so in this, there has not been any 
niarlvod improvement since remote times. As a result of the 
study, however, two facts of great importance at the present 
moment come out for special notice, viz. the suitability of Bihar 
and Northern Bengal including tho western portion of Assam for 
the cnllivation of sugarcane, and the desirability of preparing 
the ffud of Hindi instead of the ffncj, of Bengali for home con- 
sumption. The roadei* is requested to note Ihe difference 
Ixtween the two products which are often confounded. The >;vd 
of Hindi is the same as the gul of Marathi. It is the dried-up 
juice of the cane without any attempt at crystallization; while 
(lie yw? of Bengal and Orissa is generally a mixture of liquid 
molasses and solid crystals. Tlie' proportion of these two of 
eourso varies ; but unless there is some solid in the form of crys- 
tals large enough to be easily seen, the product is not t/ud. 
Jicnee tho confusion. To avoid it I shall use the word /jut^ as 
is sometimes done by European writers, to denote the Bengal 
gnd. But more of this later on. 

S. Tho Sanskrit word for scgai-, whether refined or not, is 
(far lard. In fact, the word, sugar, is no Other than the Arabic 
sakar and Hindi saklear, an easy corruption of the Sanskrit word. 
In the Vedas it denotes ‘gritty particles a meaning retained in 
later Sanskrit literature in which the word came io denote also 
sugar on account of its crystals. Unless the substance is crystalline, 
it is not sarkard. Wo may go further and assert that the crystals 
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must bo small, gay, as small as sand grains* ITlien these arelarge^ 
as in candy, the word upa'a which usually denotes crystalline 
qmrtz, is used in Sanskrit The history of these two words 
implies that the knowledge of converting saccharine jiiico int'O 
the crystalline form was much later than the Vedas 

3. In fact there is no mention of any saccharine substance in 
the Vedas other tliaa honey. The latter being a natural product 
requiring no preparation, as it naturally came into use. There" 
occurs, however, the word, ihhu^ ^ sugarcane in the Vedas, and 
there was a very ancient family of the name of Ihivaku cele- 
brated in the Ramayaaa. The question arises %Yhether the Yedic: 
Aryans cultivated the cane or knew it as a ■weed. The latter 
hypothesis falls to the ground I! we assume th it tliey inhabited 
the Punjab or even the United Provinces vrhen they came to 
know the cane. For, though the original home of the plant 
is unknown, it could not be there, the plant preferring hot 
and humid crinnte as in Eastern Bengil. also Decandolle.) 
Therefore we conclude that the Vedic Arjans while living in the 
west of Norihern India cultivated sugarcane. No one appears 
to have traced the reasoa of the family name of Ikshvaku, I 
suggest that the ancestor of the family had a sugarcane planta- 
tion, probably extensive, and his descendants thus came to be 
known as of the family of the sugarcane planter.’^ 

We do not know -whether the cane used to be chewed merely, 
or pressed, or whether its juice’ dried up for future use. The 

« Cf, the word, tw.umgplmt ^ It' is so-callod 1>i3cau8e it smroundg 

i.e., twines round it. See Amara-kosli i and its annotations. A 
similar derivation may be easily given to denote one who fences round the cane 
(to secure it against the ravag *s of its enemies), I am aw'af e that this is a 
startling suggestion, chiefly because we never thought of the word, ihihu, occurring 
in the Vedas, and because the dignity of the family in lowered if we assume it to 
have originated from a sugarcane planter. But some of the Vedic Aryans must 
surely have bsen cultivators. The word ihshu is derived from the root, ish * to 
desire , the people longed for it on account of its sweet 3 nice. Compare also isMkch 
and wiM, •arecd ’.hence *an arrow’; Ma, ‘one poss.'saed of sap’, hence tlie 
month ot ssoinc. beennee it was a wet month. So to the Aryans of old iM« 
as ree^ possessing a sap which was desired. In Persian it is nai sakar a reed 
® geographer {1 B.C.), vaguely described the plant as 
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absence of words to denote a press, ihhu^f/ctntraj or extraction 
of tlie juice cannot be taken to indicate that the knowledge did 
not extend beyond the plant. We have, however, positive 
evidence of the cultivation of the plant and manufacture of gnda, 
in the Sutra works (e.g., Baudhayana Sufcra^ 1,5,140 land 142) 
and also in Pacini, We therefore conclude that India has been 
cultivating sugarcane and preparing gUfila for at least three 
Ibousand years* 

4. Qaday as we shall presently see, was the inspissated juice 
of the sugareano. There was evidently some sort of machine for 
the extraction of the juice. We do not know what it was like. 
But once the juice w^as obtaitied it was observed that it does not 
keep sweet, and the easy solution of the difficulty was found in 
evaporation by heat. Quda was thus the first product of the 
manufacture in the earliest times. 

5. This fact explains why the injunction is to use guda when 
honey is not available. In woi’shipplng the deities and ofering 
oblations to the ancestors, and in fact in all Hindu rituals and 
semi-rituals honey is preferred, and next to it guda ^ because I 
fancy the latter was the earliest substitute known. Those who 
know anything of the reason of the preference of certain articles 
in Hindu rituals v;iil understand why sagary products other than 
gmja are not permissible, d’he old in all countries hold their 
sway even wdien better substitutes are known* 

G. At tbe time and in the country of Charaka (Gth century 
B. c* ?) two varieties of sugarcane were known, viz. pamidraluji, 
and %miHaka.. The first name has undoubtedly given rise to the 
modern vernacular names of panyidd, pimli, puri^ etc., 

a celebrated variety cultivated in almost all parts of the conntry. 
It is as good for chewing as for pressing and manufacture of 
gnda and other products. The name, vam^aha^ of the other 
variety has probably given vamsi of the Bombay Presidency. 

7. The name, pa^viiraka^ leads us to a remarkable piece of 
history. It is asserted by all commentators of Sanskrit lexicons 
that the variety is so named because it used to be grown in the 
country called Pundra, or Northern Bengal* It was a country 
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inBabited by tbe Paundrakas. Manu says tkat tke people 
were originally military, but became degraded on account of their 
change of oeetipatlon. The caste is now known as Puda and 
Pod in Bengal, and is mainly agricultural. A pertinent ques- 
tion arises here : — ^Dld the name of the country give its name to 
the cane, or the name of the cane to the country ? Either was 
possible. We loiow plants whose names have been derived from 
those of the places from which they were first obtained. This 
is natural, and we may say that the pamrlra cane derived its 
name from that of the country in which it was first found by the 
Aryans. On the other hand, there are instances of the name of 
places having originated from some striking natural features'. 
This is common enough in all languages. Why was the country, 
Pundra, so called ? Etymologists tell us that the word is 
derived from the root pun4, ' to pound % ' to reduce to powder * 
{ef. the words, ' pound ^ a.T.d ‘ powder 0 • Prom this we infer 
that there was something in the country which used to he cut 
or pounded and possibly something which used to be reduced to 
powder, which attracted the notice of the Aryans who first went 
there. There appears therefore just a possibility of the country 
having been named from tbe fact of its possessing sugarcane 
plantations. In bis Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Monier 
Williams gives the following meanings of the word, paun^ra 
which is written also as paundra/ta : a species of sugarcane of a 
pale straw colour ; a particular mixed caste of hereditary sugar- 
boilers ; name of a people. The second meaning points to the 
fact that the name of the country had some connection with the 
pttm4ce cans. In fact we learn from the same authority that 
jjundra denoted “the country of the sugarcane^h We do not 
know how the cane was pressed. But it is curious to note that 
at places in the District of Kangpur, and, I am informed, of 
also Benares, the juice is extracted even now in oil-mills, 
known as ghani. This must be a relic of the past when the 
cane used to be cut into small pieces and pressed as oil-seeds. 
The roller crushing maehinp appears to have been invented 
later, probably when cotton cultivation extended and required 
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8^ There are, however, other evidences to show that the 
original seat of the cultivation of the Paunda cane was Northern 
Bengal, and that at this pkce the Aryans became acquainted with 
pida. There was a place famous in ihe history of Bengal 
hearing the name Paundra-vardhana, where not only the Paun- 
dras lived, but also, according to the lexicon of Vachaspati,the 
^amdra eane flourished* Still more remarkable is the fact that 
the place was known also as Gauda. The latter name occurs in 
Paoini (say, 7th century According to this authority, 

Gaucla comes from guda* Connecting all these we have 
hardly any doubt as to the earliest place of cultivation of the 
Paunda cane and of the maniifacture of g^t^da having been 
Northern Bengal including the eastern portion of Bihar."^ 

9* Charaka briefly describes the following products: When 

the juice of sugarcane is evaporated down to one- fourth^ one- 
third, or one-half the volume, the product is hshudra-guda. 
Gild a is a purified product and contains veiy little impurities- 
MaUyandl is purer than gii^a, hhan^a purer than matsgan^^^ 

^ lvLt\xQ Co^'^srcial Frodmts of Indi% Sir George Waot writes niider Sac- 
charimi : ** The ancient name for Bengal is Gaura, a word supposed by some 
to bavd denoted the country of ywr, and hence it has been affirmed that in 
Bengal originated the art of sugar inanufictnre. This seems highly improbable, 
since guda occurs in tho classic worhs of India prior to the Aryan conquests of 
Bengal."” I am afraid the learned author has unoonscioasly gone beyond his 
data. Bor, though the earliest mention of guda is found in the Sanskrit works of 
the Sntra period (say, 10th to 6th ceatury B. 0.) when Pauini lived, the name of 
the Paundras occurs in the Aitareya Brdhmana, a work undoubtedly older than 
the Sutras hy several centuries. The people are described there as the degraded 
descendants of Visvamitra, one of the Ve die hards. In the Atharva-Teda, I am 
informed, there are the names of the countries, Anga (Bhagalpnr) and Magadha 
(Bihar), which adjoin, if not form a part of, the old Panndra country. In the 
Aitareya Aranyaka of the Yedie period, there is the name Vanga, the Eastern 
Bengal. In the Mahabharata, Paup^i'-h a Kling of the Pundras and regarded 
as a son of Vasu-deva, the father of Krishna, took part in the war. Tho Yedie 
Aryans of later date than the Big-Yeda were therefore undoubtedly aware of 
Western and ISTorthera Bengal. The fact that they applied tlxe word iarMrd 
in a new sense to denote sugasr shows that it was new to them. In the same 
way they used the word guda, because it was made into balls. Of this I shall 
have to say a great deal later on. 
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aiifl |mrc?r tlsaii klnwfu^ Satkara m tlie purest form. The 

cinoliiig projjorir of ravm with their puritj. The iafkam 
obtained from acts as an iiphrodisiae. It is nutritions and 
fiittciiing^ anil heals wounds/** 

It). This list indndes all the piroduets Inown in ancient times. 
Clianakya ami Sniriita, for instance^ eimmerale the same five 
in lilt) same order. But while the first does not describe their 
properties since lus was not, a medical work while those of 
Ciiaraka and Su.-Tuta w'ere^^ the latter adds many new properties 
to those given hy the former. Clianakya is silent on the wmetles 
of cane ciiItiTated, hut does not omit to tell us that its cultivation 
&toth troiihksome and expensive. * 

11. Susnitajr who I believe flourished in Magadia and 
probably in the some century (4 b.c.) with Chapakya, shows 
advanced knowledge. He distingiiisbes two grades 
rceogiu 7 .es twelve varieties of cane ; sjieeifies the five products 
definitely. His inferior grade of gu(Ja contained isharai ^ impuri* 
ties h and the superior gi^ade none. The sarkara from which no 
impurities could bo separated was reganied as the best. Brom 
this we learn that the art of clarifying the juice and refining 
sugar was kno%vn and practised at least about the time of 
Charaka and Siisruta* 

12. The five products have been fully described in Bhava* 
praka^U; a medical work of the 16th century a. 0. When the juice 
of sugarcane is boileck and a thick syrup isobtained^ ith 

If boiling is continued, and a solid mixed with a small amount 
of liquid is obtained, it is mais^andh It is so-ealied because a 

He grtmps the fiYO j^roducts nncler tlse geuer'e name, Ic shard. I was not 
a little perplexed at this, since the word usually denotes an alhalt this w, rl 
€oming from Arabic al^ *the^, and Kali^ an Arabic corruption of Sanskrit Icsharo^* 
Charaka helped me out o£ the difficulty hy reminding us that whatever drops^ 
trickles, or oozes cut is a hsMra. Hence that which oozes out of a soil 
(e.g, nitre) or drops down through a filter (c-g*? allfalifrom plant ashes) is 
as much a Tchshara as’ the “Juice of the sugarcane which trickles down the ciush- 
’fek rollers, at the riolaii^s which dropsy from raw sugar. However we may 

fe e41ftaliDly peculiar, and 'is not met vrfih 
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Ii(juid“lik3 lionej [molasses] eaa slowly trickle from it. If the 
sjrnp is boiled down to a solid liimp^ the product is guda. But 
in the country of Gaud a the people apply this name to matsgandi^^ 
Klianda is like sand grains and white, 8arlara is also called dtd 
[lit. ^ white Besides these five of the old writers^ Bliava- 
prakasa mentions two others^ viz. and Bitopxld, 

13. This work composed in the Punjal3 gives the Hindi names 

of the seven products, Thus u ehhov^j m-Msgandl is 

Mania rdv, khdnda h Midr, pirnkpa-ntah the same as gud-^arkam 
and sitopald misrl. Tlidnita the hslmdra guda of Charaka corre- 
sj)onds in characters to the ^ golden syrup ^ of the grocers^ giuja to 

concrete ^ or lump sugar, hhanda to muscovado, sarmra^ guda- 
or pmhpa-utd to soft sugar, and sihpold to candied 
sugar. It is to be noted that though the word, candy, is derived 
froxn the Arabic kand^ which is from Sanskrit hhanda^ the latter 
does not denote candied sugar. It is muscovado but oE larger 
crystals. 

14. It will be now easy to follow the classification adojoted 
by Charaka and other early writers. It is based on the stages of 
manufacture. Thus 

Evaporation of cane juice 

Complete ... ... guda 

f no solid separates.,. pkdmla 

some separates ... maisgandl 

solid se 2 :)arated k hand a 

„ purified ... ... iarhard 

Bhava-prakasa bases his classification on the characters of the 
products. This is practically useful to consumers, who do not 
care to know the manufacture, but are guided by the obvious 
characters. Thus 

Wholly licjuid ... ... ... pMnifd* 

Partly solid ••• t.t maUijmdl 

Tsoffc flow grade Ahantfd 

\ ■< higli grade ... Sarkara, 

1 (.higher grade,., fmhpasitd 

Ltard ... ... sito^ild 
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15. Indian writers not less o£ien than Europeans get con- 
founded in the use of the word ^uda. The reason is that tnis 
word whether pronounced or or in the vernaculars 
denote two different substances^ according to the country of their 
iiS8« The Sanskrit f^nda is the same as pida {d and I being iiiter-» 
changeable). The more usual Sanskrit form is gola^ ^ a hall ^ [of^ 

* globe ■’). "When the Aryans came to know ^lump sugar % which 
they found prepired and sold as balis;, they naturally ex- 
tended the meaning of their word^ goldy and applied it to the new 
article. In Marathi this is called gul and in Hindi gud. In the 
United Provinces the balls are often made very large, some- 
times weighingla maund. In Bihar (and also in the Punjab and 
Ganjam) it is sometimes prepared in the form of a slab, when it 
is known as eliahhi-g^Ml {ehakki means a mill-stone). In Orissa the 
sugar industry is limited and still in a primitive state. I have not 
seen in this province except what is imported either from 
Bihar or from Ganjam. In Bengal it is prepared in a very limited 
quantity, so limited indeed that many do not know it. It is 
known in "Western Bengal as hkira or lliira gud. In Calcutta 
it is sold under the name oibJieli.'^ Of all places in Bengal 
that I know of, bh rd or bheli is more largely prepared in 

* Tlie name Iheli is ax>pHed to it on aecomifc of its shape. The word is a 
eorruption of Sanskrit hheritx, kettle drtim. Thickened syrup is poured into top- 
shaped earthen vessels. The mass of sugar thus prepared goes hy the name of 
the vessel, just as nagari gud hy the name of the earthen vessel, ndgard, from 
Arabic naklcara, * a kettle drum'. 

It may as well he useful to give the origin of the vernacular names of the 
other: products. A th'ck syrup is ohtiined in two ways. If it he by partia \ 
evaporation of the cane juice, it is rdv in Hiudi, rdvd in Panjabi, jhold in Bengali 
and fdnig%idd in Oriya. 'i he word rdn) or rdisd is from Sanskrit drava^ liquid' 
and jhold from JaZa, * water', as fdni in Oriya. If the syrupy liquid is obtained 
as molasses dropped from a partly crystallized product, it is Mom in Hindi 
and Panjabi and sot in Bengali. Both the words arc from Sanskrit chguta 
" dropped', or chgoia 'trickling'. When the product is partly liquid and partly 
crystalline, it is lcha7i>da-rdi), though lchai(^ h often omitted in Hindi, and IcMr- 
mdi in Bengali. Kh<^ is the same as hhai^da, and means pieces, and mat ham 
#vKfd ^ honey.' Usually, however, this goes by the name of gud or gur in Bengal 
»n3 »’ wrong w el m I need not disensf the otjior nsm®#. 
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Northern Bengal, and in balls, again pointing this place as fche 
early seat of guda manufacture. 

The universal misuse of the name, in Bengal shows 

that it ceased long to prepare it and turned its attention to the 
next higher grade, viz. maUgandl of Sanskrit, and hhar rdv of 
Hindi, as the starting point. This is not wise economically, but 
shows the progress of the art towards refined sugar, 

16, We do not know how the ancients clarified their juice or 
refined their sugar. Very likely the method was much the 
same as obtains now in Bengal and elsewhere. As far as .my 
information goes, boiling juice is clarified by simply skimming 
off the scum which rises to the surface.* The sugar-boilers 
of Bengal, who are professional men , do sometimes add milk, but 
only on special occasions. They attach more importance to the rac 
of the sugarcane and to the factors of timely cutting and press- 
ing and of boiling the juice than to the addition of extraneous 
defecators. Yet the best gur of Bengal is as good as muscovado 
or even candy, though not white, 

17* The next processes adopted relate to the conversion of 
gur into inferior or superior grades of sugar. The names for these 

* Bir George Watt writes that the intifiilage of certain plants such as Hibiscus, 
Kydia, etc., is added to the boiling syrup with a view to bind up the iapuritics. 
1 have never »eea this in Bengal. Mr. S. M. Hadi in his Improvements in native 
methods of sugar manufacture (United Provinces Agri. bulletin No. 19, 1907) recoin 
naeiids the mucilage of Beula along with saju The botanical name of the plant ia 
not given. But as he recominonds Hih'scus Esculentus also, I take deula to possess 
a mucilage similar te that of the HihiscuP. If I am correct, I gravely doubt 
the utility of the mnoilage. It dissolves in boiling water, and also in water contain- 
ing an alkali like mji or soda. It being of the nature of gum does ngt coagulate 
on heating, and cannot inechanioa^ly hold entangled much of the albuminoid 
of the juice. The scum which rises ®n the addiHon of the mucilage is chiedjr 
derived from the latter, while a greater part remains behind in solution. The* 
result is practically an introduction of undesirable organic matters. 1 hope some- 
one will estimate the proportion, and investigate the keeping quality of the rah 
80 prepared with the mucilage and saju As fir as I oia see it is the soda of the 
mji that is effective, fii’st, neutralizing the acid of the juice, and, second, removing 
the colour to some extent. The use of saji ot soda must, however, be limited, 
or the rab loses its keeping quality. It is well known thayuineral matters added 
,ta a sugar solution favours fermeijtaitoiD. 
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somewliat vary in different provinces. In Western Bengal ' 
(Biirdwaii Division) the inferior grade is inown as dafna and the 
superior as bJmm, For the first the iinerTstalHzable molasses 
of IS drained away, and the solid left behind is placed in a 
bashet and covered with a kyer of the aquatic weed Vallisiieria 
(and sometimes Charo) The plant evaporates^ and the vapour 
washes away the adhering molasses to a dt-pth of one or two 
inches. The waslied layer of the g^r is scraped away and 
fresh weed laid on. The process is repeated niitil the whole 
quantity has been washed with vapour. It is next pounded 
and exposed to the siin for drying and bleaching. It is now 
a yellowdsh powder, and is known as dalua^ or ilolo.^ The method 
though tedious is certainly ingenious and efficient. 

IS, Dahid is sokl to eonfeetioners, or refined into whiter 
sugar by them not only for their use in sweets but also for 
consumers. The reiining process consists in dissolving the dalnd 
in water in aloiliog pan. The scum which rises is skimmed 
off. Cows milk, of course fresh, dilutei witli 'water is next 
sprinkled on the edge of the boiling syrup. Its albumen coa- 
gulating by the heat encloses and t arries Avith it niiicli of the 
suspended impurities. The process is continued until scum 
ceases to appear. In the absence of milk the water of eoeoaniit 

^ It is so caUedbeeaasie it rcseatbles alump of rartb when pressed (from Bkfc. 
dala). It has long been a question whether the w'cetls have any bleachirg property or 
whether their action is purely mechaiiical. It is to be reineinheTed that the wu'fds 
' are not submerged under water and exposed to the sun, so that they miglit give 
of! oxygen. I h«y are left to dry (on ^ur) in the shade. In these conditions I have 
faded to detect either ozone or hydr jgca pcroxule. Traces of the latter may be de- 
tected by means of a dilute solution of tannin and ferrt us sulphate. But mere 
traces cannot be of much use in bleac hing. On the other hand» I imitated the 
vashiDg action of the w^eed and found no difterence in the result. I took gur 
in a large funnel and placed some glass rods about an inch above the surface of 
the^ttr. A piece of filter paper was laid on the rods and kept moist by means 
of a strand of cotton with its end dipped in a jar of water. I believe a similar 
S^rrangemeDt may be ttscfully made to prepare dahia. Of the two weeds, Cbara 
■ dries up somewhat more quickly than Vallisneria, and this may be one of tbe 
reasons for preferring the latter. In some parts of Orissa and also of Bombay 
- from ponds k laid en with the same object. In the sugar faefconea o| 
West' was In vogne ■nnfeil recently. 



is used with the same result, Cocoanut is not plentiful 
every where; and probably the people living near the sea-coast 
where it is a common article of food first discovered that its water 
coagulates like milk. On thickening; the syrup is allowed to 
crystallize. The crystals as usually formed are small; but light- 
er in colour than (hlud* The sugar is known as bhurd in Ben- 
gali BPdi.pushpa'-sitd in Sanskrit; the highest grade of sugar of 
ancient times, 

19. Knowing how slowly India moves in the matter of 
its industries there is hardly any reason to suppose that the pro- 
ducts now manufactured differed from those of ancient times. 
I analysed samples; and the results are given below. 

(1) Vhd'iiita (true rdh or idv of Hindi ^w^jhold of Ben- 
gali), It is prepared for immediate consumption. The best quality 
possesses the colour and consistency of honey, a pleasant flavour; 
and sweet taste. The composition varies according to the qua- 
lity of the juice and degree of concentration; which; according to 
Charaka, might range from one-fourth to one-half the volume of 
the juice and probably the sugar content was from 40 to 50% . 

(2) Guda yud of Hindi, gul of Marathi and hheli of 
Hindi; Bengali and Orija ). Seeing how it was misunderstood 
in Bengal and even by Hindu physicians; I procured samples 
from various places. All were straw-coloured; somewhat plastic 
and hygroscopic; and possessed the peculiar smell of raw sugar. 

(<:?) Blieli from Arambagh; Hugli. It looked cleaner. No 
crystals could be seen with the naked eye. A few could be 


’*'It is so called, because it resembles fine dust, Sausbrit dhtdif ^dust/ The name 
fushpa-sitd signifies sugar as light; as flower and of pale colour It was bnown 
in Bengali as padma^eMni until lately, I derive the word, Chini, the common 
name for all grades of sugar, not from China, China, nor from the grains of 
China grass ^millet% hut from Persian shirini, corrujoted into sinni^ It is the 
offering of sugar to the comparatively modern deity, Satya-pir, an emblem of 
the amalgamation of Hindu Narayana with Mahomedan Pir, saint^. Sugar- 
candy is sitopald in Sanscrit, since it resembles gravel. It is misr% in tne 
vernaculars, from Persian Misr and Sanskrit Mi^ra, ‘Pgypt’, Charaka mentions 
'sitopald,h\xt not in its proper place. I do not meet with it in Suiruta, 
Probably it was a rare article at the time, , " 
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seen tlader a ' microsaopa 
Ca»e sugar ■ 

IiiTort s!3g.ir " ■ . 

Other organic ' 

' Asli ' ■ ... 

Water ' ! 


ICO-0 

(The ‘’other organic’ was found hr difference.) 

(5) Sample procured from Calcutta, best qu illty, said to have 
been imported from Sabaranpur. It contained a large number 

of small crystals. 

Cane sagar ... 79‘a 

Invert sugar ... 

(c) Sample from the Cuttack bazar, said to have been obtained 

fi-om Ganjam. 

Cane sugar ».* C2* 

Invert sugar *»« 18* 

((f) Sample from tlie Cuttack bazar^ said to have boen im- 
ported from Gaya, It contained minute crystals. 

Cane sugar ... 67*B 

Invert sugar ,.,22*2 

\e) Samide from the Cuttack bazar^ said to have been im- 
ported from Gaya. It was not clean, and contained bits of 
megass, straw, and sand. 

Cane sugar ... 65* 

Invert sugar 2i* 

Other organic ... 0‘4 

Sand ... 0*4 

Ab)x ... ' 2 2 

Water ... 


loyo 

The proportion of invert sugar is strikingly variable owing 
to many factors, such as the quality of juice, delay in boiling, 
resence of impurities, duration of boiling, etc. 

(3) Matsyan4i' [Mdr-^rab of Umted Provinces, ffur of Bengal 
Orissa). 

((j) Sample from the Cuttack Government Parm, It 
pf^red from mungo cane recently tried in the Farm. 
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Fresb juice was limed and tlien boiled in a shallow evaporating 
pan of iron. Tbe gur was straw-'ColoUredj but the crystals ratlier 
small. It bad 


Cane sugar 

76*3 

Invert sugar 

7*2 

Other organic ... 

1’2 

Ash 

1*8 

Water ... 

13*0 


100*0 


[b) Sami)le from tbe Cuttack bazar, declared to be of tbe 
best q^uality of Orissa. But even tbe best are of dark colour, 
tbougb tbe crystals are large. Tbe sample contained 


Cane sugar 

65*3 

Invert sngar 

13-9 

Other organic ... 

1*4 

Ash 

0*4 

Water 

19*7 


100*0 


(4) KkaniOf {khar of Hindi and Bengali, kanda of Orlya). 
It is drier and purer than gur. It is prepared either directly, or 
from the best quality of gur by draining av;ay tbe molasses, 
or by repeating tbe process of crystallization and removing tbe 
molasses, if tbe gur is of inferior quality. Tbe people of Orissa 
prefer kanda to all other products including white sugar and 
candy, as it is regarded to be most clean. Hence it is always 
available in tbe bazars. The sample examined showed 
Cane sugar ... 88*4 

Invert sugar ... 9*5 

Other organic **• O'l 

Ash ... 0 8 

Water 1*3 

100*0 

Except in water it was as good as the best gur of West 
Bengal, but darker. Compared with this kauda^ a sample from 
Jessore prepared from date palm juice was found decidedly 
superior, Tbe colour was dark brown but the crystals were 
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larger* ETirlenflj it was froBi the best sample of date palm §uf\ 
If liad 

Ctnr> snytr «•. ■ ■ . 97* . 
liiVf'rt Hiear . 2-4" ■ 

(5) §iirhim lias \mome a generic name for all kiiick of sugar. 
Probaidy flafud wm th* $ u d ri (jf: Sanskrits It is not 
sold in tlic ioeal liazar* 1 jn‘e|>ared scmie from good ffur in the 
way deserilied before. It rfmwed 

Cftiir wsgrar ... 97 * 

lowtfiUgAr ... 1‘ 

(6) Pmkpa-iiM (padmu^eh^H/^ pkd-fliHi and diunt o£ 
Bengal)* I bcdieve what is sold as Ldiheklni (the efilni of 
Benares) represents pu^kpn^did of old* A sample from the local 


bazar was exaiBiiied. 

It was 

It gave 



Caac Rtigat 

... 

09* 

: Invert fifigar 

*«« 

0*3 

» ' ,Asli 

... 

0*2 

Whaler 

... 

0*5 



100*0 


(f) SiU-pmla or rntBri from West Bengal and prepared from 
dalm. It was brown and showed 

Ciiiicsagar ... 99* 

Im'ert sugar Q'B:-- 

Ash -0*2- ■ ■ . '' 

Water ... D'S ' ■ 


KaBhclmi is tlins pnror than eoiintry candy* 

£0. Sulmta tells ns that refined pda when aged is most 
wholesome I suppose by ^ Avholesome he nndersiands ^ easy 
of digestion \ I eouM not test this^ because I could not procure 
pure Le. pure and w^ait a year. as understood 

in Sanskrit is almost unknown in Bengal and Orissa^ yet the 
,phyfieians have to prescribe it to their patients. They 
fire therefore obliged to age pur for the purpose. Unfortunately 
not the of Sanskrit medicine^ Wealthy 
apd^distribntion to the poor* 
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I —a . sample . wealfty o* “f 

piire and dark-coloured of Ouss . nnniTed a slkMly 

L it had been darker, soft as «.ud, J iZ 

bitter and sour taste. The crystals were ^ ^ 

^as at one place a growth of mould fungus. The sample 

contained*— 

Cane sugar 
Invert sugar 
Other organic 
Ash 
Water 

There had been an increase in the proportion of invert sugar 

There tiaa ^ ^ easv to understand. The greater 

and other organic , a tact easy w ““ 

L proportion 0 « impnrltio. and water ie la a sample, wbotlor 
Tp*. tL l.rge‘r is *. iaoreae.. HW, e.-- 

Loe age fro.l. ,.r b, e.pQrtrae to tte e.a or a ..eb. ^ 8 oa^ 

lioht together with mereaeeatemperatare probably ha.tone 

conversion of cane sugar into invert sugar. 

SI It will be oat ot pUoe to deecrib. the aeee and properl.e 

0. tbe'bX x:z “X 

India Hindu pliysicians appear to have made th . . , 

tb X; of tlL. which did the worlt of moder. clermoa 
Xie Aa iaetaao. « fo^d in eetim.t.ng came sugar rn 
“* Bar arrd c«.i. Su irat. s.ys that of these jbesg^s 

rx,rwX:*;;f;r„f.trr.:a l . l . .. -a 

.ci s 

action on the digesti\e organs^ vi aetermining the properties of a 

BiolecaUr ^ means of delecting, far less estimat- 

body IS well recognize . ...v,., .41,8 state’. It is interesting to note that 

ing, wtat may be bro y esci. philosophy, lays emphasis not 

PatanjalbanancientpropounderoftbeHmauTo^pi ^ 

on characters and tests only, but aiSo on the state 
examination. 
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sweeter than the first, and the third than the second ; that is to 
saj the degree of sweetness varies with the proportion of cane 
sugar as we have found above.* 

Susruta eniimerates twelve races or varieties of ’cane, while 
Charaka only two-. They diff erred both in time and place. 
The twelve races were the following : — paiindraka, blurnka, 
vani^aka, lataporaka, kantara^ tapasa^ kastha, s6chi- patraka, nai- 
pala^ dirgha-patraka, nila-poraka and kosakara. Of these Charaka 
had foundrala and vamsaka (6). It will be hazardous to 
trace from mere names the races now cultivated. But the simi- 
larity with some of the vernacular names is very striking. There 
no doubt about pamdid or paundd. t Possibly the spdmdrd 
of Western Bengal and dhalsundar of Dacca are sub-races of the 
same, famsaka is represented hy va^nii of Poona j IMnika by 
Ihuri of Surat (and possibly IJiurli of Dumraon) ; kdntdra by 
Jcdnidri of Orissa and Bihar and gdnddri or gdnden of Dacca 
and United Provinces; Jcd^Iitha by kdtjid of Lahore and probably 
hj Mari oi Burdwan and Orissa; and koiakdra by kuiair of 
Dacca and ka^vdr of Lucknow. It is difficult to trace the other 
names. denotes a race from Nepal, tdpasa a wild or 

hardy race, zdelii-pairaka having long linear leaves ending in an 
acute point, and dlrgda-patraka very long leaves. Taking poraha 
as a corruption of Sanskrit parva^ ^an internode ^ sataporaka 
denotes a race 'with very short internodes and nllaporakOf with 
blue or purple internodes. The last might have been the ancestor 

# I believe very fevr have thought of estimating quality by taste, liere is the 

result o£ a trial. A 25 per cent, solution (sherhei) of each of the following was 

prepared and given to three gentlemen to taste. They 'were unanimous in classify- 
ing them into four grades according to the degree of sweetoess as follows : — 

"White sugar aud candy (foreign imported article) ... 1st class 

Palm candy and cane candy ... 2nd „ 

Bengal and Cuttack ... ... Srd » 

Ganjam hMi ... ,,, 4tli ,, 

The market prices also varied accordingly, except of Cuttack handa on account of 
the greater preference shovrn to this in Orissa. Bheli was the cheapest. 

f Mr, Hadi was entirely mistaken in regarding the pm^a canes as foreign. 
Probably he was equally mistaken in accepting the eMn canes as indigenous. Vid^ 
"W^Ws Cpm. J^rod, India, page 9E6. 
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of tlie modern Mfld or IcdjU of Bengal and Orissa. Susruta 
classified the twelve races thus : — pamdt aka and hhlrnha yield 
more sugar ; vamsaka is similar in yield hnt gives more invert 
sugar [kshdra) j next to this are the iata'-potaka ^ Jcdntdra^ tdpma 
and kdsJitJid> Suchipatra^ nllapora^ mipalaimH Mrghapafra idLto 
slightly astringent in taste [on account of tannin ?] . The yield 
of cane sugar is also large from kos^aidra. The canes are sweetest 
at the lower portion and less sweet at the middle. The juice of 
the top portion and of nodes contains more ash. There were 
other varieties which were either not known to Susruta or Began 
to be cultivated later. For instance, Amarko&ha mentions 
pundra and and says that there are others. Kshlrasvami 

names some of these. As to the soil considered suitable for 
cane we have faint indications in such words as ihhu-mail 
and ik^hidd} the names of two rivers. Probably the silt deposit 
of the rivers was productive of good cane. The word ik^hu^ 
vdtikd shows that the fields of sugarcane used to be fenced round 
as now. The machine for crushing the cane was called ihhn~ 
^antra or ikslm-pulaka. 

23. In concluding this brief account of sugar industry, I 
wish to repeat that M agadha and Gaur, i.e. Bihar and Northern 
Bengal, used to produce some of the best canes in ancient times. 
The suitability of the soil and climate of Northern Bengal has 
recently been proved by the successful cultivation of thick canes 
in Assam, which once formed a part of Northern Bengal. Dr. 
Barber, the Government sugarcane expert, is of opinion that 
the varieties in the great sugarcane areas of the north of 
India are among the poorest in the world^^ {Agri. in India. J, 
Mackenna). Yet of the 25 lakhs of acres of land under sugarcane 
in 14 lakhs' were in the United Provinces and 4: lakhs 

in the Punjab 1 This means that sugarcane is for the most part 
cultivated in those tracts of which the climate is not suitable. 

* I tested this by taking tbe local Sugar, proportion in inter nodes and 

nodes varies as 8 : 7 and asb as 3 j 4. That the nodes contain less sugar is easily 
found by chewing. I have no personal knowledge of most of tbe canes, and 
am indebted for the vernacular names to MolHson^s and Mukerji*s Indian 
Agrioulture. 
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Tbis is ecoBomieally unsoBai Let the Punjab and United 
Provinces grow those crops for which the climate is favourable^ 
such as wheats and Bihar*, Bengal and Assam sugarcane. The 
other point to which I wish todra%v the attention of the cultiva- 
tors of cane is that it is not economical to convert the Juice into 
ffur for home coiisiirup.tiom The manufacture of gur requires 
better knowledge of the art than that of the ffud of Hindus- 
tan. Every qoalitj of eane Juice, is not suitable for but is 
BofoTikeli^ The latter- keeps well long, and is easily packed 
and transported- A country -which cannot produce ordinary 
Ueli sufficient for its own consumption should not, in my 
opinion, turn a part into high grade sugar* occasioning waste for 
which there is not much use at present. 

24. There are two other kinds of sugar mentioned in Sans- 
krit medical works. One is ^ honey sugar ^ {madkn iarhara). 
“When fresh honey is kept a few days, a deposit takes place. 
This consisting of small crystals is known as honey sugar 
(glucose). 

25. Both Charaka and Susnita have described a second sugar, 

called yavam iariafa. It is said to be astringent, sweet and 
bitter, and obtained from the yavdsa tree. Amara-kosha thus 
describes the tree : It is gregarious, affecting dry and sandy 

barren lands. It is thorny, and its roots are very long. It 
is common near the western sea (Bombay coast). It exudes 
a Juice/^ The jjlant has been thus correctly identified with 
Alhagi mauronim of botanists. Roxburgh called it Hedysarum 
alhagi and wrote that in the neighbourhood of Candahar and 
Mirut and the bank of Chilchuk, manna is said to be procured 
from it. This substance exudes from, the plant after spring 
rains and is gathered by merely shaking it off/^* 

* Tbe Ufce Dr. B. 0. Butt wrote that ** there is no mention m Sanskrit of 
any saccharine cxtidation or jai^nna obtaioci! from this plant (Met, Med. of 
Sindits)P The remark: has been repeated m the Medicinal Mants of India tQ'- 
cently published fropi Pacini Allahabad. Byidently the learned atithors 

to the.pknb ^nd the significance rf the 
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26. Snsmta^ and not Cliaraka^ has described a phanita oy: rad 
of the Mahua flower. The tree (Bassia latifolia) bears Sanskrit 
names^ all referring to its lioiiey-like sweet flower. A week 
after collection its flower gave 


(1) Water ^ 

Soluble in water 
Insoluble 


24*5 

66-7 

8*7 

99*9 


(2) Water ... 22-24 

Cane sngar . . , 10-^2 

Invert sngar 40-45 

Other soluble organic 20-21 

Cellulose . . . 4-5 

Ash ... 3-3*5 


The proportion of invert sugar being nearly four times as 
much as cane sugar^ the latter cannot be easily separated. No 
^krl:aray sugar^ is therefore mentioned. The symp is sweety but 
tastes slightly astringent. The corolla contains tannin. Pro- 
bably the syrup used to be prepared by pounding the flower and 
boiling it in water. The syrup thus prepared contains much 
undesirable organic impurities. The best way is to diffuse out 
the sugar in cold water in a battery of vessels. 

27. I have finished the account of sugar as found in ancient 
Sanskrit works. It is remarkable that no mention of palm 
sugar is found. Chanakya while describing alcoholic bever- 
ages does notevenhint toddy/). Yet Ktesias; the Greek 

historian of the time of Chanakya^ is said to have tasted and 
liked it. {India and the Western World* fiawlinson). Probably 
very little sugar^ if any at all^ used to be prepared at he time* 
At any rate it was unknown in Northern India^ including 
Bengal. 

The palmyra palm (Borassus) is called idla in Sanskrit and 
tdl in the vernaculars. The sap of the tree should therefore be 
known as But this I is pronounced as d, rather r in Madras^ 
'whence the name tddl. From this history of tbe word we 
gather that the palmyra palm was the first to undergo bleeding, 
and that the knowledge originated in the Deccan. It was 
subsequently applied to the date palm, to which the use of the 
word td4l was extended. 

The date palm sugar industry of Bengal appears to be com- 
paratively recent. Orissa has not yat tasted the gur or sugar, at least 
knowing its source. The orthodox Hindus have a dread for the 
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tree itself, siuce it is known to yield an intoxicating drink, and 
I know tkat in an entire pargana in tlic District of Hugli 
tapping a date tree was regarded nr, til vtiy recently as rinful. 
There is no reference to tafjl, not to speak of palm sugar, in any 
old Bengali work, though the words, wadi/a, ‘wine', and svra, 
‘ spirit are found. Probably the art of tapping palms originat- 
ing in the Deccan spread int o Bengal through low class Hindus 
who subsequentlv became converts to Islam. Even now the art is 
practised by a class of Mahomedans in Bengal, though the preju- 
dice among Hindus against the ope rat on is fast disappearing. 
The sap of the palms being associated with an alcoholic drink 
is as much shunned by true Mah'mcdars as by Hindus, It is, 
however, curious to obeeiVi that most of the Hindus of the 
present day do mt feel st Tuple in taking date palm gur, ‘cooked’ 
by MahoBuedans. 



Vllt— Heligioa of the 

,■ By Sarat Cliaiidra Roy, M.A. 

I. — Make's Relatio^t xo tee SniuT-Woum 

To tlie Birhor eyeryiliiiig abovo^ bolow, or around him is 
Mimated by a spirit or soul. Although the spirit residing in a 
large number of things are almost dormant or at any rate impo- 
tent or iiinOGuous, the residue that still remain as active spirits 
with varying degrees of power are not inconsiderable in number. 
Besides the spirits of their numerous native hills; forests and 
streams, there are the ever-increasing siDirits of dead human 
beings, all seeking food and nourishment. The Birhor in h:s 
absorbing quest for food and his unremitting efforts to preserve 
life and health is not iinofton waylahl and baSed by some spirit 
or other hungering on his part for sustenance. Some of the more 
powerful spirits are said to regard tigers and bears as their %mbs^ 
and men as their ^ peacocks h The deer is called by the Birhor 
^ the goat of the gods % and when the Birhor slays a deer, he 
offers a hit of its hair or skin to the gods of the forest to avert their 
displeasure. Thus the Birhor ever walks through life with a 
sense of mysterious sacredness almost approaching awe in the 
presence of the higher spirits, powerful for good or evil, whom he 
seeks to propitiate with periodical sacrifices and offerings, and in 
a spirit of cautious and vigilant fear of the lesser spirits whom 
he seeks to avert, repel, or coiitroh When these lesser spirits, 
however, are not amenable to control but cause failure in the 
chase or sickness to man, they have to be appeased by sacrifices 
or promises of sacrifices ,* and even the higher spirits either when 
there is a delay in the supply of their periodical sacrifices or 
when they are tempted by some mischievois spirit or spirit- 
dealer to taste blood before the appointed time of sacrifice, seek 
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to satisfy their prematm-e cra%ang for food and drink by causing 
sickness' and death to man. Thus, for the Bhhor, the world is 
a vast ‘sacred' arena where men and spirits are conlinually 
engaged in a silent struggle each for his own hand. And, over 
it all, sits apart the great God Singhbngi, generally an. uncon- 
cerned speetator—the ‘ Sakhi or witness, as the Eirhor aptly 
characterizes Him— of the doings of men and spirits, their strug- 
gles and strivings to secure food and sustain and strengthen 

It is only a few favoured persons, more sensitive than others, 
■who in a state of self-induced trance can enter into direct commu- 
nion with the spirit-world, know the wishes and demands of 
particular gods or spirits and assist in bringing about a mutual 
understanding between man and the gods and spirits and in putting 
fellow-men on friendly or rather working relations with them. 
The average man cau hope to enter into some sort of direct rela- 
tion with the spirit-world only when bis physical body is asleep, 
hut with the return of the soul to the body almost all recollection 
of the soul's dream exi»riences of the spirit world is lost and no 
direct consciousness of that world is retained. 

II. — Deities AKB Sri KITS. 

TbeBirbor recognizes a clear distinction between personal 
gods or spirits who may have to be propitiated with prayers and 
sacridees and impersonal spirits or powers which may be controlled, 
averted or repelled by spells, threats and other methods of magic. 
Of personal spirits some receive regular sacrifices, and others are 
not ordinarily heeded unless they cause repeated obstruction to 
the chase or to the collection of honey, or cause repeated misfor- 
tune in health, and refused to be bribed away or placated by a 
casual sacrifice so that they have finally to be conciliated by being 
included among the Manita-IMU to whom sacrifices at regular 
intervals must be made. This is how the Birhors and particularly 
the migratory section of them who move ahoat in strange 
jangles and hills infested by strange spirits, continually ipake 
ad^itioi^ familjr-J/i uH, 
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AnthropomorpHc ideas, tliough not yet fully develoi}ed3 are 
in tlie making. Tlie Gfa-hongaz are believed to have each a 
particular species of animal for liis vtjliiclei Men of the clan 
sometimes have dreams of their Ora-bongas coming from the 
direction of their native hills riding their favourite animals. One 
class of spirits are represented as armed men and another as men 
wearing beards; The spirits are generally divided into males and 
females. Besides the ancestor-spirits, some other spirits are 
apparently deified men, as such names of spirits as Ban Singh^ 
Diilal Singh, and a few others show. 

The personification of a hill-spirit is illustrated by the 
following myth with regard to one of the Birhor spirits. The 
natural features of the hills apparently suggested this 
anthropomorphic interpretation. The spirit Lugu Pahar (spirit 
of the Lugu Hill) gave his daughter in marriage to the 
spirit now known as Ranga-Buru (the spirit of the Ranga 
Hill). One day the son-in-law seeing a tiger domesticated 
by his father-in-law, told Lugu Pahar, Kindly lend me 
your dog (tiger) for a time. There are many pea-fowls (men) 
in our part of the country. I shall send back your dog after it 
has devoured the pea-fowls The father-in-law acceded to the 
request and he took the tiger home. When he set the t-ger 
on half a dozen men who were cutting wood in a jungle to make 
ploughs with, ihe wood -cutters struck the tiger to death with 
their axes. As the tiger was long in returning to him^ Lugu-Pahar 
himself went to his sondn-Iaw^s place to bring his ^dog^ 
back. His son-in-law with his old father had in the meanwhile 
left home for purposes of trade — the father to sell ^ sheeps 
(that is, bf ars which are the ^ sheep ^ of spirits) and the son to 
trade in clothes. They stopped by the side of another hill where 
they laid out their clothes one above another. When Ziigu Pd^df 
came to his son-In-law^s place on a hill and learnt that his son- 
in Jaw and the latter^s father were both away from home, he 
questioned his own daughter about the whereabouts of his 
^ dog ^ The daughter related what had happened to the animal 
and added that her husband and father-in-law meant to buy 
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a new *^cIog ' for Hm. , with tie profits of trade* At tMs 
FilMr was so furiously angry-tbat lie set* fire to ilie bill wliielj. 
became red and it has been . since Imown as Bdaga-lTiru^ Seeing 
tlie bill on iire^ tie son4n4aw' and bis father ran to the spotj 
leaving tlieir slock of elothes in' pi.les and these turned into 
a Jugged hill iiow^ known as' Kapar-gadi^ Hill^ and the bears 
which had been deft' on ■another rock {toH-gri) still haunt 
the now Imoura as'hBhal-toi-igri^ (Bock of Bears). Two 
gods named Anaul "Smgh -and ■ Stimiai Sing?^^ said to be 
the sons of periodieaily receive the sacrifice of a red 

goat from the men of the Liidaniba elan who also offer one red 
goat to Lugu Paliar hiniscdf. Althougli men arc not said to be 
ever niarrieci to spirits^ when a inan dreams of having soxiial 
iiterccnrse with liis wife or other woman or has nocturnal pol- 
1 at ion, it is believed that he had sexual intercourse in sleep with 
one of the Sat-Bahini spirits (the ^ seven sisters^) — a class of 
nainre beings or elemental spirits of streams and pools. 

The main deities of the Birhors besides Singlsonga, the Creator, 
and Devi Mai would appear to be hilhspiriis and ancestor-spirits. 
A fenv boast-gods such as Bagh-bir (tiger-god), Hundar-bir 
(wolf-god), Bir-Banh6 (orang-outang- god), Bfindar-bir (monkey- 
god) and Ilahiman-bir (Baboon-god) are also propitiated. Al- 
thougii certain trees are believed to be the abode of spirits, tree- 
worship, as a cult, is unknowm. The festival of tlm Karam [Nau.- 
clea parvifoHa) tree .and the Jilia tree appear to have been 
adopled hj some of the settled groups froM their neighbours. 

The Birhor regards the spirits as his ecpials who possess or 
have acquired a certain saiietity or rather ^ saeredness and 
superior power, but are inclined to be friendh" if kept in good 
humour and supplied with food and shelter in due time. Sjjirits 
are anxious to have an ^asthan-’or seat where food and drink 
may be regularly provided to them by men. And it is to ensure 
this that they sometimes bring, death and disease to men. Before 
a migratory (XJthlu) group of Birhors leave their encampment 
: in one Jungle and stait for another Jungle, the bamboo-tube eon- 

used at the'sacilfioes is placed in a 
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tiny bamboo box called honga-peti which is carried in a basket 
hdnga-JiJianclii. - The Ora-Bongas, are believed to remain 
iii the spirit“box with this rice. The other deities of the com- 
munity are supposed to be accommodated In the spirit-basket 
during the journey. The wooden pegs^ stones or lumps of clay 
that represented the different spirits at the now abandoned spirit- 
seats are upturned and the spirits are all told^ ^^Come along. 
We are going to such and such a jungle/'^ and the spirits, it is 
said, readily troop into the spirit-basket with which a man called 
Boaga-gogoni (god-carrier) walks away a short distance in 
advance of the party. 

Mahadeo (generally worshipped only by certain families, or 
individuals), Singbonga., and the Mother goddesses Devi Mai, 
Burhi Mai, and Kali Mai, are, however, deities who are 
saperior to man, and stand as a class apart. They are the gods 
proper, and the rest are spirits and hhUts, Among spirits, 
the Buru-Boagas, or ancestral hlU-spiiits, and the Haprom, 
or ancestor-spirits, rank highest. The rest are hliMs of whom 
Ghdndi is a general spirit, sacrificed to by the whole tribe. 

The different deities and spirits recognized by the Birhors 
may he classified as follows ; — 

{i) General or Tribal Gode and Spirits* 

(1) The Supreme God or Smgbongd* — At the head of the 
Blrhor spirits anl deities stand? this gre it over-god who ordina- 
rily takes no active interest in human affairs. He does not 
cause any harm to mm and may occasionally protect him from 
evil. He is recognized as the crealo of the world, \\hile go- 
ing out to hunt or to collect honey the Birhor sometimes invokes 
him to procure him game or honey, as the case may be. 
A Birhdr naively explained to me the cause of such invocation by 
saying, '' It is for the belly (hunger) that we tell Singbonga, 

^ To-day we are going to hunt : do give ns game.^ Since Sing- 
bonga created us He mmt provide us with food.*"^ Some Birhors 
in explaining to me the characteristics of Singbonga described 
him as the ' Sakhi " or witness of what men and spirits do. He is 
spoken of as identical with the Sun, hut not the material part 
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of tlie givat liimiiiarj* Tm Hindu name ^ Bhigabatt is also 
app!i.;d to him. Tiiere is Jiirt thi glimmering of an ideatliat He 
L- a jiionil Gud w!v> pinishes wrong-doing. T«> a¥erfc particular 
(lim:rxr:'j a vrliite goat or a while nnvl k offered to Him by the 
head 4>f a family wiili liis face to the east White probably 
sviiiliolixes tallier purity or the wliito rays of the Sun. 

(2) The iBother-gothlessf'S Devi ^lai and Burh! Mai are^ 
niilike inteiistdy interested in inaip and if properly 

servecb hi-ings him ludc in healthy, progeny and food. 

(:]} Ckiiifii anti §iker ieiim.~'Nexr every Birhor 

imt'fa a piece of rock under s'>raa tree is fixed upen as the seat of 
the hunting God Chandi and his associates. Before under- 
taking ti liTiu’ing expcliiion^ the nets, sticks, and axes which the 
hunters carry with them are arranged under the tree and the 
Nay cl offers sacrifices t') Chandi to ensure success in the hunt. 
Bandar Bit and ilaluniln Bir are believed to bring success in 
catelniig monkeys. 

(4) ildha^l Ckdati. — This is a female deity who is said to 
be the wife of the spirit Lugu Paliar (named after a hill of that 
name in the Hazaribagh district). On the occasion of the 
Tiihattihi ceremony of a new-born babe in a Birhdr family the 
sacrifice of a black fowl is made to this deity by the Naya on the 
open space in front of the kit mid or hut of the family, and a 
similar offering is made on tlie occasion of a marriage in a family. 
Originally, it would seem, this ivas a hill-deity since anthropomor- 
phized and was probably the Ord-bongd of some formerly predo- 
minant elan. Now she is regarded as merely a powerful spirit to 
whom sacrifices have to be offered at the tlimm or spirit-seats to 
prevent harm to the community. 

{ii) Clan Gods. 

(1) Bm-ubongdB or These are the spirits of the 

different hills reputed to have formed the original homes of the 
different Birhor ' clans* They are generally identified with the 
hills themselves. In fact, it is only the JaghI or settled Birhors 
who call them (house) hongm^ the Uthlu (migratory) Bir- 
hdrs csdl these spirits the ^ilV) idngds. They are believed 
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to be tlie ^ maliks or rmasters (dispensers) of sickness. Some 
of t!i8 Bara Boii^’as are credited with certain powers over nature, 
such as caaBing andstopping rain and storm. Each Ora-bonga 
has its peculiar sacrifices which the head of the elan in every tdndd 
offers annuilly in Aghan, Pus, Magh or Asarh. When a man of 
any yfyifra dreams of his Ora-bonga coming riding the animal 
which is his reputed vehicle; some misfortune to the village is 
apprehended; and a special or sacrifice is offered. 

(:3) LardnhiH Bhuis . — Each Birhor elan has a particular 
Lardnkid Bind ^ (fighting spirit) with whose help in ancient times 
the forefathers of the clan fought against other clans. They 
u^ed to be invoked and sacrifices offered to them before members 
of the clans started on a fighting expedition. As such expedi- 
tions are unknown in modern times, it is only when the ZardnMa 
hh'ut of a clan appears in a dream to members of the clan that 
sacrifices are offered to it, as it is believed that the spirit 
is hungry and will cause mischief if no food is provided. The 
shape in which the LardnJcid hJmt appears in dreams is that of 
a mai armeJ for battle. Among such bhuts are Chatrdmd of 
the Bliuiya clan, MlhcU of the Murum clan and Murhdtti of 
the Andi clan. 

(3) Mdnitd [acciinred) sjnrits of the clans . — Some of the 
clans have a few J/ <5 or acquired spirits which are provided 
with seals either in a small leaf-hut called hdnga-oTd^^ ^ spirit- 
hut, or in a special tlidM or spirit seat of the family as distin- 
giiislied from the common ijamd) tJiddn of the tdndd. The way 
in which such ^ gods ^ appear to have been ' acquired ^ is this • 
When a clan=group in the past repeatedly met with some misfor- 
tune or other such as obstruction in their hunting or honey-gather- 
ing expeditions or sickness and death, a mdti was consulted and 
some particular spirit was declared to be responsible for the trouble 
If in spite of offerings of fowl, pig or other sacrifice, there was 
a recurrence of the trouble and the spirit refused to abstain from 
its mischievous tricks unless provided with a seat and regular 

1 The term * bhut ^ is applied by the Chota Kagpup aboriginal indiscriminately 
to gbosts and deities- 
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periodical sacrifices^ such a seat was provided and regular 
sacrifices promised. As uow-a-Jays the food-groupj are 
not solely elan-groups but mixed groups consisting o£ persons 
of different elans, such mafiita spirits ai*e accpiired by the food- 
group or tdhdd as a whole and are known as Sd^gi-lkuls or 
group-gods. Such clan-gods of the Mdnitd type as members 
of any clan have inherited from their forefathers were carried by 



them to the food-group or tdiuld of which they now form part, 
and given seats at a thdm or spirit-seat selected by the family 
by the side of the encampment or settlement. A lump of clay 
or a stone or a small wooden peg Is placed there as the symbol 
of the god. The tdn(ld^ as a whole, feels as much interested in 
keeping these spirits in good humour and avert any mischief 
from them as the clan or family to which they particularly be- 
long. Consequently as clan-gods they receive, from the head of 
the particular clan in the tdndd^ each the sti]>ulated sacrifices at 
the appointed season; and as Sdugi^bJi-uts or group-gods they jointly 
•receive with other group-gods some common sacrifices to share 
amongst themselves. Among such 'MmUii clan-gods may be 
mentioned Bvr-Bdnhe^ Ana-nd Hugh, ChhunMt Singh^ 

Ban Singly Biildl Singly Lugu T?ahm\ Mcii ov 3Iakdm(l//a, Btndd- 
beti, BagTi’Uf, Ilnnclardnr Mahadeo and innumerable others. In 
the spirit-basket of a family of the Ludumba clan I saw a pair 
of small iron-chains which were said to represent Mahadeo 
which was the Mdnitd clan-god of the family. Beside the 
door of the leaf hut belonging to a family of that clan in the 
sam:s ianda I saw suspended on the outer wall a winnowing 
basket which, I was told, rej)resented a Manila clan-god named 
Gosdrtn, In eases of an epidemic of cholera or small-pox 
in the tdncldj the mother-goddess Devi is generally offered one 
red goat and the goddess KdU-Mdi is offered one black goat. A 
vow or mdniid is made when the epidemic spreads and the 
promised sacrifices are offered by the Naya when it abates, 

{Hi) Family Gods, 

(1) Edp^om or Ance^Urspmis.-^These are the spirits of 
suchd^ea^ed persons of a Birhor family as have been conducted 



i The XJthlus or migratory Birhors hive no dding or inner tabernacle for 
the Kaiffoms but sacrifice to. them at a small leaf -hut ^'hich serves as their 
or spii'it-hut. 
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to the ading^ ^ or inner tabernaclr, of the hut by the 
Vnihul-ddcT ceremony. Until the mnbuUdfler ceremony is 
performed in respect of any deceased member of the family 
the spirit remains a mud and is not included among the 
Haprdm, as ancestor-spirits are called. Similarly, the spirits 
of the following classes of persons are not conducted to the 
and consequently are not included within the Haprom, 
VIZ., spirits of women dying in pregnancy or childbirth or during 
their menses ; spirits of 2:)ersons dying of snake-bite^ cholera 
or small-pox ; persons killed by tiger, or drowned to death ; the 
spirit of a man dying during the menstrual period of his wife and 
the spirit of a bachelor who kept a maiden without marrying her. 
Unless their regular sacrifices and offerings are neglected, these 
ancestor-spirits cause no harm, but, on the other hand, care for the 
well-being of the family and arsist them in securing game or honey. 
Promises of a decent share in the spoil of the chase induce Chowrasi 
Haprom ancestor-spirits to redouble their energies in baffling the 
impediments to the chase sought to be offered by certain spirits. 
If, however, these Edpronis are not regularly supplied with food 
and drink they them-'elves prevent success in securing game or 
honey, or incite outside bJiuU to cause sickness in the family. It 
is said that out of a touch oc natui^al affection they do not them- 
selves cause sickness to their human relatives hut incite other 
spirits to do so in such cases. Wlien a girl of the family goes 
wrong with a man of the sime clan, it is the Burha-Burhi ances- 
tor-spirits who ill their solicitude for the good of the family reveal 
the sin to the mdti. 

The Hapronis or ancestor-spirits, as we have indicated, are 
divided into two classes— the or near an cestoid of the 

familj" and the tliowYmi Haprdnt who are the ancient dead of the 
family whose names are no longer remembered. Sacrifices to the 
former are offered by the head of the family who sacrifices one 
red hen after the ceremony of a newborn babe, one after 
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a, marriage in the family, and also one by such families as observe 
the Sarhul feast on the occasion of that feast. To the Ckotorasi 
Ilaprdm the Nava or priest of the tandd sacrifices a fowl on th^ 
occasion of the ikatM ceremony of a newborn child in the family 
and a wedding in the family. 

Although they generally exercise a guardian care over their 
descendants, ancestor-spirits are not consulted, in times of danger 
or distress nor credited with the power of giving oracles to them. 
Birhor customs do not show any relations between ancestor-^ 
w^OTship and totemism. 

The cult of ^ heroes ^ or the distinguished dead appears to he 
unhnown, unless such spirits as B(cn Singh^ Dular Singh ^ etc., be 
those of heroes whose achievements have been forgotten. 

(2) Udnitd BdglmdB. — ^AYhen a member of a family is killed 

by a tiger, his spirit, as I have said, is not included within the 
Haprdms or ancestor -gods nor acommodated either in the dding 
of the family “hut or in the family or spirit-seat. Such a 

JBaghout is represented by a stone or a lump of clay placed in the 
spirit hut, if the family has one, or under a tree near the ^ thddn ^ or 
seat of the tdn4ct' spirits. Some Jaghi Birhors plant an upright 
stone to mark the seat of the Baghoiit. A speckled (spotted red 
and white) fowl is offered to the spirit periodically by the head of 
the family to avert any mischief which this spirit may cause, 

(3) family Mdriitd BimtB or the acqi^irecl deifies of a family . — ■ 
Although the Baghouts described in the last paragraph are 
called Mdnitd Baghouts to distinguish them from stray tanr 
Baghouts who are spirits of persons killed by tigers and not 
conducted back to their people, they are virtually ancestor-gods. 
The Mdmtd gods proper of a family ^ comprise such spirits as 
owing to repeated mishaps having been caused by them to the family 
have been promised seats and periodical offerings by a member 
of the family in order to prevent future mischief from them. 
The mdfi is appealed to for the purpose of finding out the Ihut 
causing mishaps, and the offering required to appease the hhut. 


. } Xh,e ‘ MdnUd Bpidfes of the clans ^ described above may also be some of them 
really Maniba spirits of particular families who acquired tlicm for themselves. 
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An instance of snch a family bMi is the spirit of a murdered 
person to whom periodical sacrifices are offered by the descendants 
of the murderer. An interesting class of such spirits are what 

As 

instances of such Hints may be mentioned the following ;--In 
one Birhor 1an4a I found a family of the Bhuiya elan sacrificing 
to a h/iiit which was named Lain NaSan, and the head of the 
family gave me the following account of its origin. His grand- 
father had grown lac on a few trees, but some unlinown thief 
stealthily removed the lac from the trees. The owner of the lac 
took up a little of the earth on which the foot-print of the thie 
could be seen. With the help of this earth, known as janga- 
clJiur#, a ' maral Uht ' was set up to kill the thief. 
Not long' afterwards misfortune after misfortune troubled 
my informants grandfather. A mati was called in and by 
the Mh-Ura process of spirit-finding it was known that 
the thief had been hilled by the maral-hliU and that it 
was the spirit of the murdered thief. Sacrifices by the 
nihgchU method were made three times, but the spirit would 
not be appeased until it was made a mmita by being pirovided 
with a seat and regular sacrifices at fixed intervals. This was 

accordingly done. Just in the same way a family of the FeWour 

clan of Birhors in another tan4a, as I was informed, had acquired 
a Manila Bkut named Gora Ndsan which was the spirit of a cow- 
herd whose eatlle damaged the field of an ancestor of the Ac/i roar 
man and who was consequently dealt with in the same way as 
the lac-thief. In another tdn^d I met with a similar family- 
hhiit styled Marieh-ndsan whose origin was thus accounted 
for. An ancestor of a Birhor family belonging to the^ Eembrdm 
golf a saw a chilli plant full of chillies on a plot of )dTd (land 
cleared by burning down trees on it). The man could not resist 
the temptation of helping himself with all the chillies on the 
plant. The owner with the help of th-B jdngd-dhura of the thmf 
Lalt with him in the manner described above and the thief 

died within a short time, and his spirit was duly conducted to 

the dding of his hut. The relatives of the latter, however, with 
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the help of One of those very stolen chillies set on a mdral hTi%t 
who soon killed the owner of ,the chilli plant. The spii-it of the 
latter began to afflict the family of his enemy in several ways till 
at lengthj other means of appeasing the spirit having failed, it 
was given a seat by the family who accepted it as a family 
UMan spirii, 

{iv) Group-Gods, or Sdngi BUts. 



These are spirits sacrificed to by an entire tdndd or food-group, 
whether it be a group of Jaghis or Vtklm. The way in which 
these gods arise is as follows. When shortly after taking up their 
residence temporarily (asUthlus) or pormanently (as Jaghis) in 
any locality, a Birhor group repeatedly meets with failure in the 
chase or suffers from sickness in their group, the tries his 
methods of finding out the hhU or spirit that is responsible for 
the trouble. These methods generally are either what is known as 
Buh-hdra or what is known as Khdri-ho^d. In the Khari-hora 
process which is employed first , the md'i sits down holding with 
one hand an axe placed upright on the ground with its heal 
downwards. He begins by sprinkling around him rice grains 
plac^ before him on a leaf and goes on muttering invocations 
to different spirits. The mdti goes on interrogating in a sing- 
song tone, " Say, who thon art. Art thou such and such a bhiit or 
such other hhU Thus he goes on naming every hhut he can 
think of until the axe and the hand placed on it begin to shake 
and move. The name at which this movement begins is taken to 
be that of the spirit who has caused harm and has now possessed 
the mUL The spirit is now asked what sacrifiies he wonld have 
and different sacrifices are similarly named. The name at which 
the axe gives a Jerk and begins to move sharper and quicker is 
taken to be the sacrifice demanded. If in spite of such sacrifices ^ 
being offered, the troubles do not cease, or revive after a short 
interval, the kUri-hord piroeess is repeated once or twice to find 
out if any additional or more aeceptable sacrifices are wanted. 

If in spite of such sacrifices having been offered, the troubles 
do not cease, the Dub-hord process of spirit-finding is tried once 

taking some rice 
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on a winnowing basket and briskly rubbing them with his 
hands on the basket while muttering his invocations until he 
is possessed by the ITiM responsible for the troubles. The 
Unit on being asked his name by some one present reveals 
his name through the mouth of the mati* Then the spirit 
is asked what he wants. The spirit finally sxys, ^^Make me a 
mdnitd He is then asked How would you remain The 
bJiM replies whether he would have stone or wooden peg or 
a lump of clay for his seat. Sometimes the bhut names an 
unusual object such as a pair of iron-chains (by which I found 
the Mahadeo represented by the Ludumba elan men of a certain 
tdndd). The hhnt is then asked^ ^^What would you have to eat 
Thereupon he names the sacrifice he desires to have and the 
^ colour of the fowl or pig or goat he covets . The required seat 
(clay lumpj stone^ or wooden peg, as the case may be) 
is accordingly made and the spirit is included among the Sdngi 
bliuts of the^ group. Naturally the Uthlu, or migratory, 
groups of Birhors who are constantly moving from one hill 
or jungle to another, have many more of such hhuts than the 
Jaghi or settled groups possess. These Mdnitd UiMs 
acquired by a group, as also the Mdnit'd Bhuts of the different 
families of the group, altogether constitute the Sdngi Bkuts 
of the groups; and once a year In the month of Mdgh (January) 
the mdH of the tanda offers sacrifices to them t> keep the tmda 
free from sickness and amply provided with game and honey. 
Besides this fixed annual sacrifice, they are also offered especial 
sacrifices when an epidemic visits the tajida or its surrounding 
country. Jaher Buri, Buri Mai, Kali Mai, Devi, Darha, Mahadeo 
and several other deities, including those named above as Manita 
clan-gods, are included among the Sangi gods. In^ fact most 
of these Manita Bhuts of families are the Stogi Bhuis of their 
clan which they carried with them to the new tdnd>d groups they 
subsequently joined. And consequently it is the business of 
such families to offer the particular sacrifices required by such 
deities, whereas the as a whole generally offer in ]\fagh 

once every year joint sacrifices to all such Sdngi-bhuk* The 
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required sacrifices are collected by subscription from all the 
families of the Glaueralty they coutrib ate two goats in 

the first year and the next year four fowls for each hunting 
net in the iamla and so on in alternate years* 

(i?) hidividuiil or SaMi Bhtih, 

It is only the M<i^^who takes to himself some particular deity 
such as Mahadeo as his SS^Mi dJiuL Sometimes it is in a dream 
that this deity appears to the man and he attaches himself to 
such deity* Generally it is only after some training under an 
old MaH that the novice who has learnt the proper methods of 
invoking the spirits and passing into the trance state by swinging 
his head from side to side while muttering the invocations that 
lie has a vision of the deity that wilt help him^ and fixes upon 
him as his guardian deity. By unremitting devotion to such 
deity and scrupulous habits of continence and abstemiousness in 
diet^ a mdii seeks to come into direct rel ition with the spirit'* 
world. He sometimes sits up whole nights concentrating his 
mind on his deity^ muttering invocations to hiin^ burning the 
gum of ^^Z-trees as incense before the visible symbol of the 
deity, and at times passes into trance when his soul is believed to 
temporarily pass from the physical worll anl function in the 
spirit-world. The devotion of some of these mdUs to their 
favourite deity is indeed remarkable. Generally the object of 
the particular devotion of the Birhor mdU is either MaJiddeo or 
Mdi^ It is through communion with such powerful deities that 
the mati is believed to acquire power to control other spirits. 
The sacrifices required by the deity is duly offered at fixed 
intervals by his votary. Besides the principal deity to whose 
service the mMi devotes himself, he also serves such deities as 
are believe<^|o be companions of, or somehow associated with, that 
deity. Thus I found at one a mdti who was a votary of 

Mahadeo, wor^ipping Mahadeo, Mai, Devi and Durga. In an 
enclosure in his courtyard {angan) there is one longish stone 
representing Mahadeo furthest to the north, and a little to the ~ 
is dlay representing .i (the mother- 
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and Durgaj who are said to be daughters of Mai, Twice in the 
year^ once in the month of Xswin and again in CJiait^ the 
votary sacrifices one black goat to Mahadeo and one red goat to 
Mai^ Devi and Durga jointly. 

The Sdngi Bh%tz are characterized as ArTidm-Bkuts at 
whose orders stra^ spirits and minor bhuts will kill people or 
do other harm. Some Birhors^ it is said^ occasionally seek the 
help of the Sdngi Bkdtsio convert souls of dead men or animals 
into Bdmn bhuts to wreak vengeance on an enemy. The 
following instances of this are interesting : — 

A Birhor owned a sow which was pregnant. The sow having 
strayed into the jungle, a cowherd shot her dead with an arrow 
which remained sticking into its flesh. The Birhor inquired of 
all the people of the neighbouring settlements as to who had 
killed his sow and declared that he must realize from the culprit 
a sum of lour rupees for the sow and twelve for the pigs in her 
womb. As everyone denied having shot the sow, the Birhor took 
the arrow to the thddn of his clan and made ddhdrdng of it by 
placing it beside the symbols of the bhufs at the thddn and 
sprinkling drvd rice on it, and addressed the deities at the tUddm 
sayings Here I offer to you twelve unborn pigs. Do ye deal 
with the man who has dealt thus with these parts 
ofyours.'^^ Shortly after this not only members of the family 
of the slayer of the pig but his cattle too died one after another, 
fleas began to infest his house and cause sickness to his cattle* 
At length one little boy remained the sole surviving member of 
the family. This harm was attributed to the souls of the piga 
which became Bd^an*hh%ts by order of the SdngiA^hdts* These 
JNdian’^fmtSj however, are like double-edged swords, as after 
having done away with their employer's enemy the;f;^urn back 
upon their employer himself unless they are made Mdmtd‘blmt$— 
a position which all spirits covet. As an instance c^ the conduct 
of these Ndsan-bhuts^ the following incident may be cited. A 
Birhor of the Bhuiya clan had reared lac on some trees, and close 

^ This looks like au of the sacrifieos or victims, with, the goda 

to whom th^ oSered. 
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to those trees he had planted some vegetables called gongra, 
A Birhor of a neighbouring tm4d happened to be passing that 
way and eased nature under the tee and finally made away with 
some of the lac and vegetables. Shortly afterwards the owner 
of the lac and vegetables came to inspect them and unwittingly 
trod upon the excrement and his feet slipped and he fell down. 
He thereupon took up a little of the earth covered over with 
hoar-frost on which foot-prints of the thief could be discerned 
and carried ihh jdngd-Murd (dust of the feet) to the iliddn of his 
tdndd and sprinkled af ud rice on it^ appealed to the Sdngi-bMtsj 
saying and punish the man who has harmed me in this way'^'^. 
Two members of tbe thief s family were killed by tigers witbin a 
very shoit time. The same hmvever^ before long^ 

caused death to four members of his employees family, 

{vi) Minor SjdriU or Ningehha-hlinh* 

Under this head may be classed the remaining spirits who^ 
whether personal spirit^ or elemental beings^ or impersonal 
powers, do not receive regular sacrifices, but depend for their 
nutriment on the off-chance of sometimes extorting the sacrifice 
of a fowl or animal from men by waylaying, obstructing, or 
afflicting them. Some of these spirits, as we have seen, at length 
succeed by a dogged persistence to get admission into the rank 
of a Mdnitd deity, but the majority are satisfied with ningchhd 
sacrifices once in a way. In this class are human spirits who 
are excluded from the category of Haproms, such as the Bkktdi 
or spirits of men whose wives died during their menstrual period, 
KicUm or spirits of women dying during menses, Baram-hhMs 
or spirits of bachelors who kept maidens in concubinage, Muds or 
spirits of persons dying of snake-bite, or spirits of wmmen 

dying during pregnancy, and elemental spirits like the Sdtbahimi 
and Bindi-Em. Such of them as have no fixed habitation are 
known as Bhulas (wandering spirits). 

Unless accepted as mdnitds^ all spirits — and their name is 
-that reside In upland and river, forest and mountain (tanr- 
ban-Jimgle, pi!i§r-parbat) wn& nmgcM ' 
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bom-e spirits that are manilds to some people maj be nmgchhd’- 
bAwts to all others. Thus the Barha-bhiil is a spirit that dwells 
in stones by the side of some lowland or ddn, and is a martita- 
hhut to the owner of the land who has to offer periodical sacrificeff 
to the Ddrha. For others, J)ar/td is a nihgehhd-hhnt, so that 
when any outsider cuts wood of trees by the side of the Bdrha, 
stone or eases nature by its side, he is afflicted with some sickness 
for the removal of which the nihgchhd ceremony has to be per- 
formed by a 

Ill* SaCBIPICES- and SACEIEieBES. 

In this section I shall describe the ritual observed in the pro- 
pitiation or conciliation of the different classes of Birhor deities 
and spirits with the object of securing luck" and avoiding mis- 
fortune, of preserving, increasing and ennobling life. 

8ing-Bdhgd Pujd.—ks for the supreme God, Sing-Bohga, 
there is no special season or special ritual for sacridcingto Him. 
When some serious calamity threatens or visits a family, the head 
of the family with his face to the east offers a white fowl or & 
white goat to Him and prays for succour. A fowl is also offered? 
to him by the Naya on the occasion of the annual Sangi-Puja for 
the protection of the tdnia, from harm. Devi Mai and other 
Mother-Goddesses also receive sacrifices at the Sangi-Puja besides - 
special offerings to avert some special calamity. 

Ord-Bohgd Bujd. — The propitiation of the guardian deity, 
the Ord-Bdiigd or Buru-Bbhgd, of each clan is esteemed by the 
Birhor to be of paramount importance. The sacrifice is performed 
on a Friday or a Monday in the month of Bm or\Mdgli (January- 
February) with the following rites: The day preceding the 
ceremony, the head of the clan, in the brings a twig-of the. 

nerel (myrobalan) treei The twig is dried in the sun and burnt 
into ashes. A loin-cloth of the man is cleaned by boiling in 
water mixed with the ashes- of the myrobalan twig and laid out. 
to dry . The man. remains fasting the whole day. Members of 
the clan living or encamping within some distance are invited to- 
join in the pOj®. The man bathes without rubbing any oil on 
his head or limbs, puts on the cloth cleaned and dried the previous 
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day. Then lie goes with liis kinsmen and friends to the spirit hut 
if aiiT^ of the elan, takes the small bohfjd-pefJ or spirit-!' ox 
eontaining a little vermilion in a ^id (snuif-box) and diud 
rice for the piija which is kept in a bamboo tube in which the 
Ora-bonga is also snj-posed to stop, and goes to an open space 
a little further away from the Imts. His companions carry 
a knife, an axe, the nqiiisite fowls or goat, and some rice for 
cooking a meal. The place is now cleaned with cowdnng 
diluted in water by some man ; no woman is permitted to go there 
or witness the ceremony* Different Ord-’ldriffas require different 
sacrifices. To the Ord^ldhgds of most of the clans, two fowls — 
one red and one white — are offered ; those of the Gerda, 
Shamjhakoa, Aridi and K hangar clans require one each ; the 
Ord^hdhffd of the IMurum clan requires one fowl and one goat, 
and that of the Nagpuria clan requires a bullock. On the space 
cleaned with cow lung, a mystic diagram with four compart- 
ments is drawn with rice-flour. In one of the compartments is 
placed an emblem of the totem of the elan, a bit of skin or horn 
of the totem animal, or wing or feather of the totem bird, such 
aa has been already mentioned in detail in a previous chapter. 
When everything is ready for the sacrifice, the man with his 
face turned in the direction of the hill reputed to be the original 
home of his clan which is identified with his Buru-bonga or 
Ora-l5nga, stands on his left leg with his right heel resting on 
his left knee, and, stretching his hand forward, pours a little 
wo-tar three times on the ground and invokes the spirit by name 
and prays for luck in hunting and physical well-being to the 
members of the clan. He then sits down on one of the com- 
partments of the rice-flour diagram, makes three vermilion 
marks on the ground and prays for health and abundance of 
game to the clan. The head of each fowl is then cut off with 
the knife, and the heads placed on the ground and blood from 
the headless bodies of the fowls is dropped on the heads. Then 
the heads are skinned and cut up and mixed with rice and 
Made into a lump and roasted. Every member of the elan 
I off the umIs of his fingers a little of this roasted 
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ift eat and offers it to the Ora-honga^ saying, We offor this 
teadto you; enjoy this meat and drink; give us health and 
luok in the chase. The men of tke clan now eat the head. 
Then they besmear each his own face with oil. The bodies of 
the fowls are then cut up and dressed and boiled with rice as 
Uichri and eaten by the men of the clan. If they cannot eat 
up all the MieAri, what is left over is burnt in the fire. Then 
the party return to the open space in front of the hut of the 
head of the clan. On the way the latter goes on sprinkling 
Water on the path from a jug {lota) until he reaches home. 
1 here he sprinkles a little water on the angnn or open space 
in front of his hutj a little water here and there on all sides, 
and a little at the door of the hut ; the rest of the water in 
the jug is sprinkled in the ®f his hut where the jug is 

finally left. The wife of the man now fills the jug again with 
water, comes out with the jug in her hand and washes the feet of 
all the men who attended the sacrifice. . The men then each put a 
little oil first in. his ear, then over his eyes and finally all over 
his body. If ,any .'one omits this, particularly if his hands and 
legs are not anointed with oil before he visits other people's 
houses, the sacrifices will have no efficacy, and he will have to 
offer the sacrifice over again. , . 

Saenficei to the Mctniid deities.- — The Mdmtd Idhgas are 
offered by the head of the family or clan which have accepted 
them as «2a.>!*7as, such sacrifices and at such intervals as have 
been agreed upon for all time. Thus in one tdiida I found the 
lu iambs, gotra men offering annually one white goat to SigaU 
Ilut, two pigs to Bir-BSnle, one red 'goat to Anand Singh and 
Ohhnnnat Singh jointly, one red goat to Lug% Bshdr, one black 
goat to ifaf, one black virgin she-goat to Dina-beti, and one 
speckled fowl to the family Baghout. 

Sacrifices to SSrigi Bhilts*-~-^Ah\. the J^atiita hhuts of the 
different families of the \dhda who have their seats at the j thaans 
of the settlement together with such biUs as the tandd have 
made their common mSnitas receive annually either in the 
moath of Mdgh (January), or failing that in Asark (July) a joint 
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sacrifice of not less tfian twelre fowls in one year and two goats 
in tlie next year and so on in eacli alternate year. Eaeli family^ as 
I have already said, contributes four fowls for eacli hunting net 
owned by it, and forithe price of the two goats a proportionate 
subscription is collected by the Kotwar from each family. The 
Naya officiates as the sacrificer. An open space at one extremity 
of the im4^ is cleaned with cowdug or mud and water by a 
woman of the Naya^s family who after ablutions goes there with 
water in a {new vessel. After cleaning the spot with the water 
brought in the new earthen jar, she places on the ground thus 
cleaned a new winnowing basket containing about a seer ( two 
lbs.) of arm rice, a little Vermillion, a little salt, a few pieces of 
turmeric and a few chillies, and goes away. The Naya holding 
another sup or winnowing basket in his hand now goes to the Udm 
and leaves it there and then goes to some stream or spring for 
ablution. On his return, he takes the sup and taking the mdti 
with him goes to the place where sacrifices are to be offered and 
there a?ks the mdii to put himself in his accustomed hypnotic state. 
The mdti goes on muttering his mantras until he begins to swing 
his head (jkupnd) and works himself up into something like a 
frenzy, when he is believed to be possessed by some spirit. 
The Nd^d now places a little rice from his winnowing basket 
on the palm of the matins band and asks him, Who art thou 
The mdtij or rather the spirit that has possessed him, replies 
am such and such hkM (names) ^Then the tells 
him, Do thou examine the rice and see whether the sacrifices 
we -are going to offer on this day of Mdgh (or Asdfh) will bring 
us luck. Thou art a spirit and of course seest future events. 
The spirit through the mouth of the ndti says, Come boys, 
it will be all right. Begin your sacrifices. You will have 
nothing to fear. It is said that on such occasions, the mdti or 
rather the spirit that comes to him invariably predicts success. 
The goat or fowls to be sacrificed are next brought to the mdti for 
examination. The mdyd tells him, Examine these too \ see 
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whether they are sonnd or not ; and whether they will please 
the deities/^ The mdti takes up in his arms one of the fowls 
or the goat, as the case may he^ and says accordingly, — Go to ; 
these ai^e all right ; begin your sacrifices. Now the 
takes a little water in his right hand and sprinkles it on the 
head and body of each of the goats or fowl. He next puts 
three marks of vermillion {sin dm) on the ground and a sindur 
mark on the head and a sindUr mark on each of the two horns 
of the goats ; in the case of fowls a sindur mark is made on the 
head of each. Now the Nd^d with his face turned to the east 
and one of the goats or fowls, as the ease may he, in his arms 
stands on his left leg with the right leg placed behind it* He 
prays, To-day in this month of Mdgh (or Asdrh) we are offer- 
ing the promised (rndnild) sacrifices to all the Sdngi hlnts^ 
May the tdnAd remain in health and happiness. May no disease 
or other ill enter the idndd He then sits down on his feet, 
places the goat or fowl to his left, and asks all the villagers to 
sprinkle rice. The other goat or fowls, as the case may be, are 
placed by its side. All present sprinkle on the victims rice from 
the sup. Then the Ndyd invokes all the gods whose names he can 
call tip, and prays, — To-day in this month of we call 

upon you. Oh &dngi hhuh^ do ye command and control {hdnkdOi, 
ddbao) all hhuts from outside {uprid chdpria). You verily are the 
masters {mdliks^ i.e , over other bhuU)\ Do not allow disease and 
calamity to approach the tdndd. Then the victims are offered 
up by cutting their throats with an axe in the case of goats and 
with a knife in the case of fowls. The red goat ^ is sacrificed 
before the black one. The vietim^s head is put down on the 
ground, a little blood from the body is dropped on this head, and 
then more blood is poured on a leaf-eup. When all the blood 
in the body has been thus let into the leaf-cup, the body is put 
aside. The other victims are dealt with in turn in the same way. 
Then the heads of the sacrificed goats or fowls are taken up, the 
hair on them is burnt, and the meat chojpped into pieces. In 
the case of the goats, the brains of the red goat are mixed with 
^ The red goat is said to be really for J>urga aod the black oae for & »ZL , \ 
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arua rice and wrapped up in two ml leaves and roasted by placing 
burning charcoal above and under this bundle. The roasted 
brains are taken to the spot where the sacrifices were offered and 
a little of it is taken wdth his nails by the and offered 

to the Sangi-’hhmU ; while offering it, the gays, Here 

I offer you the head and neck {muri^^Jckandi) of the goats. We 
shall eat it ami so wiE you too, ^Ouly the IS/dgm and the 
men of his clan in the tnay eat this roasted brain. The 

flesh of the head of the red goat is boiled in water with 
rice and a little oil and turmeric. This too may be eaten only 
by the Ndgd and the men of his elan in the tdndct^ The 
entrails, lungs and heart of the victims can be eaten only by the 
women of the elan. The rest of the flesh of the red 

goat, as also the flesh of the head and body of the black goat, is 
divided among all the families of the fdudd^ including the 
family, and they take their respective shares home. The fowls 
sacrificed to the are dealt with in the same manner 



as the black goat. Women may on no account partake of the 
meat of the head either of any fowls or goats or other animals 
offered to any deity or even of those obtained by hunting, 
although they may eat the meat of fo^vls or animals purchased 
from outside the idndd and not sacrificed to any deity. The 
Sdngi-^bliuts, as I have said, are characterized as dr/idids or 
spirits possessing power over other spirits. 

Sorcrijiees to Nihgchhd JBAutg . — With the exception of some 
minor ailments, most of the ills that flesh is heir to is attributed 
by the Birhor to the action of spirits. In all cases of sickness, 
the assistance of the mdti is sought ; and he finds out either by 
the Khdri-bdra or by the ddh-*bdra process described above, or 
by rubbing a little oil on a ml leaf and looking in it for the 
reflection of the Ihdt which is responsible for the illness. If it is. 
a hhut of the family who has caused the trouble the customary 
sacrifices to him are offered. If, however, it is a bh%t from 
outside the hou^e, the mdti declares from which direction of thb 
compass it has come and indicates the number and colour of the 

^ tiie fods '''''' ’ ' 
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fowls it reqoires. The nihgchha ceremony is now performed 
by the mati in the following manner. He takes up each fowl, 
waves it three times round the head of the patient, places some 
arm rice on the extended palm of the parient^s hand, and the 
fowl is made to eat a little of this rice. The mati orders the fowl, 
saying^ So long you have given trouble. Get hence from 
to-day • Here are offerings for you. Do not give further 
trouble/^ The mati with a companion now takes the fowl in 
the direction from which the afflicting spirit is believed to have 
come, to the common boundary of two settlements or villages. 
While the mati goes out of the hut of the sick man, the latter 
throws away the rice, remaining in his hand in the direction in 
which the mati goes with the fowl. Arrived at the boundary of 
two settlements^ the mMi sits down with his face to the east, 
puts three marks of vermilion on the ground, and drops grains of 
rice over the head of the fowl. While the fowl eats the rice as it 
falls on the ground, the mati kills the fowl by twisting its head 
with his hands. The head thus torn off from the body is placed 
on the ground, and blood from the body is dropped over it by the 
while he addresses the spirit thus, To-day I offer thee 
this (sacrifice) ; do not come to so and so^s (names the head of 
the sick man^s family) house again* If thou comest again to th.o 
house, curse [talak) be on thee."' Now the mati stands up with 
his face turned in the direction of the iari^^ Boad with legs apart, 
and through the space between the two legs throws away the 
body of the fowl behind him in the direction from which the 
Ihui ii supposed to have come. Thus is the spirit driven away ; 
and the matt makes water on a leaf-cup, and pours the urine from 
the cup on the severed head of the fowl, saying—^/ Here is liquor 
for thee. Do not approach the sick man again."^ The body of 
the fowl (or fowls) is now taken away by the mati and his 
companion to some place other than that of the sick, man s hut, 
roast it and eat it. 

When the mmitd Hut of. some other family is found by the 
mUi to have caused the "trouble, . tbe sacrifices required by the 
provided, and the after waving them three times 
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over tlie head of the patient and inating them eat rice-grains from 
the hands of the patient as described above secretly takes cut 
the fowls, kills them bj twisting their heads, and leaves the 
severed beads near the hut of the family whose M ui caused the 
sickness. 

J)rhhffawajspiriiiiff0ree,^A,not}iet method by which 
%maii detects and drives back a mischievous spirit not belonging 
to the tandi is this. The miii with a cane in hand goes to bed 
thinking of the spirit which is causing illness, and then in a dream 
he sees the ikut and at once gets up and chases it out of the 
village. 

IV. — PuASTS Am Festivals. 

The Vth>u section of the Birhors, wdiose time is entirely 
taken up in the quest for food and precautions against the conse- 
quent dangers from natural and supernatural sources^ have no 
leisure to iniulgein regular religious festival. From yearns end 
to year's end they are in a state almost C5nstant anxiety for 
securing food. The Jag his ^ however, particularly those amongst 
them who have taken to regular cultivation of land, have periods 
of respite from incessant struggle for existence, when hopeful 
anticipations of plenty of food or the actual acquisition of such 
food make them rejoice, and thef express their joyfulness and 
thanksgiving in festivals which they appear to have adopted 
from their more civilized neighbours and congeners, the Mundas 
and the Santals. These festivals or wrobs are the Soso^Botiga and 
Nawajdm festivals in the month of Asarh (July), the Karam and 
Jitia in the month of Bhddo (Septembex*) , Dasai in As win 
(October) and Sohorai in (November), These festivals 

have not all been accepted by every Jaghi group. Some clans 
have adopted some but not others, and others have accepted one 
or more of these festivals but not the rest. Thus I have found 
the Shamjhakoa and Murum clans that I know observing only the 
Earam and Sohorai festivals but not the Jitid nor the 
parobs. The Ldthd^ Chauli Hembrom, Nagpuria, Turi Mahli, 

; Gidhi clana have adopted the Earam but not the other 

j. The 4»d|^_^to®v#'‘adc^ted 'the 'Jifid’md S3h$f&i ' 
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festivals but not the Krifam and the Da^ai pardl$» The Hemhrom 
clan has adopted the Dciiai but not the other festivals and the 
Bhiiija, Khangar and Ger5a clans have adopted the Sol/ or at but 
not the other three festivals. All the landed Jaghi Birhors that 
I have known have, however, adopted from the Mundas and other 
neighbours the Sdso JBonga and the JSawajd^n festivals. The 
rites observed in these festivals are given below. 

The Soso’-Bongd festival, — One evening in Jsdrh (Julj) after 
transplantation of the paddy seedlings is finished, the culti- 
vator brings a few branches of the boso {semicarpu anacardium) 
plant and calls in a person who has learnt the details of the 
ceremony. The courtyard {dngdn) of the house is cleaned with 
water mixed with eowdung, and the figure of a square is drawn 
with rice-flour in one part of the dngdn. Around the square on each 
side of it three or five figures of the shape of petals of flowers 
are drawn with coal-dust ; and above each of these petals two 
similar petal-like figures are drawn one above another, the middle 
row with red earth and the uppermost row with coal-dust. A 
winnowing basket (sup) with a hen^s egg and a twig of the sosd 
plant on it is placed before him. The man now recites the 
Asur legend and at the same time goes on rubbing the rice on the 
Bup with his hand. At the end he calls upon the Evil Eye to 
give up its victims. The yolk of the egg is offered to Sing- 
bonga and mixed with rice and baked. Next morning one of 
the BOBO branches are planted in the manure pit of the cultivator 
and one in each of his cultivated fields to ward off the Evil Eye 
from the crops. 

* Nawd Jdm . — This is the ceremony of eating the New Eice. 
On the morning following the S5sd-bdnga festival, the owner of 
the fields, on his return from the fields after planting the sd&d 
branches, bathes and comes home. In the meanwhile his wife has 
cleaned the dngdn again with cowdung and water and gathered 
some fresh ijAO leaves and some new upland {gofa) rice from a 
neighbour's field, threshed the rice and made ckiurd (flattened 
rice) of ir. A little milk in a jug or cup, some ehiurd on sdiid 
leaves,, and molasses s^ud clavifiod butter {ght) on leaf-cups 
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are placed la the aagan where the maa first takes up the Jug of 
milk in his hand ia a standing posture goes on dropping the 
nulk on the placed on the ground over soso leaves. As 
he drops the milk h- prays, —“Sirmare Sing-Bongo, tiUngilo 
emhinaiag dwl l-usim. HeJomMB. Lai hasii boho-hmu. banua 
ttUug, eta." " Thou Singbdnga in heaven^ to-daj I am giving 
(Tuee) milk (lit., milfc-flt>w>>r). Eat (drink) this. From to-day 
may there be no siokacss in stomach or head.'’^ A little chiura 
is also offered to the ancestor-spirits {Burha-Burki) hj pu.<^mg 
the cltura on so.so-leave3 at the ading. Then all eat new ekiurS. 
and drink rice-beer. A screen is hung over the spot in the angdn, 
where the offer mgs to Singbonga werem.ade. In the afternoon 
when^ rice has been boiled and meat of fowl cooked, a little of 
this rice and meat are offered to the Burhd-Bdrhi in the ading 
by the head of the family. Then aU the members of the family 
and any friends who may have been invited partake of the feast. 
The leaf -plates ou which they have eaten are stowed away in a 
comer of the hut. When in the evening the canopy has been 
removed from the angdn, these leaf-plates are thrown away in the 
dngan, . 

The Karam The Karam festival is held on the 

eleventh day of the moon in the month of Bkddo. A Karam 
{Nauclea parvifolia) branch is brought to the angdn. where it is 
ceremoniously planted. And the story {Kdhaui) of the two 
Karam and Bharam brothers is recited by some one who knows 
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jHatteiiecl rice {chiura) are offered to tlie Jiiia branct and its 
associates. . 

Conclusion. 

Sucb in brief is a rough outline of the religions ideas of tLe 
Eirliors as I have nnclerstood them and their religious practices as 
I have partially observed them— 'some^ -when they were being 
actually performed, and others, by making the men enact the 
ceremonies for my benefit. The impression borne in upon me by 
all that I have seen with my eyes and heard from the people 
themselves, is that their religion is concerned with beings who are 
to them not vague impersonal powers or energies but conscious 
personal agents as real and living to them as their ownselves, 
Risley's ^ characterization of the religion of the Chota Nag- 
pur aboriginal that in most cases the indednite something 
which they fear and attempt to propitiate is not a person at all 
in any sense of the word^^ appears to be only a part of the truth. 
These impersonal powers are the subject matter of their magic 
which I shall deal with in another paper, and occupy but a subordi- 
nate part in their thoughts. True, they conceive of themselves, 
as Risley says, as passing through life surrounded by a ghostly 
company of impersonal powers, elements and tendencies/'' It is 
no less true, however, that what absorbs most of their thoughts 
is not these impersonal powers or energies who are amenable to 
control but those real personal beings whose name is legion and 
between whom and themselves a never-ceasing trial of strength 
is silently going on. When the power of such a spirit proves too 
strong for man, a promise is made to provide him regularly with 
food to sustain his powers, and the Birhor enters into personal 
relations with him, provides him with food calculated to susta n 
and increase his strength and — eats with him — partakes of a 
communal feast — to increase and strengthen his own soul-stuff. 
The more fortunate amongst them can enter into direct commu- 
nion with them in dreams and trances when their inner eyes in 
a fine frenzy rolling have vivid visions of the gods. These 
I ersons known as maHs or Beonras are believed to have attained in 
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E more or less degree, wliat the Birlior regards as the mmmum 
iomm of life — ^the power to eoBtrol aud direct the impersonal 
energies and powers— and the stray personal powers, and secure 
the good-will of the more important personal powers or deities. 
A study of the religions ideas and practices of the tribe ap^ ears to 
indicate that the religions consciousness of the Birhdrs consists in 
a continual sense of the presence all around them of super-physi- 
cal and semi-spiritual personal powers and impersonal energies ; 
their religions sentiment consists mainly in a feeling of awe and 
fear in the presence of such powers and energies, and a conse- 
quent sense of mysterious sacredness ; their religious rituals have 
for their object the propitiation and conciliation of ihme per sonal 
powers of various grades of potency and sanctity with a view to 
secure ^‘luek^^ and avoid misfortune, to prevent disease and dearth 
of food, and energize and ennoble life, and their magico-religious 
rites aim at securing greater strength to themselves to repel 
the evil influence of the harmful lesser personal powers, and 
impersonal energies and at ridding themselves of these malevo- 
lent powers and keeping them out of harm^s way by threats and 
tricks and spells^ 


MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS 

I — The Topography of Garhgaon and its 
Environs in 1662-1663 A.D. 

By Jadunatli Sarkar, M. A. 

Throughout the Persian diary of Mir Jumla'^s invasion of 
Kuch Bihar and Assam, composed by Shihabuddln Talish (see 
this December 1915), is scattered much information 

about the topography of Garhgaon (the ancient capital of 
Assam) and the country round it. Such information is of price- 
less importance to the historian, as thesm*face of the ground has 
been completely changed during the ensuing two centuries and 
a half by frequent earthquakes and particularly by the extensive 
floods of 1735 and of another year near the end of the 
eighteenth century.^ 

Modern maps fail io enable us to trace all the places and 
rivers mentioned in this paper# But the local antiquarians of the 
Sibsagar district may, with the help of the information here 
supplied, identify some of them, and note to what extent they 
have changed or disappeared. It is hoped that the data here 
supplied will be of use to the x^rehseological Department in 
making excavations or spotting ancient sites, 

1 In tlie reign of Rajeswar, little more than a half century ago, a sudden and i 
overwhelming floDd poured from the Dih.')ng, inundating the whole country and 
sweeping away, with a resistless turrenfc, whole villages and even distiicts : such is 
described to have been its violence, that the general features of the country, and the 
course of the river were materially altered by it.” (Capt. J. B, Neurville^s On ihe 
Geography and Population of Assam, page 4.) '* Not only have we the evidence of 
their histories for this fact [viz , the singular rise of the Dihong in 1735 (?)] but 
sufficioi.t proof exists in the greit alterations in the state of the rivers which then 
occurred.” (Lt. R. Wilcox’s Memoir of a Survey of Assam executed in 1825*8, 
page 2S; see also Appendix II onpige 123.) I hjve taken the above extracts from 
Selections from ths Records of the Bengal Government XXIII. (Calcutta 
1885.) 
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The Dihang river, which now falls into the Brahmaputra 
north of Sibsagar, flowed daring the seventeenth century for 
many miles further west and united its waters with those of the 
Brahmaputra at L ikhau near the south-western corner of the 
Majuli island which then extended to the Namrup hill (T. 42). 
This fact has to be constantly borne in mind in studying 
the following notes. T means Talish^s Faihiy^a-i-ihrisya, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal Persian MS., D, 72. 

We start with Garhgaon as our fixed point. It is situated 
26*°50 N. E , eight miles south-east of Sibsagar town. 

{Indian Jilas, 129 S.E.}. Seven miles south-east of Garhgaon 
stood the village of Mutkurapur on an eminence, not far 
from the ancient Ahom capital Charaideo, at the foot of (he 
Tiiu mountain. {T. 72). Sixteen miles north of Mathurapur 
lies Ahkaypur (T. 73) ; Sologuri, four days’ march north-east of 
Garhgaon, stands on the south bank of the Dihang. (In Indian 
Allaf the distance is 3-3 miles), T. 92 speaks of Sologuri as 
a former capital of the Ahoms. 

Garhgaon is situated on the eastern or right bank of the 
Dikhu ri\er. One /tes (i wo miles) north-east of the town flows the 
Fandka river (spelt Darika in Indian At '.dx) which used in those 
days to terminate in the Dihang and not in the Dikhu as now. 
The road connecting Garhgaon and Mathurapur passed over 
a (wooden) bridge across the Dandka river (T, lOt). On this 
road, one kos out of Garhgaon,, the Ahmon Rajahs had a palace 
(of bamboo) . (T, 1 34). 

, A nala named Edkajan, flowed nor.h of the Dandka, and 
further north lay the Ftloi river [modern Ditoil, which is des- 
cribed as issuing from the (eastern) hills, passing by Mathurapur 
and falling into the Dihang. (T. 112, 32). The Diroi is now 
an affluent of the Disang. 

' Sixteen miles west of Garhgaon was TrimoJiani three 
channels the place where the Dikhu joined the Dihang (T. 42) 
In modern times the Dikhu falls into the Brahmaputra 18 
miles from Garhgaon. Betweep Gajpur and Trimohani stood ■ 
^ written iu the Persian MSS. variously as BataJt,' 
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Bang^ Tik^ etc,, where the Ahom kings had a dockyard for boats 
{nausaty Sanskrit nau-shala)^^ Between Trimohani and 

Garhgaon was situated the village of j&amdang (variant, Lam- 
dang), in front of a nala issuing from the hills. (T. 45, 8^.) 

On the north bank of the Brahmaputra, some ^7 miles east 
of Bishnath, stood the village of Lakhau^ where the Mughal 
flotilla was anchored and off which the Dihang fell into the 
Brahmaputra (T. 42). Leaving Lakhau the Mughal army 
forded a nata in front of that village and proceeded eastwards 
along the southern bank of the Dihang, as it then was. One 
march brought them to the Ahom king^s navalyard {nausal) and 
a second day^s march led them to the village of DemdgdoTVy the 
home of the Rajah'^s This place had a fine temple and 

orange garden overlooking the Dihang (T. $1^ 43.) Dewalgaon 
may be identified with 14 ndles due north of 

Golaghat and nearly f he same distance west of J orhat. ( Indian 
Atiasy 130 N.W.) 

From Dewalgaon to Gajpur (one mile east of Jorhat) was 
only one day'^s march, in the course of which a village named 
Bdnsbdri (Assamese Bdhohdri) was passed. (T, 120.) From 
Gajpur to Trimohani was also one day'^s march eastward, and 
from Trimohani to Garhgaon another day'^s march in the dry 
season. From Dewalgaon to Smnng (Persian spelling, 
Charing) on the skirt of the (southern) hills*^^, the distance was 
7 or 8 koB. (T. 139.) There was an al or embanked road from 
the west bank of the Dikhu, opposite Garhgaon, to Dewalgaon, 
by way of Sailing. (T. 93, 139.) A royal road, well shaded 
with trees (mostly bamboo-groves), ran from Koliabar, on the 
southern bank of the Brahmaputra> opposite Bishnath, to 
Gargaop. Another road connected Lakhau (27 miles east of 
Bishnath) with the Ahom capital. (T. 53.) These roads were 
carried on embankments raised above the neighbouring fields. A 
third road (evidently not an al) ran from Garhgaon towards 
Tipam ; hoi^semen could use it, but the first mile of it was through 

*Tliere is a V owmli'-goan atj tlie south-western corner of Indian Ailas, sheet 
129 S. B. But I doubt whether it was the place meant. 





Jangle^ and thereafter for ten or twelve mite it narrowed 
down to a deile strewn over with roots and mnd-pools^ and 
flanked with high and steep ridges. (T* 71.) 

The Ifughals occupied the following places for military 
pnr|K»es; — Samdhiri^ Kollabar^ Lakhaiij Dewalgaon, Gra.jptirj 
QarhgSon, Mathurapnr, Trimoh^ni, Rimding, Silpani, Deopani, 
Ahhaypnrj Dihang bank^ and, later, Solognri* 

Biiring the time that Mir Jnmla was besieged at Garhgaon 
(Jnne — Nov, 1662), the Bijdalai Phnban constructed a broad, 
high, battlemented wall for sixty * miles along tbe Diloi river 
from the (eastern) hills to the Junction^ of tbe Diloi and 'tbe 
Dihang. The right bank of the Diloi, in front of the wall, was 
scarped so as to prevent ascent even by infantry (T, 92.) J* M. 
Pwter, in his Moie m Ghm^m% published in the Pt. I, 

1872^ p. 39, mentions a some four or five miles outside 
Garhgaon proper and asks if it was an outer line of defence. I 
am inclined to regard it as the remnant of the Bijdalai Phukan^s 
Wall* [If the Diroi then flowed through the channel of the 
modem^Disang, the distance would be like that given by Foster.] 
A description of Garhgaon and its fortifications has been 
given from Taiish, in this Journal^ December 1915 (T. 66-69), 
The Mughal defensive works are described in T. 97, 98, 99, 101, 
lOS, 104, 1 10 and 112, But probably no trace of them survives 
•to-day,./ .'/■■■ 
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fl.—The 'VSford Kikata in tlie !I^ig^ve<ia 

By Rai Bahador Pnrnenda Narayan Sinha, M.A, 

The Rigveda has the word Kikata iu the following Rik ;t^ 

f^’ t wmfm «rrflt5cif sr i 

v» , ■, f\'\ 

: *1 

.^i'ffneda IlL 53* 14* 

Kin te Kriavanti Kiktaeslm gSvo naslranduhre na tapanti 
gharmam 4 no bhara Pramagandasya vedo nalcli4s4kham 
Maghavanrandhaydnah. The metrical translation of the Rik 
is thus given by Mr. Griffith 

Among the Kikatas what do thy cattle ? They pour no 
milky draught, they heat no caldron; 

Bring thou to us the wealth of Pramaganda j give up to us, 
0 Maghavan^ the low-born/'* * 

The hymn is addressed to Indra, and VisvSmitra is the 
Rishi thereof. The prayer purports to be on behalf of the 
clan of Visv4mitra. Nighantu takes up the word '^Kikateshu^** 
in this Rik. Y^ska therefore comments upon the Rik in his 
Nirukta, (Vl.32). What do the cows do for thee in 
the Kikatas ? Kikata is the name of a land, where the 
Non-Aryans reside. Kikata is (the corruption of) KinkrMh 
(what have they done?) or Kinkriy^fahih (by what acts?}. 
They do not give any milk which is 4-&a or fit to be mixed 
with Soma juice ; nor do they (by giving milk give occasion to) 
the heating of the milk pot. Bring thou to us the riches of 
Pramaganda. ^ Maganda^ is one who lends money on interest 
(Kusidi), (The word is really) M^ngada, i.e. one who gives 
money to another (with the intention) it will come back 
(gada) to me (m4n)^\ The son (or descendant) of Maganda is 
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Pramgaaiida — one aoenstomed to . lend money on exhorbitant 
interest. 

Or (the real word is) Pramadaka— be who believes in the 
existence of this world only and not of any other..., ...... ........ 

Nifukta VI. 3^. 

Sayana follows the Nimkta in his commentary on the Eik 
Indra 1 io the Kikatas (regions where dwell the Non- Aryans 
or people who doubt in the efficacy of snch acts as sacrificei?^ 
giftSj or ojffermgs of ghee in &e and do not believe in them, 
rather who say ^ Eat and drink, only this world exists, not 
another/ the unbelievers) . What do the cows do for thee ? 
(They do nothing to serve thee). They do not give milk for 
mixture with Soma juice. Nor does the pot known as Mahavira 
used in Pravargya part of the sacrifice, become heated with 
their milk 

Therefore as these cows are not helpful in any Vedic 
performance do thou bring them to us. Not only that. Bring 
us also the wealth of Pramaganda. (The money by becoming 
double or so will come back to me — ^he who with this intention 
gives money to others is called Magancla, i. e. one who lives 
upon increase (vriddhi). His descendants are called Pramaganda, 
people who are extremely usurious. O Maghavan! bring to 
our service (the wealth of) those that are low-born^'^. Sdyana* 
Wilson says : — Kikato is usually identified with South 
Behar‘^\^ Weber says In the Eik Samhita, where the 
Kikatas the ancient home of the people of Magadha and their 
King Pramaganda are mentioned as hostile, we have probably 

to think of the aborigines of the country 

It seems not impossible that the native inhabitants, being 
particularly vigorons, retained more influence in Magadha 
than elsewhere even after the country had been Brahmanised. 
............ and that is how we have to account for the special 

sympathy and success which Buddhism met with in Magadha. 

I have not been able to find out why Weber calls Pramaganda 

C. Butt in his Bengal translation of Eigveda Sanliits. 
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the king of KtkaU. Griffith says The Kikatas : 
the non-Aryan inhabitants of a country (probably Kosala or 
Oudh) usually identified with South Bihar. The meaning is 
that the cows bestowed by Indra are unprofitable when in 
the possession of men who do not worship the Aryan Gods. 
Praniaganda : the prince of the Kikatas ; according to S&yana 
the word means the son of the usurer.'-’ 

None of the authorities refers to Nirukta. The authority of 
Y4ska is greater than that of Sdyana and in explaining the word 
Pramaganda we cannot overlook the fact that YS.ska does not 

mention any king of Magadha. 

Then as to the identity of Kikata, Nirukta is conclusive. 
Whether we take Pramaganda as the prince of Ktkate, or as the 
people or a section of the people of that province, there cannot 
be any doubt that the word is inseparably connected with Kika|a 
The Nirukta tells us Pramaganda is Pra+Maganda, the basic 
word being- Maganda. The similarity between Maganda and 
Magadha is so great that it will he no violent assumption to 
say that a tract of the country that had been inhabited by 
usurious money-lenders or Magandas in Vedio times came to be 
known as Magadha in the MahS,bh&rata period. 

We can also easily imagine that a large part of Shahabad 
and Gaya districts and a portion of Bihai- Subdivision were 
covered over with forests even as they now are and there were 
immense pasture lands over which numberless cattle used to 
graze. Local tradition places the hermitage of Vilvamitra 
near about Buxar and the Rik above quoted gives a strong 
verification of that tradition. It is quite naW for 
the descendants of VisvUmitra to cast a wistful eye upon 
the numberless cattle of the Kikatas, the original dwellers 
of Magadha, and to wish for their possession for the perform- 
ance of Vedic sacrifices. 

Who could the Kikates be who gave their name to the land? 

Are they the ancestors of the Goalas of the present day, who 

owned cattle and did not come under the Brahmanical influence? 
Does this fact account for the large population of Goalas 
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the province ? In this connection^ it is interesting to note the 
Imgaring custom amongst the Goalas of the province to kill 
pigs on the daj after Dawall This must he the remnant of 
a non-Aiyaii custom. The Dewali is the new moon night of 
the month of Kfirtika. 

The Goddess KSIi is worshipped on this night. 

The next day is sacred to the cows in Bihar^ when the 
Godanr or Qaidanr festival is observed. On this clay the 
Bosada brings his pigs and the Goala his cows and buffaloes 
and the pigs are made to be killed by the cows and 
buffaloes. The tradition is that in former days the Goalas used 
to partake of the pig but now, of course, the pig is taken away 
by the Dosads. It may fairly be presumed that the Goalas 
and the Dosads were the original dwellers of South Bihar and 
they formed friendly tribes, one tending the t attle and the other 
tending the pigs and there was an annual festival when the cows 
and buffaloes of one tribe were pitched against the pigs of another 
tribe, then there was a general feast over the slaughtered pigs 
which was partaken of by both the tribes, or there might be 
separate feasts of the two tribes. 

There is another significant fact* The Goraya is the deity 
proper of the Dosadas. In towns and villages in South Bihar, 
wherever there is a Devisthana there is generally the deity of 
Goraya also. The Devi or Goddess is generally installed inside 
a hut and the image is made of mud while Gomya is placed 
outside the hut and is generally made of stones. While the 
Devi is worshipped with milk and offerings burnt in gbee, 
Goraya is worshipped in addition with wine. I have said above, 
Goraya is the deity proper of the Dosadas. But the Goalas 
also make vow to that deity specially when cows fall ill. This 
shows a past intimacy between the Goalas and the Dosadas. When 
I speak of Goalas, I do not certainly include in the list the 
Kanaujia Goalas, who form a separate class and among whom 
the Sagai form of marriage does not prevail. They evidently 
feom KaSnauJ and have a separate history of their own, 
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form of marriage iii this sect. My remarks apply to the Krishnaut^ 
Majhraufcia and Goria sects, which abound in the Patna Division. 
The KrishnautSj I believe, form the largest proportion of the 
Goalas in the Province. There is one sect of GoSilas, known m 
J atha., rare in the Patna Division, inhabiting only some parts 
of Gaya. But I am told the sect is to be found mostly in the 
Chota Nagpur Division . I am also told that the Jatha Gorias 
call themselves as well. This is only a bare information 
and it requires verification. If the information be true Tikat 
IS a very near approach to Kikata. The Kikatas and the Magan- 
das, whoever they might be, must not be identified in any way 
with the aboriginal hill Itribes of Bihar. Even in the Vedic* 
times the former were a wealthy people lending money to others 
and having some form of civilization of their own. They did 
not believe in the Vedic Gods and they did not take any part 
in Vedic sacrifices. They perhaps kept themselves aloof from 
the Brahmanas. But it cannot be said that they had no religion 
as Yaska seems to indicate. Possibly Goraya and it may be even 
the Goddess occupied ^£ome place in their religion. It may bt 
that the Ghora or Aghora aspect of §iva or MahMeva is a 
development of Goraya and an attempt was made here as else- 
where to assimilate a non- Aryan deity. It may also he that the 
Dosadas are called Goraits as they are followers of Goraya, Just 
as the Lingayats arc < ailed after Llnga in the South. The 
word Goraya may have something to do with gorena or agorena^ 
to watch, as the Gorayats are perhaps watchmen since their 
early existence, and Gorava in that case may be a God of watch 
in the first instance and a God of protection generally in later 
development. But I must not pursue the subject further, 

* Bee Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, I, p. 159, for reference to opimo|»8 
of European schools on the Kixat^s. 


III.— On a Muhammadan Folk- Tale of the 
Hero and the Beitj Type. 

By Samt Clia^dira Mltra» B.!* 


In my paper on A Fotk tale of a Neio Type from North 
Bihar uni iU Fariants/^^ I liave piiblislied three Hindu folk- 
tales of a new type which I have named Hero and Hie 

Betty Type^' and fixed the story-radical thereof as follows: — 

1. A hero goes to a deity to beg a boon* 

2. On the way, he meets with several sniffering persons and 
beasts, and a tree, all of whom importune him to enquire from the 
deity the causes and the remedies oi^ their respective troubles. 

8* The hero obtains his own boon and learns from the 
deity the causes and the remedies of their respective troubles. 

4. He communicates the same to them, all of whom adopt 
the remedies and are, at once, relieved of their troubles. 

Since the publication of the aforementioned article, I have 
come across a Muhammadan folk-tale of a type which is similar 
to the aforesaid one in all respects except in its finale, which is 
quite different. It appears to have been recently collected and 
translated into English. Ithasbeeii named by its collector as 
fie Man Who Went to Wakt His Lnch The gist of this 
aberrant form of the folk-tale of the Hero and the Deity Type is 
as follows :~ 

Once upon a time, there were two brothers one of whom was 
very rich and the other very poor. Going to the mountains on 
one occasion, the latter found that his brother's herds of horses 
were being grazed by a man with a black felt coat on. When 


*Vide J. B. 0. R. S , Septemljer 1917, pp. 378—406. 

/ fit was narrated toMr.B.Xi. R. Lorimer by a Bakbtiari named Mulla Ilaki, 
translated into English and puBlisbed by the former in Indian InTc for 
aferj^Ow .|^ Oarstin^a Place, Calcutta, 1917), pag®* 10-1 1« . 
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tlie latter enquired from the horseherd as to who he was^ he gave j 

the latter to understand that he was his brotlicr^s Luck. There- ^ 

upon the latter enquired from his brother's horse-gra.zer whether 
he had seen his own Luck anywhere and, if so, whether 
or not he was asleep. The horseherd replied that his Luck 
would wake up soon. Thereafter learning from the horse-grazer 
that his Luck was asleep in a certain cave, the poor brother went 
in search of him and, in the course of his journey, arrived at 
a garden where the gardener, seeing him, asked himi as to whither 
he was going. He replied that he was going to search out his 
Luck and wake him up from his sleep. 

Thereupon the gardener rejoined; Please t41yourLmk 
that I have got an orchard whereof the trees bear no fruit, and 
enquire from him the cause of this trouble/^ 

Having agreed to do so, the poor brother wended his way 
and, after some time, arrived in a country which was ruled by a 
king who was really a woman in disguise. But the people of 
that kingdom were not aware of their sovereign's femininity* 

The king, having been apprised of the poor man^s mission, sum- 
moned him to his own presence and requested him to enquire 
from his Luck as to why his subjects did not obey him. 

Having agreed to do so, the poor brother resumed his journey 
and, after he had gone a little way, came across a wolf who in- 
portuned him to ascertain from his Luck the reason as to why 
he could not procure any food to subsist upon. 

Having consented to make the desired enquiry, he wended 
his way and, in the course oE his journey, fell in with a cutter 
of brushwood who importuned him to enquire from his Luck the 
reason of his having been doomed to earn his livelihood by the 
performance of such a hard work as that of cutting brushwood. 

Having agreed to cany out his request, the poor brother 
resumed his journey and, after some time, reached a cave where 
he came across his Luck lying fast asleep 

The poor brother kicked his Luck with his toe, who there- 
upon woke up and enquired from the former as to what he want- 
ed. The former told him that he had come to awaken him. To 
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wliioh latter replied that he was due to sleep for seven years 
more. 

At this, tlie poor brother re<juested his Luck to wake up then, 
as several persons had entrastel hi.a with some messages to 
deliver to him. Whereupon his Luck asked the former to com- 
municate to him those messages. 

Thereupon the former encjuired from the latter the reason of 
the gardener’s trouble. To which the latter replied : Please 
tell the gardener that there are four jars filled with gold coins 
lying concealed in his garden. Should he dig them up, the trees 
thereof would hear fruit.’ 

Thereafter he entiuired from his Luck the cause of the king’s 
trouble. To this q^uestion the latter replied ; “ Tell the king 
that he is a woman and that it is for this reason that his subjects 

do not obey him.” 

Next the poor brother delivered to his Luck the messages 
given by the cutter of brushwood and the wolf. In reply to 
their queries, the latter replied ; “ Tell the brushwood-cutter that, 
so long as he will live, his way of life will be the same— neither 
better nor worse. But be good enough to tell the wolf that, 
whenever he would come across a foolish man, he should gobble 
him up. That is the provender that has been provided for him.” 

Eeceiving bis Luck’s replies, the poor brother returned home- 
wards. After some time, he an-ived at the place where the bmsh- 
wood-cuttex lived and communicated to him his Luck’s answer 
to his message. 

Then he went to the country where the king lived and told him 
the cause of his trouble. Whereupon the woman (in the king’s 
guise) asked him to marry her. But he refused the offer of 
marriage, saying that he could not stay there. 

Next he went to the gardener and communicated to him the 
reason as to why his orchard did not yield any fruits. Being 
apprised of the remedy for his trouble, the gardener proposed to 
the poor hro&er that he would dig up the four jars of gold 
coins stt4 ttsajj-jitev* f liko same between themselffes, 
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(„) that the deity of the three Hlnda Mk-tales is represent- 
ed in the Muhammadan variant by the supernatural 

being Luck ; , 

(i) tut the e.Se.mg treee of the thte. former em repeat- 
ed in the latter by the trees of the orchard which did 

not yield any fruit ; , . , 

(e) that the cause of the troubles from which the trees m 
the three former suffered is also the source of the 
trouble fi-om which the trees in the Muhammadan 
version are suffering, namely, from the fact of several 
iars of gold being hidden beneath them ; 

(d) that the suffering beasts and reptile of the tales from 
North Bihar and Chittagong are represented by the 
wolf in the Muhammadan story j 
M that the suffering persons of the three Hindu folk-tales 
have their representative in the cutter of brushwood 

in the Muslim version ; , . , i. 

r f ) that, in the three Hindu stories, the hero, aving earn 
^ from the ddty the remedies for the troubles from 
which the several persons and animals are suffermg, 
communicates the same to them who, at once, adopt 
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But the latter did not agree to this proposal, saying that he 

could uot stay there. 

Tben be resnmed his journey homewards, and, having gone 
far, at last anived at the cave where the wolf lived and commu- 
nicated to the latter the remedy for his trouble which had been 
suggested by his Luck. Hearing the answer Jo ^ 
the wolf asked the poor brother to look np towards the s 'y 

a moment just to see how many stars there were therein. T 

latter did as he was directed to do. When the latter was 
ing upwards, the wolf, in atwiulding of the eye, caught hold of 
him by the throat and gobbled him up, saying that he had not 
seen a greater fool tliau be was. , . hi. 

If Je compare this Muhammadan folk-tale wth the te 

Hindu versions which we have published previously, we fin 
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them and are reMeved of their sufferiDgs. Bnt, in 
the Muslim folk-tale, the hero communicates the reme- 
dies which he had learnt from his Luck to the several 
suffering persons and animal. The latter (with 
the exception of the animal) agree to adopt the 
remedies -^but, at the. same time, propose to reward 
Mm suitably, Bnfc the hero refuses to accept the 
profened rewards and, thereby, proves himself to be 
the greatest fooL 

(ff) that, in the three Hindu folk-tales, the hero returns 
home loaded with rewards given by the several persons 
and animals whom he had benefitted, and lives 
happily ■ ever -afterwards. Bnt, in the Mnslim 
folk-tale, the heroes fate is a tragic one, for the 
suffering beast, instesyl of rewarding him, gobbles 
him up; 

(A) that the only curious incident which occurs in the 
Muhammadan version is the fact of the hero’s falling 
in with a king who is really a woman in disguise 
and whose subjects, therefore, do not obey him. It 
has an analogue, in the folk-tale from .North Bihar, 
in the incident of the Raja whose bridge topples 
down in the evening because his daughter has not 
been given away in marriage. 

We thus see that the Muhammadan folk-tale does not fit into 
the aforementioned story-radical which we have fixed for the 
Hindu stories of Hero a%d the Deity We will 

have, therefore, to fix the following modified story-radical so 
that the foregoing Muslim version may fit into it : — 

1. A hero goes to a deity to beg of him a boon, or to a 
supernatural bdng to wake him up. 

1^, On the way, the hero meets with several suffering persons 
and animals, and a tree, all of whom importune him 
to inquire from the deity or supernatural being the 
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3. The hero obtains his own boon or effects his own purpose, 

and learns from the deity or supernatural being the 
causes of, and the remedies for, their respective 
troubles. 

4. The hero communicates the same to them, ^ all of whom 

adopt the remedies and are, at once, relieved of their 

troubles. 

5. The hero is suitably rewarded by the benefitted persons 

and animals, and lives happily thereafter. But, in 
one case, the hero refuses to accept the rewards 
offered by the benefitted persons and is, m the end, 
eaten up by the suffering beast. 
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fiTotes of the Q,aarter. 


I.— Proceedings of the Council Meeting 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, held on 0th Hovemher 1918, 
at 3 p.ni. at the Society’s Office. 


The Hon'He Mr. E. H. ' C. Walsh, c,sj., Vice- 

President, iV tke ekair. 

V. H. Jaebsoii;, Esq*, m a. 

Professor J. N. Samaddar, b.a., f.h.s*. . 

K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., Ma., Honorary ' Secretary . 

1. The proceedings of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

With reference to the purchase of -a typewriter the Vice- , 
President said that Mr. JayaswaPs typewriter had been valued 
by the Local Agent of the Bemingfon Typewriter Company at 
Es. 150 and had been purchased for that amount* 
a* The following new members were elected : — 

(1) K* P. Mody, Esq., Ahmedabad. 

(2) The Hon-^ble Mr. ' Keane,.. Becretary to the Govern- 
ment of United Provinces, Allahabad. 

(3) Nar* Bohidar, Esq., Deputy Inspector, Kalahandi 
State. 

(4) Babu Eamanand Singh, B. i,., P. 0* Parsa, District 
Saran, 

(5) Babu Sambhu Saran Varma, M. A., B. n., Vakil, 
High Court, Patna. 

(6) Babu Girijapati Sahay, M. A,, B. L , Near DeaU^s 
Tank, Arrah. 

(t) Baku PadamraJ Jain Eani’^jy 7-9, Jugomohan 
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(8) Balii GoTinda Das, Benares. 

(9) Babu Jainath Pati, Nawada, G-aya. 

(10) Babu ShiTa Prosad Gupta, Nandan Sahu Stree , 
Benares City. 

(11) Dr. Hari Cband, Litt d., Superintendent ot bans- 
krit Studies, Bibar and Orissa, Patna. 

(12) Babu Manoi-anjan Gbosb, M. A,, Curator, Patna 

Museum. 

8. Tbenote dated lOtb August, 1 918, of tbe Hon ble Yice- 

President regarding withdrawal of Rs. 500 granted by ovein- 
ment for Babu Sarat Chandra Roy’s office establishment and to 
deposit the sum in the Chota Nagpur Bank at Ranchi, was 
read and confirmed. 

4. Read letter, dated 25th May 1918, from Messrs. Lu^ao 
& Co., offering to accept the agency for the sale of t e ocie y s 
publications on the terms mentioned therein. ResolTcd that 
the offer be accepted and also that Messrs. John 
burgh, Messrs. Edwards, London, and Messrs. Blackwell, Oxford, 
be asked for their terms and that agents be also approTed in 

America and Paris. _ _ , 

5. Read letter from Mahamahopadhya Kara Prasad Shastn 

to His Honour the President, dated 18th June 1918, recommend- 
ing the appointment of an Assistant on Rs. 25 to the Oiissa 

Mr. Jayaswal said that he had seen the Pandit when at 
Puri recently, Mho had shown him Pandit Jagarnath Hot 
Kabyatbirta, the assistant whom he wished to have, wh 
well qualified in Sanskrit and knows English and wh 

Jagarnath Hota Kabyathirta be ap- 
pointed Assistant to the Orissa Pandit 

6 Read a letter, dated 7th November 1918, Irom f anam 

Kaft, Kab-yatHrta, * 

manuscript in Orissa, addressed to the Director 
Instruction. 
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Res )lvfd that the letter be forwarded to the Director of Public 
1 uKtruclion with recommendation. 

7. Read letter No. 1877-E., dated 2nd November 1918, 
from Under-Secretary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
Education Department, sanctioning the extra grant of Rs. 400 
in connection with the catalogue of Sanskrit manuscript in Bihar 
districts. Resolved tliat the thanks of the Uouncii be submitted 
to Government. 

8. The list of books purchased for the Library since the last 
meeting, amounting to Rs. 379-2-6, was sanctioned. 

9. Bead an application from the clerk for an increase of his 
pay (Rs. 35) on account of the present high prices. Resolved 
that an allowance of Rs. 5 per mensem he given so long as 
abnormally high prices continued. 

10. Read a lettsr from Dr, Spooner, dated 9th November 
1918, resigning his membership of the Council as he has been 
recently transferred from Bankipur. Resolved that the resigna- 
tion be accepted vrith regret that Dr. Spooner can no longer 
contmue a member. 
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